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I.—Resolution of the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, No. 47-T. (49), dated the 30th September 1925. 

In accordance with the statement made in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 15th of March 1924, the Government of India have 
now decided to refer to the Tariff Board for investigation the ques¬ 
tion whether a protective dnty should be imposed on imported coal 
generally or on coal im[)orted from any particular country or coun¬ 
tries, and if so, at what rates. 

2. Firms or persons interested, who desire that their views should 
be considered by the Tariff Board, should address their representa¬ 
tions direct to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 


Oedek. —Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be com¬ 
municated to all Ijocal Governments and Administrations, all De¬ 
partments of the Government of India, the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence, the Indian Trade Commissioner in 
London and the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

OnnERED also that it he published in the Gazette of hulin. 
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n.—Press Communiques issued by the Tariff Board. 

(1) Press Commanique, dated the 13th October 1925- 

[u the Resolution of the Government of India in the Commerce 
Department, No. 47-T. (49), dated the 30th September 1925, the 
Tariff Board were directed to examine the question whether a pro¬ 
tective duty should he imposed on imported coal. Before the Board 
can settle their programme, fix dates for hearing evidence and invite 
the opinions of those interested it is necessary that they should have 
Before them a statement of the proposals they have to consider. In 
particular the amount of the protective duty considered necessary, 
ought to be specified, and it should be made clear whether it is 
desired that the duty should be applicable to all imported coal or 
only to the coal imported from a particular country or countries. 
The Board have invited the Indian Mining Federation to submit a 
statement of this kind and when they receive it the Board will 
publish it and invite those likely to be affected by the proposed duty 
to express their views on the subject. Meanwhile if any other 
bodies or persons, who are not members of the Mining Federation, 
desire to submit definite proposals to the Board, they should do so 
with the least possible delay. The Board hope to commence the 
hearing of the oral evidence in Calcutta in November. 


(2) Press Communique, dated 6th November 1925. 

lu the Resolution of the Government of India in the Commerce 
Department, No. 47-T. (49), dated 30th September 1925, the Tariff 
Board were directed to enquire into the question whether a protec¬ 
tive duty should be imposed on imported coal generally, or on coal 
imported from any particular country or countries, and, if so, at 
what rates. The Board have now received from the Indian Mining 
Federation a representation in which the following proposals are 
made: — 

(1) The imposition of protective duties at the following 

rates: — 

(a) Rs. 5 a ton on coal imported from South Africa; 

(b) Rs. 10 a ton on coal imported from any other 

country; 

(c) Half an anna a gallon on imported fuel oil. 

(2) The grant of a bounty of Rs. 3 a ton on coal exported to 

foreign countries. 

The grant of a bounty on exported coal is beyond the scope of the 
reference made to the Board and this proposal will not be con¬ 
sidered by them. The proposal that a protective duty should be 
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imposed on fuel oil is also beyond the terms of reference, and raises 
issues diherent in their nature from Jhose connected with coal and 
more far-reaching in their scope. The Board are prepared to admit 
evidence tending to show that a protective duty might be wholly 
or partially ineSective unless it were accompanied by a duty on 
fuel oil and evidence bearing on the comparative cost to industries 
of using fuel oil or coal, especially in Bombay and Sind. It would 
have been necessary to examine these aspects of the case even if 
no proposal for a protective duty on fuel oil had been made. But 
the Board will not in this enquiry consider the question whether a 
duty on fuel oil should be imposed, and will confine themselves to 
the single issue whether a duty should be imposed on coal and, if 
so, at what rates. 

2, The Board will be glad to receive representations from those 
public bodies, firms and persons who are likely to be affected by 
the proposed duty on coal and desire to express their views. The 
Memoi-andum of the Indian Mining Federation and the Board’s 
questionnaire have been printed and copies can be obtained from 
the Manager, Government of India, Central Publication Branch. 
Calcutta, or all Provincial Government Book Depots and authorised 
Booksellers, price 2 annas per copy. 

The questions in the latter sections of the questionnaire are in¬ 
tended for the Indian Mining Federation and the Indian Mining 
Association, the two organized bodies who represent Indian coal 
producers. The questions in the first section are general and deal 
with matters on which the evidence not only of producers but also 
of consumers and other persons interested in the coal trade is neces 
sary. Some of those who desire to be heard may find it convenient 
to submit detailed answers to the questionnaire, while those who pre¬ 
fer to express their views in a more general form may find the ques¬ 
tions useful as indicating points on which the Board desire to be 
informed. Borne of the questions cannot be answered without local 
knowledge, and answers by firms and others who possess .such knowl¬ 
edge will be of special value. 

3. Bepresentations should be addressed to the Board’s office at 
Xo. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, and should be sent in so 
as to reach the Board not later than the 3()tE November 1925. Re¬ 
presentations received after that date cannot be considered. Those 
firms or persons who desire to give oral as well as written evidence 
should inform the Board not later than the 20th November. The 
oral evidence of the representatives of the Indian Mining Federa¬ 
tion and the Indian Mining Association will be heard in Calcutta 
in November, and the Board’s subsequent programme will be settled 
when it is known who desire to give oral evidence. 
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in. —Questionnaires issued by the Tariff Board. 
A.-QUESTIONNAIRE. 

SECTION I. 

General qtjestions. 

1. What are the diief eauses of the fall in the price of coal in 
India since 1923? If the areas to which foreig-n coal penetrates 
[i.e., for practical purposes the areas dependent on the ports of 
Rang'oon, Madras, Bonihay and Karachi) are excluded, how far is 
it correct to say that the present low level of prices is due mainly 
to internal competition between the Indian mines, and to an increase 
in their productive capacity unaccompanied by an ecpiivalent 
increase in the demand? 

2. In paragraph 9 of their memorandum the Mining Eederation 
express the view that, in the matter of Railway transport, “ the 
position has very remarkably improved ” since the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission re))orted. Do you accept this view? 

3. If the answer to question 2 is in the affirmative, do you con¬ 
sider that the improvement in transport conditions has contributed 
to the fall in price by increasing the (juantity of coal effectively on 
the market? 

4. What are the approximate c.i.f. prices at Rangoon, Madras, 
Rombay and Karachi of— 

(o) Natal coal, 

(h) Transvaal coal, 

(c) British coal, 

(d) Any other imported coal which competes, 

seriously with Indian coal at these porta. 

If the imports from any country consist of coal of different classes 
and qualities, the lowest and highest prices .should be given. 

b. Is it the (-ase that Natal coal is on the whole superior in 
<juality to Transvaal coal and commands in general a higher price? 

6. In paragraph 18 of their Memorandum the Mining Federa¬ 
tion express the view that in Bombay “ generally speaking the 
British coal is sold Es. 5 to Rs. 10 a ton higher than best Indian 
coal.” Do you accept this view, and if so what classes of British 
coal command price.s exceeding the piice.s of the best Indian coal 
by Rs. 10 and Es. 5, respectively? 

7. In the same paragraph the Federation say: — 

” Recently, however, some North Country low-priced-British 
coal lia.s also been landed at Bombay and offered as 
low as Rs. 19 a ton c.i.f.” 
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Has any considerable f|uantity of this class of coal been imported 
into Bombay in the past, and is it possible to determine by what 
amount the price obtainable for such coal would ordinarily exceed 
the price of the best Indian coal ? 

8. The steamer freight on coal from South Africa to Bombay in 
January 1925 is given on page 102 of the Coal Committee’s Report 
as 12 shillings a ton which is equivalent to Es. 8 a ton with the 
exchange at 1«. 6r/. May this figure still be taken as correct? 

9. What is the steamer freight on coal from British ports to 
Bombay at present? 

10. The Coal Committee in paragraph 33 of their Report ex¬ 
pressed the view that Indian coal would sell in Bombay at a price 
about 8 annas a ton cheaper than the cheapest Transvaal coal. Do 
you accept this view as true of the best grade of Jharia coal? If 
not, how would the price of the best Jharia compare with the price 
of the cheapest Transvaal coal? 

11. In the same paragraph the Committee ascribe the lower 
price of Indian coal in Bombay to “ a prejudice not against Indian 
coal as such but against the exporters of it ; so the Bombay importer 
has to be convinced not that thei'e are good Indian coals, bxit that 
he can be certain of getting them.” Do you agree that the prejudice 
exists ? 

12. If your answer to question U is in the affirmative, do you 
consider that the prejudice referred to operates to reduce the price 
of the beat Indian coal in Bombay, and it so by what amount? 

13. If your answer to question 11 is in the affirmative, do you 
consider that the prejudice referred to is justified by the condition 
and quality of the Indian coal actually sent to Bombay in recent 
years ? 

14. In paragraph 34 of their Report the Coal Committee _ say 
that at Karachi “ witnesses stated generally' that South African 
Coal at the same price is much better value than Indian.” Do you 
agree that this is in fact the view of consumers at Karachi ? 

15. In paragraph 17 of their Memorandum the Federation say 
that “ intrinsically the best grade of Jharia coal is most decidedly 
superior to the Transvaal coal.” Do you accept this view? 

16. The Mining Federation have proposed the imposition of 
protective duties on coal at the following rates: 

(a) South African coal—Rs. 5 a ton. 

(b) All coal other than South African—Rs. 10 a ton. 

Do you favoirr the imposition of these duties? 

17. Do you consider that the imposition of the protective duties 
on coal proposed by the Fedeiation would result in an increase oi 
the price of Indian coal in—■ 

(a) Bombay, 

(b) Sind, 

(c) Madras, 
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(d) Burma, and 

(e) the rest of India? 

Would internal competition between the Indian mines operate to 
restrict the increase in price in* each of these areas? By what 
amount (if any) do you consider that the price of the best Jharia 
coal would be increased in each area ? 

18. Do you consider that the increases in price indicated in 
your answer to question 17 would be effective as regards bunker 
coal, or is it probable that shipping companies would be able to 
avoid the increase in price either by direct transhipment of coal 
from one vessel to another in Indian ports, or by bunkering in 
foreign ports? 

19. The imports of coal into Bombay (Indian and foreign) were 
491,000 tons in 1924-25 against an average of 1,155,000 tons in the 
four years 1910-11 to 1913-14. The decrease in consumption is 
apparently due in part to the larger nse of oil and hydro-electric 
power. Is it probable that an increase in the price at Bombay to 
the extent indicated in your answer to question 17 would result in 
consumers, who use coal at present, resorting to the alternative 
sources of power, and consequently in a further restriction of the 
market for coal? 

20. Do yoti consider that an increase of the price of coal at 
Karachi to the extent indicated in your answer to question 17 would 
result in a larger use of oil in place of coal? 

21. Having regard to the existence of alternative sources of 
power, do you consider that the imposition of the protective duties 
on coal proposed by the Pederation would result in an increase in 
the sales of Indian coal in— 

(a) Bombay, 

(b) Sind, 

(c) Madras, and 

(d) Burma, 

and, if so, by what amount? 

22. Do you consider that the Coal industry satisfies the second 
condition laid down by the Piscal Commission, viz., that without 
protection it will not develop at all, or will not develop so rapidly 
as is desirable in the national interest? 

23. The nett imports of coal into India in 1924 amounted to less 
than 2 per cent, of the Indian production. The Fiscal Commission 
expresed the view that “it would not be right to endeavour to pro¬ 
cure for an industry such protection as will enable it to compete in 
every possible market in India, if this involves giving protection 
appreciably higher than is required for its success in the greater 
part of the country.” Do you accept this view, and, if so, do you 
consider it applicable to the Coal industry? 
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24. Do you consider that an increase in the price of Indian coal 
to the extent indicated in your answer to question 17 would be a 
serious addition to industrial costs in— 

(a) Bombay, 

(b) Sind, 

(c) Madras, and 
(fZ) Burma, 

and would it be likely to retard the development of industries in 
these provinces? 


SECTION II. 


Questions fow the Ixhian ]\Iininq Eederation and the Indian 
Mining Association. 

25. How many coal mines are affiliated to the ^“L"! 1'sodation 

at present? 

26. What was the aggregate output in 1924 of the mines re- 
ferrred to in the answer to question 25? 


27. The mines affiliated to ihe 


Federation 


may be roughly classi- 


Asio.'iation 

fi$d according to their annual output as follows: — 

(a) Less than 5,000 tons. 

(b) Not less than 5,000, but less than 10,000 tons. 

(c) Not less than 10,000, but less than 20,000 tons. 

(d) Not less than 20,000, but less than 50,000 tons. 

(e) Not less than 50,000 tons. 

How many mines belong to each class according to their output in 
1924, and what was the aggregate output of each class ? 

28. How many of the mines referred to in the answer to question 
25 began to produce coal: — 

(a) before 1901, 

(b) from 1901 to 1913, 

(c) from 1914 to 1919, 

(d) from 1920 to 1925 .p 

What was the aggregate output of the mines in each class in 1924 ?' 
• 29. How many mines affiliated to the 1*6611 shut 

down durino- the last two years, and how many new mines afiSliated 
to the ~ iiave been opened? 

Lo uno Association ^ 
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30. What was the ag'jrregite output of the mines shut down, 
taking for each mine its output for the last calendar year before the 
year in which it was shut down.'^ 

31. How many of the mines shut down belonged to each of the 
classes enumerated in question 27? 

32. How many of the mines shut down belonged to each of the 
classes enumerated in question 2S? 


33. In paragraph 38 of the Coal Committee’s Report the average 
cost of raising coal is taken as Rs. 5 a ton in the Jharia field and 

Rs. 6 a ton in the Ranigaiij field. Do the accept these 

figures as reasonable estimates? 


34. What are the prices at the pithead at present, and what 
w'ere they in November 1923, of Deshargarh, selected Jharia, first 
class Jharia, first class Raniganj, second class Jharia and any other 
class of coal which is commonly shipped by sea from Calcutta to 
other Indian ports ? 

35. Do the present pithead prices as un- 

remnnerative in the sense that a Large number of producers realize 
no profits on their sales or sell at an actual loss? 

30. Do the anticipate that the continuance of the pre- 

Association ^ _ 

sent level of prices will result in the closing of mines now working, 

and, if so, to what extent? 

37. When the prices of coal fall continuously they are likely to 
rencJi a jioint w^hen, by the shutting dowm of those mines in which 
costs are highest, the curtailment of the supply prevents prices 

from falling further. Do the ^s 3 ogi!*.tion point has 

heen reached, or is it possible that prices may go still lower? 

38. How do the stocks of coal at the mines at pre.sent compare 
wnth the stocks held in November 1924 and November 1923? 


39. Is any marked improvement in the condition of the coal 
industry possible until the market for Indian coal has widened 
substantially, either hy the growth of internal consumption or by 
the development of the export trade? 

40. Can Indian coal be sold to*day in Rangoon, Madras, Bombay 
and Karachi at prices which, after deducting the cost of transport, 
leave the producer a price at the pithead not less than the price he 
receives for other sales ? If not, to what extent is the price lower ? 

N.B .—A separate answer should he given for each port. 


41. Do the 


Federation 

Association 


consider that the imposition of the pro- • 


tective duties on coal proposed hy ^'^ ygdera t i o n result in an 
increase in the sales of Indian coal, and, if so, hy what amount? 
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42. the increased sales of Indian coal wliich the 

Association 

tconsider prohafele result in the re-opening of mines at present shut 
down, or is it more probable that the demand would be met by the 
•opening of new mines in areas where costs are lower? 

43. Do the consider that the imposition of the pro- 

A Kfinnjttmn ^ * 


tec.tive duties proposed li}! 


them 

the Federation 


would increase appreciably 


the average pithead ])rice of coal, and, if so, to what extent, or 
would the benefit to the industry be confined to snch increase in 
sales as might result from the displa<‘enient of imported coal? 

44. It appears from page 58 of the Coal Commission’s Report 
that in the early months of 1923 the rebate granted by the South 
African Railways on export coal amounted to Is. 9d. per ton of 2,000 
lbs. which with the exchange at 1.?. 6d. is equivalent to Rs. 6-9-7 
per ton of 2,240 lbs. According to the information in possession of 

the is the amount of the rebate still the same, or has 

Aasociation 


an}^ change been made? 

45. The Federation have asked for a certain scale of protection 
on the basis that the Indian producer ought to receive a price of 
about Rs. 9 a ton at the pit-head for the best Jharia coal. Do the 

Addition that, if the duties are imposed, it will in fact be 

possible to realize this price for coal sold in Bombay or Karachi, 
or would internal competition keep the price lower? 


SECTION III. 

Questions for the Indian Mining Federation. 

46. In paragraph 2 of their Memorandum the Federation ex¬ 
clude from consideration the output of certain coal fields on the 
ground that they are of purely local importance. The output of 
these fields is assumed to be one million tons a year. Which are 
the fields referred to? 


47. The Federation consider that in calculating the transport 
charges between the pit-head and an Indian port, such as Bombay, 
an allowance of 4 annas a ton should be made for Agency charges 
at destination. Would not the importers of coal from a foreign 
country have to incur a similar charge? 

48. The Federation say that a price of Rs. 19-4-0 a ton ex scales 
at Bombay is equivalent to a c.i.f. price of Rs. 17 a ton. Is the 
difference of Rs. 2-4-0 a ton made up of the details given in Appen¬ 
dix XIX (b) of the Coal Committee’s Report? 

49. In paragraph 17 of the Memorandum the Federation take 
the price of Natal and Transvaal coals as Rs. 19-4-0 and Rs. 21-4-0 
a ton ex scales at Bombay. Is this difference in the price a fair 
measure in the opinion of the Federation of the difference in quality 
between Natal and Transvaal coal? 
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50. Are there differences in the classes and quality of the— 

(а) Natal coal, 

(б) Transvaal coal, 

usually imported into India? If so, are the prices taken by the 
Federation as the basis of their proposals the prices of the cheapest 
quality of South African coal usually imported, and how much 
higher would the price of the best quality be in each case? 

51. What classes of British coal are commonly sold in Bombay 
at prices higher than the prices of the best Jharia by Rs. 10 ani 
Rs. 5 a ton respectively? 

52. If protective duties are imposed on imported coal do the- 
Federation consider it would be reasonable to prohibit by law the 
export of uncertified coal to other Indian ports, so that consumers 
would have a reasonable assurance of the quality of coal they 
bought ? 


SECTION IV. 

Questions for the Indian Mining Association. 

53. The Coal Committee gave the following figures as the costs- 
incurred between the pit-head and certain ports— 

Ti arispo t cost 
per ton. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rangoon.11 3 0 

Madras . . . . . . 11 15 0 

Bombay and Karachi . . . 13 7 0 

Do the Association accept these estimates or if not, what changss-- 
do they consider necessary? 

54. In Appendix XIX of their Report the Coal Committee gave 
figures for the cost of landing coal at certain Indian ports. Do- 
the Association accept these figures? 

65. Do you consider that the Coal industry sati.sfies the third 
condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission, viz., that the in¬ 
dustry can eventually dispense with protection and meet world 
competition unaided in the sense that Indian coal could be sold at 
a profit in Bombay and Karachi in competition with foreign coal? 
If so, what change in the conditions do you anticipate which would 
be likely to produce this result? 

66. Do the Association approve of the imposition of the protec¬ 
tive duties proposed by the Federation? 
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B.-SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONNAIRES. 

(1) For the North Western Bailway. 

• 

1. What quantity of coal was imported annually by sea into Karachi by 
the North Western Railway before the war, and what quantity was imported 
in 1924-25? (For the pre-war period the average annual imports for the 
four years 1910-11 to 1913-14 should be given, if possible, or if not, for one 
particular year). 

2. When was it decided to substitute fuel oil for coal on the Karachi sec¬ 
tion of the North Western Railway, and when was the process completed? 

3. What is the northern limit of the Karachi section of the line? May 
this point be taken as marking off the area within which the use of fuel oil 
on the Railway is regarded as economical? 

4. What quantity of fuel oil was used on the Karachi section of the North 
Western Railway in 1924-25, and what was the approsiimate quantity of coal 
•which the oil displaced? 

6. What is the cost per ton at present; —- 
(a) c.i.f. Karachi, and 
(5) landed and duty paid, 
of the fuel oil used by the North Western Railway? 

6. What quantity of fuel oil is equivalent for railway purposes to a ton 
of coal? 

7. How does the cost of fuel oil at Karachi compare with the cost of coal 
such as the Railway commonly uses for locomotive purposes? 

8. In deciding whether the use of fuel oil in place of coal should be intro¬ 
duced or continued for railway purposes, what circumstances must be taken 
into account other than the cost per ton of the two fuels, and the quantities 
of each required to do a certain amount of work? 

9. When all the circumstances are taken into account, is coal or oil regard¬ 
ed as the more economical fuel for use on the Karachi section of the North 
Western Railway with prices as they are at present? 


(2) For the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway. 

1. What quantity of coal did the Great Indian Peninsula Railway import 
into Bombay by sea for its own use in the following years- 

1910- 11.1921-22 

1911- 12 1922-23 

1912- 13 1923-24 

1913- 14 1924-25 

2. In what year did the production of coal begin in the Great Indian 
Peninsula colliery in the Bokaro coalfield? 

3. Is any of the coal raised in this colliery brought to Bombay by sea, or 
is the whole of it transported by rail? 

4. What is the cost per ton at present (both c.i.f. and landed and duty 
paid) of the fuel oil used by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

5. What is the approximate quantity of fuel oil which must be burned in 
a locomotive in order to do the same work as a ton of coal? 

6. How does the cost per ton of coal at Bombay compare with the cost of 
the equivalent quantity of fuel oil? 

7. In deciding whether the use of fuel oil in place of coal should be intro¬ 
duced or continued for railway purposes, what circumstances must be taken 
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into account other than the cost per ton of the two fuels and the quantities 
of each required to do a certain amount of work? 

8. When all the circumstances are taken into account, is coal or oil regard¬ 
ed as the more economical fuel for locomotive purposes on the Ghat and 
suburban sections of the Great Indian Peninsula Rniln'ay with prices as they 
are at present? How would the two fficls compare on sections of the Railway 
more remote from Bombay? 


(■”) For the. Botitlmii Milloivners’ Association. 

1. How many of the mills affiliated to the Association used as their source 
of power (a) coal, (h) hydro-electricity and (c) fuel oil in—■ 

(i) 1913-14. 

(ii) 1924-25? 

2. What would he the approxim.ate equivalent in tons of coal of — 

(a) the hydro-electric power ii.sed in 1924-25 by mills affiliated to the 

Association, 

(b) the fuel oil used in 1924-25 by mills affiliated to the Association? 

3. What is the cost at present of fuel oil— 

(u) o.i.f. Rombay, and 

(b) landed and duty paid? 

4. What quantity of fuel oil may bo t<aken as approximately equivalent to' 
one ton of coal? 

5. With (!oal and oil at their present prices, how does the cost of a ton of 
coal compare with the cost of the equivalent quantity of fuel oil? 

6. In deciding whether the use of fuel oil in place of coal should be intro¬ 
duced or coiitiiuied in a mill, what circumstances must be taken into account 
(e.y., convenience in handling, economy in labour charges, etc.) other than 
the cost of the quantity of each kind of fuel required to carry out a certain 
amount of work? 

7. When all the circiiiiistaiices are taken into account, is coal or oil regard¬ 
ed as the more economical fuel for use in a textile mill with prices as they 
are at pre.sent? 

8. What arc the rates per unit charged to consumers of hydro-electric 
power in Rombay at present? 

9. What number of units may be taknu as approximately equivalent to 
one toil of coal ? 

10. With the present price of coal and the present rates for hydro-electric 
power, how does the cost of one ton of coal compare with the cost of the equi¬ 
valent number of power units? 

11. Ill deciding whether the use of hydro-electric power in place of coal 
should be introduced or continued in a mill, what circumstances must be 
taken into account other than the cost of the coal and the cost of the number 
of power units required to carry out a certain amount of work? 

12. When all the circumstance.s are taken into account, is coal or hydro- 
electricity regarded as the more economical source of power in a textile mill 
with prices and rates as they are at present? 


(4) For the Karachi Chamber o] Commerce. 

1. What is the cost at present of fuel oil— 

(a) c.i.f. Karachi and 

(b) landed and duty paid? 
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2. What quantity of fuel oil may be taken as equivalent to one ton of coal? 

3. With coal and oil at their present prices, how does the cost of a ton of 
coal compare with the cost of the equivalent quantity of fuel oil? 

4. In deciding whether the use of fuel oil in place of coal should be intro¬ 
duced or continued in a factory, frhat circumstances must be taken into 
account other than the cost of the quantity of each kind of fuel required to 
carrj' out a certain amount of work? 

5. When all the circumstances are taken into account, is coal or oil regard-- 
ed as the more economical fuel with prices as they are at present? 


(5) Vor Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited. 

1. How many units of electricity were supplied to consumers in Bombay 
by the Tata hydro-electric power schemes— 

(«) in 1213-14, and 
(h) in 1924-25? 

2. What is the approximate quantity of coal which would have been re¬ 
quired to generate the same amount of power in each year? 

3. How many units of electricity may he taken as approximately equi-• 
valent to one ton of coal ? 

4. What is the full capacity of the hydro-electric installations already in 
operation, i.e,, what is the largest number of units which could be supplied 
in a year to consumers in Bombay? 

6. To what extent will the capacity of the installations be increased on 
the completion of the v\ orks now in jirogress? 

0. To what extent is this increa.se in power capacity already earmarked 
for—■ 

(a) the electrification of the railways, 

(?;) other consumers? 

7. If account is taken only of works already completed or sanctioned for 
construction, what increase in the demand for power could be met by the 
hydro-electric installations in addition to the railway demand? 

8. What are the rates at which hydro-electric power is supplied to con¬ 
sumers in Bombay? 


(6) For Bomhay Industrial firms other than textile mills. 

1. What is the industry' in which your firm is engaged? 

2. What is the cost at present of fuel oil— 

(a) c.i.f. Bombay, and 

(b) landed and duty paid? 

3. What quantity of fuel oil may' be taken as equivalent to one ton of 
coal ? 

4. With coal and oil at their present prices, how does the cost of a ton of 
coal compare with the cost of the equivalent quantity of fuel oil? 

0 . In deciding whether the use of fuel oil in place of coal should be intro¬ 
duced or continued, what circumstances must be taken into account (e.g,, 
convenience in handling, economy in labour charges, etc.), other than the 
cost of the quantity of each kind of fuel required to carry out a certain amount 
of work? 
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6. When all the circumstances are taken into account, is coal or oil regard¬ 
ed as the more economical fuel for use in an industrial establishment such as 
yours with prices as they are at present? 

7. What are the rates which are or would be charged to your firm for 
hydro-electric power at present? 

8. What number of units may be taken as approximately equivalent to 
one ton of coal? 

9. With the present price of coal and the r>resent rates for hydro-electric 
power, how does the cost of coal compare with the cost of the equivalent 
number of power units? 

10. In deciding whether the use of hydro-electric power in place of coal 
should be introduced or continued, what circumstances must be taken into 
account other than the cost of the coal and the cost of the number of power 
units required to carry out a certain amount of work ? 

11. When all the circumstances are taken into account, is coal or hydro¬ 
electricity regarded as the more economical source of power in an industrial 
establishment such as yours with prices and rates as they are at present? 
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1. Letter to the Collector of Customs, Bombay, Karachi, Madras 
and Rangoon, dated the 15th October 1925. 


1 am directed to refer to the letter No. 


8710 

IS711 

8712 

87l;i 


dated the 14th instant 


from the Director of Statistics, asking for certain information on the subject 
of the quantities of coal bunkered at certain ports, and to his letter No. 
7859 8710 

8760 87 L1 

, dated the loth in.stant to the effect that no reply to letter No. K^rrg 
o/bI 8/IJ 

8762 ^ 87l3 

is necessary as the matter is being taken up by the Tariff Board direct. I 
am also to explain more fully what the position is, why the information is 
required, and to ask you to be so good as to give the information to the 
Board. 

2. The quantities of coal hunkered at the four iirincipal Indian ports 
(other than Calcutta) are equal to about three quarters of the total quantity 
of foreign coal imported at these ports, and it is of some importance to the 
Board to ascertain what quantities of bunker coal ought to be deducted from 
the imports in order to ascertain the q\iantity of imported coal which is 
retained and consumed in India. It appears from Appendix XIX to the Coal 
Committee’s Report that in some ports at any rate the bunker coal is somo- 
times landed and stacked and subsequently bunkered, and is sometimes 
transhipped from vessel to vessel without being landed. The points on which 
the Board would be glad to have inl'onnation are as follows; — 

Bombay 

(1) Are both methods of bunkering eini)loyed at or '“‘‘ly one 


of them and if so which? 


Rangoon 


Bombay 

(2) Do the quantities of coal bunkered at ag given in the 

' M.adra8 

Ilangoon 

periodical reports to the Director of Statistics, include coal 
which is not landed but transhipped from vessel to vessel ? 

(3) If the answer to (2) is in the affirmative, is it possible to determine 

approximately the percentage of the total quantity bunkered 
which is not landed but transhipped from vessel to vessel P 

(4) Is foreign coal W'hich is not landed but bunkered in the port by 

transhipment from vessel liable to Customs diity, and is it shown 
as an import in the Trade Returns? 

(f)) Is foreign coal which is landed and stacked and subsequently used 
for bunkering another vessel liable to Customs duty, and is it 
shown as an import in the Trade Returns? 

\6) [s foreign coal w'hich is landed and stacked and subsequently used: 
for bunkering another vessel bound for a foreign port shown as 
a re-export in the Trade Returns? 
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Bombay 

(7) Js Indian coal which is brought to —— - by sea and used I’cr 

AVI advas 
Urtiijcoon 

biiiikei'ing a ve^isel bound for a foreign port shown as an export 
in the Trade Ileturjis— 

(a) if it is landed and stacked, or 

(ti) if it is transhipped without being landedf 

(8) Tf the answer to both parts of (7) is in the negative is it the ease that 

the exports and re-exports of coal given in the Trade Returns 
consist entirely of ‘ cargo ’ coal as distinct from ‘ bunker ’ coal? 
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2. Correspondence with the Government of India in the 
Department of Commerce. 

(a) Lettei' to the, Serretdrii to the O on eminent of hulia in the (Joiiitnerce 
Depui tou'ot, (luted 'Jth November 1925. 

With reference to tlie Bosoliition of the Govermncnt of India in the 
“Commerce Department No. 47-T. (49), dated the 30th September 1925 in 
which the Tariff Uo.'ird were directed to en(|uire into the question wdiether 
protective duties sliould V)e imposed on c-oul, I am directed to request tiiat 
the Board may lie furnished witli information on the following points: — 

(1) Has it yet been finally decided whether, a.s recommended by tho 

Coal CJommittee, export coal certified by the Grading Board 
slionld be granted an additional rebate of 12j per cent, of the 
railway freight and a reduction of 4 annas a ton in the river 
due.s.!' 

(2) Has a final deci.sion been .arrived at on the qne.stIon whether a 

rebate should he granted on coal sent to Bombay by tho all-rail 
route? (Paragraph 66 of the Coal Committee’s Report.) 

(3) By what date i.s it expected that the Grading Board will be in a 

position to certify cargoes of export coal? 

<4) What will be the distances from Romhay of the now Coalfields likely 
to be opened up by the new Central Coalfields Railway? 

(5) What will be the approximate rail freights on coal from t])e.se fields 

to Bomhay? 

(6) Is the coal raised in these fields likely to be superior in quality to 

the coal raised in the Central .Provinces fields? 

(7) Have tho Government of India any recent information as to the 
‘ South African Railway freights on ex]M)Vt a)Kl other coal and as 

to the amount of the rebate on export coal granted by the South 
African Railways? If not can they sugge.st any means by which 
the Bo;>rd could a,scprta.in whether any change has been made 
since the Coal Committee ro|)Ortod? 


(h) Letter from the Gore.rnwent of Indio, Departinent of Comtneree, 
dated, the, ith December 19.1.5. 

I am directed to reply a.s follows to your letter No. 647, dated tho 9tli 
November 1925; — 

(1) It has been decided by the railways concerned to grant an addi¬ 
tional rebate of 124 l>er cent, of the railway freight on export 
coal certified by the Grading Board. The Calcutta Port Commis¬ 
sioners have also agreed to a reduction of 4 annas a ton in the 
river dues on such coal. 

((2) The railways concerned have declined to give a rebate on coal sent 
by the all rail route to Bombay, but tho que.stion of a reduction 
in rates on long distance coal, which includes coal for Bombay, is 
under consideration. 

f3) It is understood that Mr. Whitw'orth has already informed the 
Tariff Board that the Coal Grading Board should be in a position 
to certify cargoes by the middle of January 1926. 

i(4) and (6) It is not proposed at present to undertake the construction 
of the whole of the Central India Coalfields Railways as was 
originally contemplated. The portions under construction are 
the lines from Barkakhana to Hutur, Daltonganj to Berwadih 
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and Anuppur to Semra and it is even being seriously considered 
whether the work on the Anuppur-Semra portion should not be 
discontinued. The subjoined statement gives the names of the 
stations which serve the existing collieries on the portions of the 
railway under construction and their distances from Bombay and 
the freight on coal (including terminal and ghat charges) frorn 
them to Bombay. 


Name of collDry statiin. 

Distance 

via 

,\nupi)ur. 

Rita per 
ton. 

‘ Distsiico 
via 

; Daltongarij. 

iiiito per 
ton. 



Rs. 

A. P. 

i 

i 

Rs. A, P. 

Semr .1 . . . ■ ■ 

827 

12 

3 0 

1 


Hutur ..... 

901 

13 

5 0 

1,108 

14 8 0 

Bhtirkunda .... 

1,000 

14 

3 0 

' 1,103 

i 

15 5 0 


No further information is available at pre.scnt. 

(6) The Chief Mining Engineer to the Kailway Board has been asked 

to furnish the necessary inforinatio}i direct to the Tariff Board. 

(7) The Government of India have no more recent information than that 

given by the Coal Committee in their report. It is possible that 
the Director General of Commercial Intelligence may be able to 
obtain by cable the information required from His Majesty’s 
Trade Commissioner at Cape Town and it is suggested that he 
may he approached ou the subject. 
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Witness No. !• 

INDIAN MINING FEDERATION, CALCUTTA. 

A.— Wkitten. 

Statement /.— Letter, dated the 28th October 1925. 

Ill compliance with the request contained in your letter No. 550, dated 
the 7th October 1925, I nm directed to forward herewith a statement by the 
Committee of the Indian Mining Federation regarding the claim of protec¬ 
tion to the Indian coal industry. 

2. I am now to enquire what will be programme of the Board’s enquiry and 
particularly, when would they desire the representatives of the Committee to 
appear before them to support their written statement. 

3. Six additional copies of the statement together with the enclosures are 
also forwarded herewith, as desired. It is understood that the statement 
submitted will be printed by you in extenso in which case, the Federation 
shall be obliged to be furnished with 300 copies thereof, if necessary on 
payment. 


Statement by the Indian Mining Federation before the Tariff Board regarding 
the claims for a protective duty on imported coal in India. 

I.—Extent of Import of Foreign Coal. 

A necessary prelude to an attempt at economic and partical justification 
of the Indian coal industry for the imposition of a protective duty on imported 
coal in India is a correct appreciation of the extent of import of foreign coal 
into India and generally a correct understanding of the coal trade situation 
to-day. In Statement I, appended to this memorandum are set out the statis¬ 
tics showing the production of Indian coal (including output of Native States) 
and the quantity of foreign coal imported into this country in the recent years. 
It will have been observed on a reference to this statement that while the 
average quantity of foreign coal imported each year during the five years 
1906-10 was 3'4 lakhs and during the five years 1911-16 4-42 lakhs, it rose 
to 1 million and 1-1 million during the years 1921 and 1922 respectively. 
There has been a decline in import since but the quantity imported during 
the first 8 months of 1925 is 3-2 lakhs or in other words, the import continues 
even at the present moment roughly at the rate of 5 lakhs tons a year. 
The actual import, however, of the remaining months of this year may falsify 
this estimate but in that case it would be easy to understand why the import 
of the later months did not keep pace with those of the earlier months. At all 
events, but for the disturbing factor of the serious and protracted mill strike 
at Bombay, an annual import of 5 lakhs of tons would be a reasonable and 
accurate estimate of the extent of the import of foreign coal into India at the 
present moment. 

2. A quantity of 6 lakhs of tons represents doubtless a comparatively small 
fraction of the total Indian output. Assuming 19i million tons as the 
average output of Indian coal, the present import may be regarded to re¬ 
present no higher than 2-5 per cent, of the total output. This percentage 
worked out on the figure of total output is, however, grossly misleading. A 
correct appreciation of the influence of the foreign coal in the Indiair market 
can be obtained not by its comparison with the total output of Indian coal 
but with reference to the total quantity of commercially available Indian coal 
which finds effective market. In Statement II, will be found statistics of 
production of coal within British India in different provinces. It will at once 
appear that in certain provinces as well as in some of the Native States coal 
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is raised in insignificantly small quantity and afinost entirely to rigidly 

restricted and local markets. In any computation of the quantity of coal 
commercially available for the entire Indian market these small local outputs 
do not enter. Assuming these local outputs at 1 million tons, the gross average- 
total production of the important Indisyi coalfields stands at 18-6 millions; of 
this another allowance of 2'5 millions may be taken as rei)resenting wastage 
and colliery consumption, thus leaving a net average production of the import¬ 
ant coalfields at 16 million tons a year. This figure again includes the output 
of the railway-owned colliei-ie,s averaging annually about 1’6 million tons. 
Deducting tliis quantity, the total average coramerciall.y available Indian coal 
ill the Indian market is 14-5 million tons a .year. The imported coal e,stimated' 
at 5 lakhs of tons a year thus represents 3-45 per cent, of thi.s annual quantity. 

3. In this connection, it is necessary to refer here to another tact. Coal 
is not the only foreign fuel competing with Indian coal at the home market— 
tliere is also the inqiorted oil fuel. It is remarkable how the import of oil 
fuel has been first increasing in the recent yeans. From 35 million gallons in 
1919, it has risen to 90 million gallons in 1924, as it would appear from State¬ 
ment III attached to this memorandum. The import of 90 million gallons of 
oil fuel means a displacement of more than 6 lakh.s tons of Indian coal from 
the home market representing roughl.y 4-15 per cent, of the total Indian com- 
lueiciall.v available coal. The Committee of the Federation desire to impress 
on the Board the gravity of the competition of the oil fuel more so ns they 
have later on in this memorandum formulated ]>ro])osals henring this fact iu 
view. It is, iu effect, the .suggestion of the Indian Mining Federation that 
so far as protective measures are concerned, the imported oil fuel must be 
regarded on priiiMplr in the same category as imported coni. 

IJ.—Effect of hnport of foreij/ii eoah 

4. From the position indicated in the previous paragraph it may appear 
that the (ilniiu of the Indian coal industr.y for protection is open to the criticism 
that the amount of r'om[)eting foreign coal in the Indian murkot is not very 
large in pioj)ortioii to the total eommeicially available outjrut of the country. 
The Committee of the Indian Mining Federation can have no hesitation in 
accepting the data of thi.s criticism as a statement of fact but they would at 
the same time point out that any couelmsion rvhich might be drawn from this 
fact regarding the effect of foreign coal on the Indian market mn.st take full 
cognizance of the two following considerations; — 

(1) The imported coal is not marketed throughout the country hut com¬ 

pete intemsively at important centres with Indian coal. From the 
Statement IV attached to this memorandum, it will have been 
observed that full 60 per cent, of the foreign coal representing 
roughly 3 lakhs of tons is imported into Bombay against a total 
market there of not more than 4-5 lakh tons a year. Another 
23 or 24 pur cent. i.s imported in Karachi representing 120 
thousand tons a year against a total estimated market there of 
not more than 1,80 thousand tons a year. The que.stion of 5 lakhs 
of tons of foreign coal competing in the Indian market is not 
a question of foreign competition with 3-45 per cent, of Indian 
output hut assumes a much more serious importance inasmuch as 
it imperils the market of Indian coal in two important centres, 
namely, Bombay and Karachi. 

(2) There is, however, a still more important and graver aspect of the 

que.stion. In appraising the claim of the Indian coal industry 
for protection, the fact must be clearly recognised that the 
Indian coal tade to-day is in a serious slump. For reasons 
which will presently be briefly described, the coal trade at the 
present moment is passing through an unusual depression. The 
import of foreign coal is merely one of the elements in the depres¬ 
sion but the question how far this depression can be attributed to 
the influx of foreign coal is no measure of the necessity of pro- 
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■fceotion required for rehabilitation of the Indian coal trade. 
Had the other depressing factors been absent, probably there 
would have been no need for protection. With these, however, in 
full operation, the import of foreign coal is aggravating the 
depression and, as such, requires to be guarded against. A 
general depression is the dominating factor in the coal trade 
situation to-day and in fact it is the extent of depression which 
justifies the protective measures. 

5. As the Indian Fiscal Commission clearly recognised, the coal trade in 
India has never been in a profitable position. Leaving aside absolutely tem¬ 
porary improvements, the only period of steady and fair prosperity which the 
■coal trade knew was between the years 1918 and 1921. Almost following the 
armistice there was an industrial boom in the country which stimulated a 
great demand for coal. This hectic demand is writ large on the figures of 
consumption of coal by the small industries in the year 1919. This unusual 
■demand of the small industries (for the industrial activities only gave rise to 
small industrial concerns) synchronised happily with an increase of demand 
for Indian coal in the overseas market. The closing months of 1919 marked 
the high water mark of this temporary prosperity of the coal trade for though 
throughout the whole of 1920 tlie export demand for Indian coal continued 
firm, the demand of the small industries sharply declined next year. By the 

■January 1921, the foreign ports closed for the Indian coal but the unprece¬ 
dented bunkering demand owing to a large volume of tonnage having entered 
the Indian ports, the strength of the market yet remained unabated. By the 
year 1922, economic dislocation in Europe and restriction on purchasing 
power led to the sharp decline of India’s foreign trade with the result that 
the bunkering demand most markedly fell and with it the last support of an 
improved coal market was removed. The .statistics bearing on the position of 
these years are indicated in the St.atemeut V attached to this memorandum. 
'The menacing development in the Indian coal market in the shape of the 
import of foreign coal was evidenced a.s early a.s May 1921. But its effect was 
ob.soured for a time owing to the general demand in the country, particularly 
the bunkering demand. But by the. end of the year 1922, after the Indian 
market had been dumped by more than 2 millions of tons ol foreign coal, the 
effects were clearly traceable in the steadilj' falling prices, by which time the 
only surviving factor of strength in the market, namely, the bunkering demand 
had also most sharply reacted. 

6. To .sum up, the import of foreign coal at the present moment is only 
one of the elements in the present depression, the other factors operative being 
the lack of industrial and bunkering demand and the complete less of the 
over.sea.s market. 

III.—Economic justification of protection for coal trade. 

7. An attempt has hitherto been made to determine the extent to which the 
import of foreign coal i.s re-acting unfavourably on the Indian coal trade 
generally. Such an attempt, however, mu.st be regarded to have been made 
absolutely without prejudice to arguments which would pre,sently follow in 
support of protection for the Indian coal trade. As the Committee of the 
Federation view it, the effect of the imported coal on the Indian coal trade 
generally is an immaterial issue for their present purpose to study. So long 
as a protective policy has been justified on theoritical grounds and the position 
of competition with foreign coal h.as been proved to he against the Indian coal, 
the case of the Federation may regarded as completely made out, 

8. In paragraph 97 of their Report the. Indian Fiscal Commission laid 
■down three conditions which must be fulfilled by an industry in order to 
justify its claim for protection. Briefly stated these conditions are: (1) the 
industry must be one possessing natural advantages; (2) the industry must 
be one which without the helji of jirotection is not likely to develop as rapidly 
:as desirable in the interest of the country; (3) the industry must be one which 
will eventually be able to face foreign competition without protection. 
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9, As regards natural advantages, the most important question relating 
to the coal industry is of course the potential resources of India. In this con¬ 
nection it would be sufficient to state that the resources of India are abundant. 
In Statement VI attached to this niemoranduni would be found a comparative 
statement, showing the coal resources of India and other principal countries 
of the world. Another question relevant to the coal resources is their quality. 
In this connection a statement is enclosed (No. VII) which would show the 
composition of the various grades of Indian coal and coal of the other coun¬ 
tries. It would appear that while the qualities of Indian coal remarkably 
varv, even the marginal grades are likely to meet all ordinary industrial 
purposes As regards other factors of production, such as, labour supply and 
a large market, the Indian industry is distinctly in an advantageous position 
The onlv desideratum of the industry hitherto was the defective transport 
system on which the Indian P'iscal Conimision laid much stress but the 
mittee of the Indian Milling Federation arc glad to bo able to report that 
the position has since then very remarkably improved. 


10. A.s regards the second condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission, 
it is the view of tho Indian Mining Federation that a protective tariff is one 
of the three measures which should effectually rehabilitate the Indian J-ual 
trade. It is difficult to state with precision what the effect of a tariff unaided 
by other moasures would be on the trade. But tho Committee are genera, ly 
certain that even singly the effect would be great. With regard to Bus con¬ 
dition again, it is clear from paragraph 100 of the Report that the Comiim- 
sion did not intend it to be applied except in the ca«6 of comparatively’ young 
industries. The case of an industry temporarily depressed or atrophied was 
also distinctly contemplated by the Comm,s.sion and with regard to this class 
of industry the condition (2) can be less applied than in the ca.se of other 
industries. 

11. Turning to the third condition laid down by the Commission, it would 
no doubt be possible, other factors of dejiression being absent, to remove the 
proteetive duty on foreign coal, once the Indian industry has been reha¬ 
bilitated. But here again, the condition need not be taken very seriously, 
as the Commission distinctly holds in paragraph 98 that “ another^ class of 
industry which should bo regarded with a fiivournble eye is that in which there 
is a possibility that in course of time the whole of the country can be supplied 
by the homo production. In the case of .such an industry the burden on the 
consumers deteriuiues automatically. As soon ns tho foreign import ceases 
to come in, the price ceases to be regulated by the foreign price pins the import 
duty. It is regulated by the internal competition." Price is fixed at a 
figure forced down by internal competition and it is under such circumstances 
immaterial whether the duty is removed or not. 

12. It is not probably necessary to labour at length the fact that the 
ordinary conditions of protection are fulfilled by the Indian coal industry. 
For the industry is one which falls both under the category of tho,so essential 
for iia.tioiial defence as also of the basic industries. In paragraph 106^ of 
their Report, the Indian Fiscal Commission states “ that they have no hesita¬ 
tion in affirming the principle that any industry which is essential for the 
purpose of national defence and for which the conditions in India are not 
unfavourable should, if necessary, be adequately protected,” irrespective of 
the general conditions which they have laid down for the industries. Again, 
in paragraph 108 of their Report, tho Commission thus place the case of the 
basic industry; the "decision whether protection should be given to basic 
industries should rest rather on considerations of national economics than 
on the economics of the particular industry.” Further in paragraph 105 the 
Commission recommends for consideration the case of the industry which may 
be at such a distance from certain port of the country adjoining the sea-board 
that it is unable to compete in those parts with goods imported by sea. It 
would appear and will be still more clear after the position of competition ha.s 
been stated that this observation exactly covers the case of the coal industry 
in its present application for protection against foreign coal. 
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13. Much has been said to establish that the Indian coal industry satisfies 
almost all the theoretic tests which the Indian Fiscal Commission laid down 
to entitle an industry to a protective tariff. Attention might, however, be 
drawn to paragraph 114 of the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission in 
which the Commissioners disou,ss specifically the proposition for protection of 
the Indian coal industry put forward before them by the Indian Mining 
Federation. The Commission records their opinion that the Indian coal indus¬ 
try is “ one of those cases in which Ve are convinced that the protection of 
the basic industry or raw material woxdd not be to the advantage of the 
country as a whole.” Unfortunate as the conclusion of the Commission was, 
it was based hai-gely on the view that the coal industry was suffering in the 
early part of 1922 from a special and temporary disability, namely, that 
arising from a defective railivay transportation. The pre.3ent .severe depres¬ 
sion ivhich wa.s evidenced in the clo.sing months of 1922 could not, however, 
be foreseen either by the coal trade or by the Fiscal Commis.sion towards the 
close of 1921 or in the early part of 1922. After a careful study of the Com¬ 
mission’s observations in paragraph 114, it is difficult to escape from the 
conclusion that the refusal of the Commis.sion to recommend a protective 
measure for the coal trade xvas not of a categorical character but was based 
almost entirely on the view that the problem of the coal trade was uncon¬ 
nected with the problem of foreign competition. As the Commission clearly 
remark.s that till the unfavourable transportation conditions are removed, 
“ no measure of jirotection would bring prosperity and when they are removed, 
the industry will need no protection.” Tho Commission, however, in 
no uncertain terms recognised the importance of the coal industry and 
expressed the desire that the coal resources of India .should be 
sufficiently developed. It was, therefore, distinctly the view of the 
Commission that it is neoe.s.snry that the industry .should be placed 
on a more profitable basis. Having regard to this general attitude to the 
coal ixidustry and the fact that the coal trade to-day is not suffering, as the 
Commission conceived, from any special difficulty but from a general depres¬ 
sion in which the foreign competition play.s a definite part, it may be assumed 
that the observations of the Comiuission do not weaken the present ease of 
the Indian coal industry for protection. 


IV.—Position of competition. 

14. It is now proposed to examine the actual position of competition 
which has in the previous paragraph assumed to be unfavourable for Indian 
coal. 

15. The case for a protective duty on imported coal in India was pithily 
but effectually summed up by the Indian Coal Committee in paragraph 36 of 
the Report in which they state that Indian coal can only hope to compete 
in Bombay and Karachi if the pit-head price is not higher than Rs. 6. This 
finding read together with the conclusion of the Committee recorded in para¬ 
graphs 39 and 41 of their Report that the average raising cost in the Jharia 
and Raneegunj fields are Rs. 5 and Rs. 6 a ton respectively and that this 
scale of the cost of production does not admit of any reduction, would seem 
to establish beyond any doubt that Indian coal is in need of protection 
against foreign coal in the centres of competition. The cases of Bombay 
and Karachi have been specially mentioned, for as already pointed out in 
Statement IV, between these tw’o places no less than 8.5 per cent, of the 
foreign coal is landed. It has, moreover, to be taken into consideration 
that the case against Indian coal in the competition with foreign coal in 
various centres has been under-estimated to the extent of annas 8 per ton, as 
pointed out by Mr. Banerjee in paragraph 7 of his minute of dissent as a 
member of the Coal Committee. To sum up, on the data disclosed before and 
accepted by the Coal Committee, Indian coal is being nnder-sold to the 
extent of Re. 1-8 per ton, assuming the collieries’ profit at Re. 1 per ton and 
taking into account the extent of under-estimation referred to by Mr. 
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Banerjee. The position no doubt has changed since the Coal Committee 
examined it. The Committee recommended a direct assistance to the Indian 
coal to the extent of 12 annas (this rate in the case of Jharia and 10 annas- 
in the case of Raneegunj coal roughly) and though definite announcement 
has not yet been made, it is certain for all practical purposes that the Gov¬ 
ernment have accepted this recommendation. It may, therefore, he argued 
that with this additional assistance successful competition of Indian coal 
with foreign coal in Bombay and Karachi has been rendered possible within 
a very narrow margin of doubt, if not, entirely. To meet such criticisms, 
it will he of advantage to review the position of competition afresh in the 
light of the latest development. 

16. To start with let the c.i.f. price of Indian coal be calculated for Bom¬ 
bay and Karachi. As the steamer freights to both the places are identical, 
the quotation too would be the same. The various items making up the 
c.i.f. price are indicated and added up below; — 


Cost of coal at pit-head . 

Railway freight 

Port Commis.sioners’ charge.s . 

Insurance . . . . 

Allowance for shortage 

Finance . 

Agency charges at destination 
Steamer freight 

Tot.4t. 


Rs. .5 (Jharia). 

’Rs. 2-12 (Jharia coal). 

Re. 1-2 (including grading fee and 
cost of supervision). 

Annas 3. 

Annas 5 (being 4 per cent, of f.o.b 
cost). 

Anna.s 4. 

Annas 4. 

Rs. 8-4. 


Rs. 18-2. 


These figures of c.i.f, price exclude any allowance for profits of the under¬ 
taking. A.s.suraing this at Re. 1 per ton, the c.i.f. price at which Indian coal' 
can be quoted at Bombay and Karachi is Rs. 19-2. It is, however, to be 
carefully remembered that quality taken into consideration thoughout the 
calculation is of the best grade. 


17. As again.st this c.i.f. price at which the best grade Indian coal can 
be quoted at Bombay and Karachi, some of the most important competing 
foreign coals are being quoted at a markedly lower figure. The Statement 
VIII enclosed with this memorandum exhibits the position of competition of 
Indian and foreign coal at Bombay at present and in the recent months. 
This statement is compiled from the reports published in “ Commerce ” and' 
though not free from inaccuracies can be generally regarded as of a depend¬ 
able character. The Committee, however, reserve the right of correcting any 
of these figures in a supplementary statement, should they find it necessary. 
It would appear that Transvaal (Witbank) coal has been sold in Bombay at 
Rs. 19-4 ex-scales, which mean a c.i.f. quotation of Rs. 17 per ton. This 
would disclose so far as this coal is concerned an under-quotation below the- 
price at which Indian coal can be quoted to the extent of Rs. 2-2 per ton. 
It is true that intrinsically the best grade of Jharia coal is most decidedly 
superior to the Transvaal coal bmt in the present state of competition quality 
for quality Bengal coal will have to quote below the South African coal or in 
other words, which is the same thing, price for price Bengal will have to- 
supply coal of a quality superior to what is supplied by South Africa. 
Assuming this line of argument, it can be. held.that Transvaal and Natal coal 
are each selUpg at Bombay at a price .Rs., 2 ^)er toil leaver than the figure at- 
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which they should sell in order that the best grade of Indian coal may find 
market there at a profit. For the purpose of this conclusion the price of 
Transvaal and Natal coal has been taken at Rs. 19-4 and Rs. 21-4 respectively 
ex-scales or Rs. 17 and Rs. 19 per ton c.i.f. Bombay. 


18. The calculation given above relates to South African coal. The only 
other coal imported in appreciable quantity at Bombay is British coal. A 
shipment of first class Japanese coal is also reported to have recently arrived 
at Bombay but the Committee of tiie Federation possess at present no precise 
information with regard to this coal. Regarding the British coal, the quality 
is so markedly superior to that of Indian coal that it is difficult to estimate 
the exact position of competition between the two. Generally speaking, the 
British coal is sold Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 a ton higher than best Indian coal. 
Recently, however, some North County low-priced British coal has also been 
landed at Bombay and offered as low as Rs. 19 a ton c.i.f. The impression 
of the Committee of the Federation is that if the price of the British coal 
can be increased by Rs. 7 per ton, the best grade of Indian coal will have a 
fair chance of competing successfully with it. 


19. In paragraphs 17 and 13, only the position of competition at Bombay 
has been described. The position in other centres, particularly at Karachi 
is identical. The market at Bombay is, therefore, intended to be regarded 
as typical of the state of competition throughout the country. 

20. Hitherto in estimating the position of competition between the Indian 

aiid foreign coal, it lias been assumed that only the best grade of coal would 

be exported and it is on that assumption that it has been held that South 

African coal should sell Rs. 2 and British coal Rs. 7 a ton higher in price 

respectively than the rate at which they have been selling now. But -*:he 

very important question arises what would be the effect on the coal trade 
generally if the very best grades of Indian coal can find a market at a price 
which would just leave it a modest profit on the undertaking. It lias been 
already stressed at great length that the problem at the present moment of 
the coal trade is the problem of depression and so long as the best 

Indian coal are unable to command a price higher than what would leave 
it a bare profit, the depression in the coal trade will continue. It is to be 
very carefully remembered that the qualities of Indian coal remarkably vary. 
While the raising cost of production of practically all grades of coal is more 
or less the same, there is an intrinsic difference in quality which must under 
normal conditions lead to differential rates of prices. In order that the 
lowest grade of coal must earn a modest profit, it is necessary that the highest 
grade should earn a price several rupees over its cost of production, ihe 
disparity in price between the different grades of Indian coal is a marked 
feature of the coal trade and there cannot be any disputing this very familiar 
fact. There is, moreover, nothing striking about it, as this is merely the 
application of the economic doctrine of the marginal theory of value. It 
would, therefore, follow that the rate of pit-head price of best grade of ^dian 
coal which has been assumed in the computation of c.i.f. price at Ks. 0, 
should really be Rs. 9 or thereabout in order that the lower grades of coal 
may earn a profit fairly over their raising cost. In such circumrtances, the 
margin of under-quotation of Indian coal by South African and British coal 
taking quality into account, should be regarded at a figure Rs. d nigner, 
namely, Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 respectively. 


21. There is one more question in connection with an estimate of the 
competitive position of Indian and foreign coal which is to be carefully con¬ 
sidered. It is not known if the present prices of foreign coal particularly 
.of South African, can be regarded as their lowest possible quotation or 
whether there is margin left to admit of further reduction m order to meet 
Indian competition. Reliable information on this point is not forthcoming 
but the fact remains that South Africa has reduced price considerably si^ 
1922 and 1923. The enclose statements ix would show that iiutliiL j'nrrrn- 
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1922 and 1923 the South African coal was offered at 31 or 32 j. c.i.f. Bombay 
but at the present rftoment cargoes of Natal coal are being freely offered at 
28s. and of Transvaal at 26s. c.i.f. Bombay. The reduction of price is propor¬ 
tionately heavier in rupee owing to the higher rate of exchange at present. 

22. The question of exchange just mentioned is again another complicating 
factor in estimating the position of competition. In 1921-1922, the exchange 
was at Is. 4(1. or in the neighbourSood thereof. To-day it stands at Is, 
G^^d. It is obvious that the higher the rate of exchange, the more difficult 
it becomes for the Indian coal to meet foreign competition. The rise of a 
penny per rupee in exchange brings down the South African quotation by 
61 per cent, or practically at a little over Re. 1 per ton. Desyjite the state¬ 
ment of the Hon’ble Finance Member suspicion is not entirely absent that 
the rates may go up still further. But even without a further advance the 
Indian coal trade is even now entitled to claim a protective duty of 121 per 
cent, ad valorem on the ground of higher exchange alone. 

23. It is not at all necessary to study wherein the secret lies of the foreign 
coal which enables them to compete successfully at the distant markets of 
Karachi and Bombay, it may still, however, be instructive to refer here to a 
few salient facts. 

24. The cost of pioduotion of Indian coal is indicated in Statement X 
enclosed with this memorandum. The Committee venture to say this repre¬ 
sents the irreducible minimum cost per ton in the Bengal coalfields. It will 
be granted that this compares very favourably with the British cost and 
probably not very unfavourably with the South African cost. No definite 
statement can be made with regard to the South African position, as it is 
difficult to ascertain what the cost of production there is. Seeing that South 
Africa is able to quote at Bombay at 26s. c.i.f. and assuming the steamer 
freight from Durban to Bombay at about 12.s. and railway freight from Natal 
collieries to Durban on an average at 7s. it would appear that the pit-head 
price including the profits of the undertaking is not higher than 6s. Pre¬ 
suming even that the cost is a penny or two higher, it seems an absurdly low 
figure to accept for the raising cost; it is possible that South Africa charges 
differential rates for export, bunker and internal industrial consumption. 
In the matter of bunkering, the South African coal has a particularly strong 
position of advantage, Durban being an important bunkering port for ail 
vessels plying between Europe and eastern waters. In fact, figures were 
obtained by the Indian Coal Committee which went to prove this hypothesis. 

25. Apart from the cost of production South Africa would also seem to 
have had some advantage in the matter of railway transport charges. There 
is at the present moment a rebate of railway freight amounting to 7s. 9d. 
per ton but as the Coal Committee point out, the net freight payable by the 
Natal mine is practically the same as paid at present by the Indian coal 
from the coalfields to the docks. It has, therefore, been argued that the fact 
that a rebate is granted by South African railways on export coal should be 
.made no ground for a special protection to bo sought by Indian coal. Those 
who offer this criticism do not seem to have full appreciation of the point 
of view of those who ask for a countervailing duty on the South African coal 
owing to the operation of this rebate. The question is not whether the 
net freight payable by South Africa is equal to, more, or less than the net 
rail freight paid by the Indian coal hut whether any special privilege is not 
granted in order that the South African coal may be in a better position to 
face competition in the Indian market. It can certainly be asserted that 
South Africa enjoys such special privilege. That the rebate granted to the 
South African coal is intended to operate and does as a matter of fact operate 
as a bounty, can be easily ascertained from the fact that there are differential 
rates of price of coal for bunker, internal consumption and export, the price 
for the first two purposes being progressively higher than the price chargeci 
for export coal. A further fact also confirms this view. The endeavour of 
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the South African authorities to ship cheap coal was so strenuous that in 
1921, the rate of rebate was 18s. 4d. from which it was reduced to 9s. 9d. per 
ton and thence to the pfesent figure. Lastly, there is the question of un¬ 
economical steamer freights, the full advantage of which are obtained by 
both the British and the South African coal export trade. In Chapter Vlll 
of their report, the Indian Coal Committee have fully gone into this ques¬ 
tion and in paragraph 98 they record their view that “ comparatively low 
freights for competing countries must be accepted as unavoidable by the 
Calcutta coal export trade.” The Indian coal export trade is prepared to 
accept this position, as it is well aware that there is no remedy against it; 
at the same time they certainly think they are entitled to special protection, 
against the disability which they have to labour under. 


1 ^.—Proposals formulated. 

26. It now remains for the Committee to formulate their definite propo¬ 
sals for the consideration of the Board. They are afraid, in this connection, 
it would not be possible for them to confine their suggestions to merely an 
imposition bf a protective duty on imported coal in India. As already indi¬ 
cated, coal is not the only foreign fuel competing with Indian coal. Any 
proposal for protection of the Indian coal industry must, therefore, embrace 
measures calculated not only to arrest the import of foreign coal into In la 
but also the import of oil fuel in the country or at least to financially exploit 
the imported oil fuel for the benefit of the Indian coal trade. How far tne 
Board may have any technical difficulty in considering the protective pro¬ 
posal in this wider aspect, the Committee of the Federation made no attempt 
to ascertain. It is their suggestion that should such technical difficulties be 
found to exist, steps might be taken by the Board to have them removed. 
The proposals of the Federation are: — 

(1) that a protective duty of Rs. 5 a ton be imposed on Natal and 

Transvaal coal imported into India, the duty to increa^ iu 
pondingly with additional indirect bounty granted to the bouth 
African export coal, 

(2) that a protective duty of Bs. 10 a ton be imposed on all other coal 

iinport6cl into India, 

(3) that these duties be in force for a period of five years at the end 

of which the question of their repeal or continuance be exclaimed 
in the light of the position then confronted by the Indian coal 
trade, 

(4) that an additional duty he imposed on the mmeral oil 

into India and generally used as fuel for industrial purpose at 
the rate of half anna per gallon, the proceeds of the duty being 
ear-marked for the purpose indicated below, 

(5) that the Board do record a further recommendation for grant of a 

bounty at the rate of Bs. 3 per ton on 

any foreign port, the funds for the payment of bounty being 
found from the proceed.^ of the duty suggested under proposal 
(4) above. 


(6) that the proposed bounty be p.aid for a period of four years. 

27. The proposals formulated in the previous paragraph are on the basis 
of the present selling prices of foreign coal in India. Should these show a 
steadily downward tendency after the protective measures have been taken 
the whole question will have to be re-opened for fresh examination. 
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Enclosure I. 


Statement I. Shou'ing the inoduction oj Indian Goal (including output Oj 
Native States) and the quantity of foreign Coal imported into India. 


Years. 

Output of Indian 
Coal. 

Import of foreign. 
Coal. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

I90G-iO (Average) .... * 

11,523,000 

344.,000 

1911-15 „ . 

15,440,000 

427,000 

191<J.20 „ . 

19,350,000 

44,000 

1921. 

19,S02,C00 

1,088,468 

1922 . 

19,010,000 

1,117,693 

1923 . 

19.057,<^00 

578,887 

1924 . 

21,176,000 

402,888 

1925 (a). 

... 

328,657 


i«) January to August. 





Statement II.—Showing prvducUon of Coal in British India Province by Province between the years 1920 to 1924. 
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GRAND TOTAL . 17,082,711 18,368,934 18,168,988 18,763,967 30,256,034 








Statement IIL—Skoieing the impart of Fuel Oils into India during the years 1919 <o 1924. 



Torn, , 35,314,734 42,781,627 50,181,234 65,235,366 72,035,034 89,152,952 
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Enclosure IV. 

Statement IV.—Shoioing the pei'centage share of 'JFnreign Coal and Coke imported 
hy each Province during the first eight months of 1925. 




Province. 


• 


.Tanuary to 
August 
1926. 

Percentage 
of share. 







Tons. 


Bengal 

• 

. 


• 


995 

•28 

Bombay . 

• 

. 

• 

* 


208,570 

69-72 

Sind 

• 

. 

. 

• 


80,469 

23-04 

Hadras 

• 

• *. • 




14,250 

4-07 

Burma 

• 

. 

• 

• 


45,018 

lZ-89 





Total 

• 

349,302 ' 

100 


Enclosure V. 

Statement V.—Showing the guantity of Indian Coal (1) Exported abroad^ 
{2) Consumed for hunkering requirements and (3) Vsed in domestic consumption 
and miscellaneous industries other than organised industries between the years 
1918 to 1923. 


Yeae. 

Bunker. 

Domestic 
and Miscellaneous 
Industrial 

Export. 


Consnmptioi). 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

:1918 . 

• 

1,180,900 

4,960,000 

74,466 

.1919 . 

■ 

1,676,000 

6,240,000 

608,637 

1920 . 

’ 

1,967,000 

775,0f-0 

1.224,758 

1921 • 


1,532,000 

4,802,000 

299,791 

1922 . 

• 

796,000 

4,521,000 

77,118 

1923 . 

• 

819,000 

6,016,000 

136,585 


Note.—T hese figures are estracted from ‘ Production and consumption in India ’ published 
by the Commercial Intelligence Department. 


C 
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Enclosure VI. 


Statement YI.—Showing the coal resources of India and other countries. 


Italy 
Portugal 
Spain 
Belgium 
India 
Japan 

Great Britain 
Prance 
Geimany 
United States 

Non:.—The figures quoted are these compiled 


243 Million Metric Tons. 
20 „ 

6,220 „ 

11,000 „ 

70,000 „ 

7,971 „ 

140,000 
4,500 „ 

04,805 ., 

3,200,000 „ 

by the Internationa! Geological Cougrefs^ 


Canada, 1923. The Paper on India rtsoui’cfs was (ontrihuted to the t ongress 


by Mr. H. H. Hajden, 
ment of India. 


C.I.K., the then Director of Geological Survey, Govern- 
























Statement VIII.—Showing the position of competition in Bombay. 

-The figures are compiled from the issues of ‘ Commerce ’ and the date quoted at the top of the column refers to the date of the issue of 
the paper from which the fiffv.res have heen tahulated. 
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Ks. 16-8 e.i.f, deliTered. delivered. 





EneloBtire IX. 


Statemint IX.—Showing c. i.f. Bombay price for South African Coal {Natal 
and Transvaal) from March 1922 to'July 1923. 


March 1922 

Witbank Coal (Transvaal) at 37/ , 

B. i. f. 

June 192; 

St. Georges/Burnside Coal at 31/6 

ft 

hept. 1922 

Witbank Coal at 

. 30/6 

ft 

Oct. 1922 

•> tf at 

31/6 

it 

Nov. 1922 

Natal Coal at 

. 31/ 


Oec. 1922 

3t it at > 

31/3 

» 

March 1923 

) 1 yv at , 

32/ 


>• It 

Witbank Coal at 

29/6 

,, 

April 1923 

„ „ at 

. 29/6 

it 

May 1923 

■» ft 

29/6 

>> 

J une 1923 

Nfatal Coal at 

31/9 

» 

July 1923 

ft y at 

. 31/6 

ft 

1923 October 

• 

s. 30-6-0. 


1924 April 

• * « 

a, 31-9-0. 


1924 May 

• • • 

s. 31-9-0. 


1924 July 


32-0-0. 



1924 August 
1924 September 
1924 October 
1924 November 

1924 December 
1926 January 

1925 February 
1925 March 
1925 May 
1928 September 
1925 October 


s. ao-ft-o. 

.f. 31-0-0 aud 29-9-0 
S'. 30-0-0 and 29-0-0, 
s. 29-0»0 and 30-0 0. 
s. 29-6-0. 

8. 29-0-0, 29-3-0, 29-4-0, 29-6-0 .nd 3C-C-0 
s. 29-4-0. 

«. 29-4-0. 

s. 29-6-0 and 28-6-0. 
s, 2S-3-0. 

f. 28-6-0, 


Note .—These figures represent actual transactions ot a Bombay firm. 

• These quotations from October 1923 to October 1925 are for Natal Ooal 
and are on a c.i.f. basis .—Vide Federation’s Supplementary letter, dated 19th 
December 1925 (Statement III). 
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Enclosure X. 

Statement X.—Showing the average cost per ton of a colliery raising 2,000 font 
a month veorhing “ Sircari.” 

Ks. A. 

1. Coal getting ........... 1 0 

(Wages on an average being 10 annas per tub of 13 cwt.) 

2. Coal Raising . .. ... . . . .04 

Tramming underground ... . , 1 anna 

Banksman and onsetter ..... 2 annas 

Timbering ....... 1 anna 

3. Main driving . . . .. . . . .03 

(Average rate payable being Ra. 2 per each 2 feet.) 

4. Macbinerv, plant and tramway maintenance . . . . ,01 

5. Pumping (including wages of boilers) . . , . . .01 

6. Boiler Consumption ..05 

7. Tramming and loading . . . . , , , . .04 

8. Stacking ...........02 

9. Establishment . . . . . . . . . . 0 12 

10. Stores ............03 

11. Recruiting . . . ... . ....02 

12. Machinery, but and road repairs . . . . . . .01 

13. Sale charges or Calcutta establishment .• . . . . .06 

14. Royalty.0 6 

15. Taxes and cesses .... . . .... 0 4 

Chowkidavi, 2 pies ..... .1 ' 

Water Board 7 pies . . . , ■ 1 anna 

Mines Board, 3 pies . . . . . .J 

Vo 4 

" orkmen's Insurance ..... 1 anna 

P.oad Cess . . . ‘ . . . 1 anna 

Income-Tax ....... 1 anna 

16. Depreciation'........... 0 3 

17. Miscelianeous . . . . . . , . .01 


TOtai- 


4 14 
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It would thus appear that the production of the Indian mines, as for the 
matter of that, of the principal coalfields has not appreciably increased in the 
recent years. In fact, the level of production i.s still decidedly below that of 
1919, It i.s, however, no doubt true that the output of the year 1924 marks 
some appreciable advance on the level of the previous four years both as 
regards the entire Indian production generally and that of the two prin¬ 
cipal coalfields. But it would nevertheless be still idle to maintain that fall 
in coal prices was due to the increased production in 1924. Had this been 
so, the slump would not have commenced until a fair part of 1924 had 
elapsed. As a matter of fact, prices were alarmingly low, at least of the 
lower grades of coal, as early as the middle of 1923. The fact, moreover, that 
the year 1924 records an increase of output is not without its obvious explan¬ 
ation. Two factors were operative; firstly, the railway position having been 
satisfactory, despatches were little handicapped and secondly, the 2 irevailing 
low prices induced some of the bigger mines to increase output with a view 
to bring down the cost of production. Increased output of the past year is 
thus the effect, rather than the cause of the present slump in coal prices. 


2. The Committee re-confirm their view already expressed in their 
origiival application. 

3. There can be little disputing the fact that the railway position with 
regard to the coal traffic has considerably improved since the beginning of 
1924. It is also a fact that a larger tonnage of coal was and is effectively in 
the market last year and in the current year respectively than in the years 
preceding. But it would be still a mistake to draw any conclusion from such 
a position. An increase in supply of a commodity only re-act on price when 
the demand is constant. In this particular case, it Is the demand which has 
fallen. The tendency of an increased supply to affect price is, nevertheless, 
still present but in the present ease the excess of potential demand entirely 
overshowed the shortage of effective supply. The position will be clear when 
the following figures representing the despatch of coal traffic (iu tons) by the 
E. I. and B. N. Railways are taken into consideration: — 

(the figtire.s are in millions.) 
14’8 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


15- 2 
14-1 
131 
14-3 

16- 5 

13-8 (up to 
8th November). 


It will be observed that in the current year the supply of coal is roughly 
•6 million ton more than in the year 1920. It is impossible to explain a fall 
in prices to the extent of over 100 per cent, owing to an increase in supply by 
roughly 3 per cent. Obviously there are more powerful causes operating in 
the situation. 

4. The Committee have little further information to place before the Board 
than what they have already done in the original application. From en¬ 
quiries, the position in Rangoon and Madras also appears to be substantially 
the same as in Bombay and Karachi. 

6. Most decidedly it is. As regards the quality the following extract from 
paragraph 19 of the South African Coal Commission, 1921, will fully indicate 
the position: 

“ The better classes of Natal coal, at present supplied to shipping, have 
a calorific value of about 14-0, and Witbank District coal supplied by the 
Transvaal Coal Owners’ A,ssociation for shipment at Delagoa Bay is guaran- 
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statement It, — Letter, dated the SOth November 19S5, 

^'°ntinuation of this office letter No. 1863/8-2 dated the 9th November 
_y2o, 1 am directed to forward herewith the reply of Indian Mining Feder¬ 
ation to the questionnaire issued by the Board. Please note that all the 
questions in section 1 of the Board’s Questionnaire have been answered by 
the Committee. On the other hand, the questions No. 24-32, both inclusive, 
in fseotion II of the Board’s questionnaire have been left unanswered. Neces¬ 
sary informations to deal with these latter questions are now under compil¬ 
ation and the replies thereto will be forwarded as soon as they are ready. 

2. I regret owing to pressure of time only one spare copy of- the reply 
could be sent herewith. 


Bephj to the questionnaire issued hy the Tariff Board. 

SECTION I. 

Ge.neual Questions. 

1. (Second Clause). The f.al! in coal prices since the closing months of 
1922 is due to causes^ already stated at length in paragraph 5 of the Feder¬ 
ation .s original application. It is gros.sIy incorrect to maintain that the 
slump is in any way due to increased output of the mines unaccompanied by 
a commensurate increase in demand. A few simple figures will suffice to dis¬ 
prove such^ a hypothesis. Statement .1 attached to the original application is 
clear and instructive enough in this connection. While the average annual 
output of Indian mines during the years 1916 to 1920 was ID'S million tons, 
the production of 1921 was 19'3, of 1922 was 19-0, of 1923 was 19’6 million tons 
respeeti\-el,v. The year 1922 though recording a decline in output from the 
level of previous year was by no means a period of reduced raising. In the 
earlier iiumths of the year there was n serious and prolonged strike on the 
East iiidinii Railway which led to a severe restriction of despatches and conse* 
quently, of raising. 

The question how far the present slump in coal prices can be attributed to 
over-production can be better studied if the figures of production of the two 
important coalfields are intensively studied. 



191P. 

1 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923, 

1924. 

Jharia . . . j 

121 

m 

10-0 

9-9 

10 3 

10-8 

Eanigunj . . j 

68 


5-2 

r.-2 

6-5 

r 

1 


(Figures are in millions.) 


The following figures indicate the percentage increase or decrease of out¬ 
put in each year in comparison with the previous year beginning from 1920. 



1920. 

1921. 

1922 

1923, 

Jharia .. 

—23'4 

-f 8 2 

—I'i 

+ 4T 

Banigunj. 

— 26C 

-f4-2 

— 0-1 

-f-6 8 
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teed to have a value of not less than 12‘6, and actually averages about 12'9. 
Typical analyses of these coals are as follows: — 



Fixed 

Carbon. 

Volatile 

JWatter. 

1 

Ash. 

Sulphur. 

Moisture. 

Natal Coal 

6e-9 

22-4 

9 4 

1-1 

1-2 

Witbank Dfiitrict Coal 

.w-e? 

24'.').'> 

13-47 

1-23 

1-08 


As regards the difference in price, quotations in every centre confirm the 
view of Transvaal being a coal inferior to Natal. 

6. The British coal generally speaking commanding a price Bs. 6 to Rs. 10 
higher than the best Indian coal is that imported from Cardiff or at any rate 
the Welsh coal. The following table representing actual transactions of a 
Bombay firm will go to confirm this definite conclusion : 


Quality. 

Date of arrival. 

Rate (Shillings.) 

C. I. F. 

Welsh 

28-10-21 

47-0 

Bombay, 

)f 

19-11-21 

46-3 


7 J 

9-3-22 

42-3 


f f 

1-4-22 

42-3 

Bhavnagar. 

j; 

16-5-22 

42-3 

Bombay. 

y) 

16-8-22 

48-0 

Bhavnagar, 


2-3-23 

33-8 

Bombay. 

y j 

22-5-23 

48-0 

Bhavnagar. 

}> 

27-10-23 

43-3 

>> 


7. According to the information of the Federation, the arrival of low 
priced North County British coal is a recent development in the coal market 
at Bombay and the quantity so far imported has not probably exceeded 2 
to 8 cargoes. It is impossible to forecast with any precision what would be 
the position of competition between this coal and the Indian coal. Much 
would depend on the .action taken on the report of the Coal Commission now 
sitting in Great Britain. It is pre.sumed that the present low prices of even 
North County coal is due to the operation of bounty at the rate of 5 shillings 
per ton, slioiild this bounty be continued or increased, it is unlikely that the 
quotations of this coal will fall. At any r.ate, it is certain that this coal will 
always be able to command a price R.s. 3 to Rs. 5 higher than the best grades 
of Indian coal. 

8. The Committee consider it profitless to study this question, for the ques¬ 
tion of fluctuation of steamer freight payable by South African coal_ trade 
is a part of the wider question of the fluctuation of price at which it is able 
to land coal at Bombay. The figure of 125. is probably correct so far as it is 
indicative of the present position. But the Committee are not without appre¬ 
hensions that it may be lowered with a view to meet Indian competition. The 
attention of the Board is in this connection invited to Statement IX enclosed 
with the original application of the Federation. 

9. Seeing that the British coat is being quoted at Bombay at 27s. o.i.f., it 
would appear that the steamer freight is not to-day higher than 12s. The 
Committee base their conclusion on the information that the cost of pro¬ 
duction in British mines is at present I65. lO^d. per ton. 

10. The Committee do accept this view. The position in this respect has 
already been indicated by them in paragraph 17 of their original application. 
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11. The Committee do not consider it would be in any _way instructive to 
determine whether the prejudice of consumers at Bombay is direct^ against 
the Indian coal as such or against the exporters thereof. It is su^ient to 
recognise that in retrieving the lost position of Bengal coal trade in Bombay, 
it is necessary to induce the buyers to purchase Bengal coal ai^ the induce¬ 
ment can only be effective if prices are lowered relatively to the South African 
coal to an extent indicated in the FedeAtion’s original application. 

12. The answer to this question has already been anticipated in the pre¬ 
vious reply. The amount representing the prejudice may, as already sug¬ 
gested, be taken at Rs. 2 quality for quality. 

13. This again is a question of more or less historical interest and is little 
instructive to study now. It can nevertheless be admitted that in the years 
1919 and 1920 when coal prices were high, the shippers who were generally 
middlemen had no doubt to make up a composite cargo and ship a mixture 
of different grades of coal in order to adjust prices. But the real difficulty 
which is now experienced by the Bengal coal trade in retrieving its position 
in Bombay is not ultimately one arising out of these circumstances hut is 
such as is attendant on any attempt on the part of any trade to displace 
competition which has captured a market. 

14. Yes, this is the view of consumers. 

15. There can be little disputing this fact. The Committee would here 
invite a reference to the Statement VII enclosed with the original application 
and to the reply given under question No. 5 above. 

16. The Committee desire to take opportunity of this question to ^ate 
their attitude with regard to fuel oil imported into India on which a duty 
of half an anna per gallon has been suggested. It appears as the opinion 
of the Board that tha proposal of a duty on fuel oil raises issues different in 
their nature from those connected with coal and more far-reaching in their 
scope. The Committee of the Federation after careful consideration are 
unable to accept this view. The imported fuel oil is as much displacing Indian 
coal for industrial use and bunkering from the Indian market as the imported 
coal. The competition of oil with coal is very direct and obvious and thus 
raises precisely the same issue as doe.s the imported coal. The Committee 
venture to offer this opinion not on their own authority but on the finding 
of the Indian Coal Committee. In paragraph 19 of their report the Com¬ 
mittee state “ the tendency to use oil and electricity in preference to coal 
can he arrested .... only if, as shown by the evidence, there is ex¬ 
ported to Bombay good Indian coal covered by a satisfactory guarantee of 
quality.” In paragraph 21 the same Committee clearly admit that there is 
a competition between oil fuel and coal. Again in their concluding remarks 
the Committee state that “ the change from coal to oil on that section of the 
North Western Railway which terminates at Karachi and the electrification 
of the two railway.s running into Bombay are of significance in this connec¬ 
tion.” The Committee wore here discussing the question how far the price 
of coal would re-act on their demand and as it is in this connection that the 
Committee record their view that of coal there are the two formidable com¬ 
petitors, namely, oil and electric power. There is also another authority for 
the view here put forward. On the 25th of August last the Hon’ble Commerce 
Member while moving the second reading of the Coal Grading Board Bill^ in 
the Legislative Assembly made the significant remarks that “ in addition 
to the competition of other coal, coal from Japan, coal from Australia, coal 
from South Africa—in addition to that competition we have to remember 
that more and more every year coal is coming into competition with electric 
power and also with oil fuel. Oil fuel particularly is becoming more and more 
popular in the west coast of India.” After giving the figures of imports of 
fuel oil in the recent years the Ilon’ble Member concludes his reference to 
the subject by saying that it is that competition ” which Indian coal has now 
got to meet.” The Committee of the Federation are not aware how far this 
aspect of the question was considered by the Board in deciding that the ques¬ 
tion of imposition ot a protective duty at the rate of half an anna per gallon 
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on imported fuel oil would not be admittted for consideration. But the Com* 
mittee for themselves do not find any objection why imported oil fuel should 
not be considered on a par with the imported coal so far at least, as protective 
measures, for Indian coal trade are concerned. 

17. The point has been sufficiently stressed in the Federation’s original 
application that a general depression is the dominating factor in the coal 
trade .situation to-day. It is certain, therefore, that the price of Indian coal 
would not increase in the centres (a), (6), (c) and (d) by anything approach¬ 
ing the full extent of the duty. As the Committee calculate the price would 
increase in those centres probably by Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per ton varying according 
to the quality of the coal. As regards («) the price will be very slightly 
affected, if at all. 

18. It is hoped fhat the increased price would also be effective in regard to 
bunker coal. It is to be remembered that the coal prices were at their high¬ 
est in 1919-20 and any attempt that might have been made to avoid the use 
of Indian coal to bunker boats was exhausted in those years. As a matter of 
fact, in the recent years the steamship companies and tramp steamers have 
been used to coal prices higher than what is likely to result from the imposi¬ 
tion of the protective duties suggested by the Federation. 

19. The Committee do not apprehend a further displacement of coal by oil 
fuel as a result of the higher prices consequent on the imposition of protec¬ 
tive duties. The increa.se would he relativ'ely small so a.s to offer the consum¬ 
ers sufficient inducement to take to oil. 

20. The Committee's answer to this question is substantially the .same as 
given under the previous question, 

21. Despite the tendency’ present for substitution to oil, the Committee 
most definitely expect that the imposition of protective duties would result 
in increa.se of sale of Indian coal. They estimate the increased market at 
roughly half a million ton. 

22. As already pointed out in the original application of the Federation, 
the second condition laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission was not 
intended to apply strictly to an old or established industry. It is only the 
new or infant industries which would readily fulfil this test. In paragraph 
100 of their report the Commission distinctly observe “ that these disad- 
vantage.s (for the presence of which the second condition laid down by the 
Commission is easily fulfilled) are most likely to be found in industries which 
are comparatively young, but an indu.stry may also stand in need of jjrotec- 
tion as a result of some temporary deterioration or atrophy and even a strong 
and prosperous industry may derive great benefit by the rapid development 
of some new branch induced by protection.” It is true, as in fact it has been 
admitted later in course of these replies, that the rehabilitation of the coal 
industry depends on factors other than protection, but there can be little dis¬ 
puting that the competition with foreign coal can only be met by the Indian 
coal trade under the shelter of protection. Moreover, a protective duty on 
fuel oil, if utilised specifically for the benefit of the coal trade as suggested 
in the Federation’s original application will most assuredly re-establish the 
lost export market of the Indian coal trade. To sum up the position, in¬ 
applicable though the condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission is in the 
case of coal trade, it is still a fact that coal trade will not he otherwise re¬ 
habilitated as rapidly as it is likely to be under a shelter of protective 
measure.s. 

23 The Committee of the Federation are not prepared to accept the pro¬ 
position unreservedlv. Much would depend on the merits of each different 
application for protection. But assuming even this as an acceptable view, 
the Committee are strongly of opinion that it has bad no beanng o" 
application of the Federation for protection. In paragraph 106 of their 
report the Commission was discussing how far the consideration of location 
of an industry might bear on an application for protection and after record- 
their definite opinion that cases of unfavourable location will no doubt be 
taken into consideration by the Tariff Board, they proceed to state that in 
-heir view it would not be right to endeavour to secure for an industry such 
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protection as will enable it to compete in every possible market in India, if 
this involves giving protection appreciably higher than is required for the 
success of the industry in the greater part of the country. The language of 
the concluding portion of the sentence requires careful attention. Obviously 
the Commission had in view the case of an industry which requires protec¬ 
tion on general grounds and it is with regard to such a case that the opinion 
was expressed that it would not be rigift to secure for that industry a measure 
of protection considerably higher than what was justified on general grounds, 
on the extraneous consideration of the location of industry. So far the coal 
iudustry is concerned it is not a question of enhancing the measure of protec¬ 
tion on the ground of location hut looked at from one point of view, the en¬ 
tire necessity for protection arises from the sole consideration of unfavourable 
location. Location in the case of coal industry is the determining and not 
the additional factor justifying protection. 


SECTION II. 

3.1. Yes, the Committee of the Federation accept these figures as reasonable 
estimates. 


,34. The prices as at November 1923 

and November 

1925 are indicated 

below ; — 

November 1923. 

November 1925. 

t ' > 5 * 

Rr. a. p. 

Rs, A. P. 

I.)i,shergarli . . v'. ‘j; 

9 0 0 

7 0 0 

Selected Jharia . > ;. 'tXV. 

8 0 0 

6 8 0 

First class Jharia .... 

COO 

5 4 0 

Inferior fir.st class Raneegunj . 

C 8 0 

5 4 0 

Second class .Tharia 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 


It has been found more c.onvenient to quote for inferior grades of first 
class Kaneegunj coal rather than first class, as the prices of the very best 
grades of first class Raneegunj coal would approximately approach the iirice 
of Dishergarh, 

S.'S. Yes, they do. 

30. In a period of depression the collieries have no option but to soil .at the 
current rate.s rogardles-s of the ultimate cost of production. A tendency for 
uneconomical working sets in : development is entirely stopped, roads, machi- 
ner.v and houses are not properly maintained. Moreover, depreciation on 
the block account is entirely neglected. The Committee anticipate that if the 
tension of present depression continues for some time more, it would bo im¬ 
possible to work at a profit except the Dishergarh, Selected and First class 
Jharia. It is impossible for the Committee to forecast the future with any 
further precision. 

37. So far as the downward limit of price is concerned, probably the lowest 
has been reached. Rut as already stated in the previous reply, the actual 
shutting down of mines would depend not on a further fall of prices but on 
the inoloiigation of the period of jmeseut deprc,ssion. 

38. In November 1923 stocks were f.airly high, as the collieries wore not 
prepared to accept the low prices. To-day, however, the position has been 
reversed, Tlie trade has to accept the prices ruling as inevitable and with 
sufficient wagon facilities forthcoming raising is adjusted strictly to the im¬ 
mediate ])ossibility of .sale. 

.39. A growth of internal demand will undoubtedly be a very healthy 
stimulus to the recovery of the coal trade. It is still more essential to retrieve 
the external market but this can be secured if a protective duty on oil fuel 
is treated, as suggo.sted in the original application of the Federation. 
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40. As the individual shippers are not willing to disclose their business 
transactions at the various ports, it is difficult to give any precise figure but 
the very fact that there are few cargoes sent to the various ports is sufficient 
indication of the fact that prices realised in such transactions are lower than 
what can be realised on other local sales. 

41. The question has been already answered under reply No. 21 above. 

42. It is not at all likely that in tile event the coal trade recovers from 
depression, new mines will be opened. The suffering of coal industry from 
the very beginning and particularly in the recent years has been too notorious 
to attract further investment of capital. With an improved market it is the 
closed or half closed mines the raising of which will be stimulated. 

43. As already replied under Question No. 17, the protective duties even 
if imposed will only slightly reflect on the general internal price level. With 
the bounty on exported coal, however, the position would be different. As at 
present anticipated, the protective duties by themselves will merely mean a 
widening of market due to the displacement of imported coal. 

44. The Committee would confess that they have no definite information 
yet to say that the rate of rebate is higher than the rate of Is. 9d, per South 
African ton; it is certain that the rate is not lower than this, as it would 
not have been otherwise possible to quote the South African coal so low as is 
actually being done at Bombay at present. 

45. The Committee of the Federation have not the slightest doubt that 
it will not be possible even under a protective measure for the best grades 
of Jharia coal to realise a pithead price of Rs. 9 on coal exported to various 
Indian ports. In the present depx-cssed state, internal competition will keep 
the level of prices much lower and to the extent an increased price may be 
anticipated as a result of a protective duty on imported coal, has already 
been stated in reply to No. 17 above. 


SECTION III. 

46. The output of local importance which the Committee had in view are 
the following : — 

Name of Province. Output roughly estimated. 


Rs. 

Baluchistan. 30,000 

Punjab ......... 80,000 

Central India. 175,000 

Assam . ... • 300,000 

Hyderabad ... • 6-50,000 


Totai, . 1,236,000 


A part of the Hyderabad coal caters for a part of Madras Presidency and 
an allowance, therefore, having been roughly taken at 25 per cent, for it, 
the figure of 1 million has been arrived at. 

47. The agency charge of 4 annas per ton, shown in the cost of shipping 
coal to Bombay has to be connected with the prejudice of the buyers referred 
to in Question No. 11 of the Board’s questionnaire. In the present state of 
depression this expenditure is iu the nature of a propaganda expense. Tho 
shippers of Bengal coal can push coal in market.s like Bombay either by 
having an office there or by appointing agents who would charge remunera¬ 
tion at the rate of 4 annas for the mere service of pushing the coal. In 
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fact, almost all the cargoes of Bengal coal recently sent out were on consign¬ 
ment, whereas the Committee presume the South African coal imported into 
Bombay were all against order. 

48. According to the information supplied by the shippers here and the 
merchants from Bombay the total cost of landing coal at Bombay was taken 
at Rs. 1-12-0 per ton. 


Lighterage (average of the year) 
Landing (labour) .... 

B. P. T. Wharfage .... 
Weighing out when delivering ex scales 


Per ton. 
Rs, A. p. 
0 8 0 
0 11 0 
0 3 0 
0 6 0 


Totai, . 1 12 0 


To this sum of 8 annas per ton was added, being the duty payable on 
foreign coal. 

49. The Committee should think so. 

50. Both the Natal and the Transvaal coal are strikingly uniform in 
their qualities. At any rate, the margin of variation in qualities is very 
narrow. The analysis of both these classes of coal given by the South African 
Coal Commission 1921 goes to confirm this view. At all events no variation 
in quality is reflected in the price of coal shipped to India. 

51. It is the Welsh coal which commands this price varying from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 10. 

62. The Committee^ consider such a measure is neither necessary nor 
desirable. The disability under which uncertified coal will labour in foreign 
market would be too severe to induce shipment of such coal at all. More¬ 
over, the fact that uncertified coal will not be entitled to the additional 
rebate in railway freight makes it almost certain that such coal will not be 
shipped abroad. Haring regard to the theoretical objection of undue inter¬ 
ference with trade, the Committee would not recommend a total prohibition 
of export of uncertified coal, at least at this stage. 


Sfaiement TIJ. — Letter, dated the 19th December 1935, from Indian Mining 

Federation, Calcutta, 

In coutinuation of tliis office letter No. 2049/8-2, dated the 12th December 
1925, I inn directed to place as under the A-iews of the Committee of the 
Pederatioii with regard to the various points raised by the Board in course 
of the oral evidence tendered by the representatives of the Federation. 

2. In page 4 of the typed record of the oral evidence, the question was 
raised whether the coal price.s as at November 1923 quoted by the Committee 
in reply to question No. 34 of the Board's questionnaire are correct or whether 
the Committee .should de.sire to correct them having regard to discrepancy 
exhibited with the similar figures supplied by the Indian Mining Association. 
Tim Committee have given the matter a further carefnl consideration and 
they desire to confirm once more the accuracy .if their figures. The explan¬ 
ation for disparity of rate.s quoted by the Federation Association was already 
given in course of the oral evidence, to which the Committee have nothing 
further to add. 

3. In page 5 of the record of the. oral evidence, the Committee ivere asked 
to quote prices of Indian co.al at Bombay during the period, from October 
1921 to October 192.3, It is difficult for the Committee to quote c.i.f, price of 
Indian coal during the earlier part of this period, ns the little Indian coal 
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sent to Bombay in this period was rail-borne coal over which, it appears, that 
prices from Bs. 10 to 8 f.o.r. colliery siding were realised in respect of the 
best grades of Indian coal. Since February 1923, some shipments of Indian 
coal were sent to Bombay which appear to have realised a c.i.f. price of Rs. 20 
to Rs. 19 per ton. 

4. In page 6 of the record of the or^ evidence, informations were asked 
for as to the prices of Natal coal during the later months of 1924 and the 
earlier months of 1925. A statement showing the actual transactions of a 
Bombay firm is enclosed herewith which will fully indicate the position of this 
period. The quotations given are of Natal prices and are on c.i.f. basis. 

5. In page 6 of the typed record of the oral evidence, the Committee were 
requested to explain the basis of quotations and the class of coal in respect of 
which quotations were given in the latter half of the Statement No. IX 
attached to the original application of the Federation. In reply, the Com¬ 
mittee have to explain that the quotations given beginning from October 
1923 up to October 1925 are of Natal coal and are on a c.i.f. basis. 

6. In page 10 of the typed record of the oral evidence, certan informations 
were asked for in order to clearly follow the transactions quoted in Statement 
VIII attached to the Federation’s original application. As it will appear, 
most of the quotations are on c.i.f. basis and the charges for delivering th« 
coal ex scales to the mills are in the average Rs. 2 per ton. In other words, 
the c.i.f. quotations in respect of a certain transaction can be arrived at by 
deducting Rs. 2 from the rates delivered quoted. The quotations given in the 
statement under the date 8th August, namely, Rs. 22 loaded into wagon and 
Rs. 23 delivered would seem to refer to the transactions in rail-borne coal. It 
is necessary to quote in this connection that the rail freight from the Bengal 
coalfields to Bombay is Rs. 13-6-0 per ton. 

7. IVith regard to the question whether the duty would be effective and 
with regard to the bunkering coal raised in page 87 of the typed record of the 
oral evidence, the Committee have nothing further to add beyond the opi¬ 
nion which they already expressed in course of the oral statement. 

8. The q\iestion of the comparative cost of oil, electricity and coal as basis 
of iiidu.strial power is still under examination of the Committee. 

9. Towards the conclusion of the oral evidence I)r. Matthai raised a point 
whether the Fedei’ation consider that a rebate in railway freight, as granted 
by the South African railways, still calls for countervailing action, even if 
the operation of the rebate do8.s not affect the Indian coal trade in the Indian 
market. With reference to this question, the Committee desire to reiterate 
their view already exprcK.sed that the operation of a rebate is a soui'ce of 
potential danger to the Indian trade, assuming even that it does not affect 
the Indian trade at a particular time. It is difficult to say why a conipeting 
country should grant any couces,siou to a trade if it is not effective and it is 
difficult to understand how the home trade is not affected if the concession 
enjoyed by the competing trade is effective. 

10. In conclmsion, the Committee would desire to advert to the criticism 
offered from the chair that the scale of duty suggested by the Federation is in 
effect giving imperial preference to the benefit of South Africa to the detri¬ 
ment of Great Britain. This is an aspect of the Federation’s piopo.sal to 
which the Committee have now given their very .serious consideration and they 
wish to Tuake it particularly clear that it was not the intention to make any 
discriminative treatment between South Africa and Great Britain which may 
result to the detriment of the latter; nor do they believe that the differential 
rate of duty suggested will h.ave any such effect. Bearing in mind the prin¬ 
ciple that the duty suggested should be the minimum required in the interest 
of the trade, the Committee have suggested a differential rate only to meet the 
difference in the intrinsic value of the British and the South African coal. 
To subject both coal at one rate would he either to suggest an ineffective duty 
with regard to one or to place an unwarrantably heavy duty on the other. 
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Quotation of prices of Natal coal {c.i.f.). 

17th October 1924 . 

s. 

30 

d. 

6 

Ist November 1924 . 


* 



. . 

29 

6 

1st November 1924 






29 

0 

1st January 1925 






28 

3 

16th January 1925 






29 

0 

21st January 1925 






28 

6 

1st February 1925 






28 

3 

27th February 1925 . 





• k 

28 

3 

9th March 1925 





• » 

28 

6 

13th March 1925 





• t 

28 

9 

27th March 1925 





» » 

29 

0 

23rd April 1925 





■ ■ 

29 

4 

22nd May 1925 






29 

0 

1st June 1925 






29 

6 


statement IV,—Letter dated the 28th January 1926, from the Indian Mining 

Federation. 

With reference to your letter No. 44, dated the 26th instant, I am to state 
that coal prices have further gone down since the Committee submitted their 
reply to the questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board in November last. The 
development is by no means of an unexpected character, for what were merely 
exceptional quotations in November 1925 have become practically the normal 
position at present. The prices ruling at present can be indicated as 
under i — 

Dishergarh—Rs. 6-8-0; Selected Jharia—Rs. 6; First Class Jharia— 
Rs. 6; Inferior First Class Raneegung—-Rs. 5; Second Class 
Jharia—Rs. 3. 
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INDIAN MINING FEDERATION. 


B.—Obal. 

Evidence of Rai Bahadur A.*C. BANNERJEE, Messrs. K. M«, 
PURKAYASTHA, AMIRTAIAL OJHA and M. N. 

MUKHERJI, recorded at Calcutta on Thursday 
the 26th November 1925. 

President .—At the outset there are three small points about prices I want- 
to clear up, in order to get them out of the way before we start on more seri¬ 
ous discussion. In answer to Question 34, you have given the prices for- 
November 1926 and November 1923; the A.ssociation also have given corre¬ 
sponding figures and their figures for November 1923 are from Rs. 2-8-0 ti' 
Rs. 3 a ton higher than yours. Is it possible that you have given the figures 
for November 1924? I will just show you what the Association’s figures and 
yours are:— 


Price.s I 

1 November 

1923 Figures 

1 supplied by the 

1 Indian Mining 

1 Association. 

Prices 

November 

1923 FituKs 
fU])plicd by the 

Indian Mining 
Fcderathjii. 


1 Rs. A, p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Dcshei'gai'h 

. i 12 0 0 

9 0 0 

Selected Jharia . 

. 1 10 B 0 

8 0 0 

1st class Jharia . 

.1 9 S 0 

(i 0 0 

Ist class Raniganj 

. ! 9 8 0 

6 S 0 

2nd class Jharia 

. ’ (5 8 0 

4 0 0 


Mr. Furkayastha .—The rates quoted by the Association seem to be consist¬ 
ently higher. The explanation is, I suppose, that the Mining Association 
wa.s quoting rates of forward contracts fixed up one or two years earlier, 
whereas we have been quoting the price of ready sales. 

President .—But then it is curious you have given almost identical prices 
at present. 

Pai Bahadur .—At the present time we havn’t an occasion for quoting the 
rates of any forward contracts. The rates which were quoted by the Indian 
Mining Association for 1923 are exactly the rates at which we entered into 
forward contracts with the Government for five years. These contracts conti¬ 
nued up till March last and evidently the period 1923 was included in that 
period. 

President .—Of course, we will ask the Association what exactly their 
figures mean. But I think I had better explain to you why we have selected 
November 1923 as the date for comparison. What was running in my mind 
was this. At that time, in our steel enquiry, we made a number of enquiries 
about the price of coal. We formed impressioms about the price of coal then, 
and I thought it would be useful to take that date for comparison for that 
reason. Then we took evidence on that subject from Mr. Whitworth this is 
what he said on the 5th OctJler 1923. 
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“ My own opinion is that the price of good Jharia coal, that is selected 
Jharia and first class Jharia, will come down to some extent after March 1925, 
but it is doubtful whether these coals would ever be sold to railways in large 
quantities under Rs. 9 a ton.” 

Hat Bahadur. —That was what he thought. 

President. —If he thought it would upver again be below Rs. 9 a ton, it 
must have been above Hs. 9 a ton then. 

Eai Bahadur. —He said jt would not be below Rs. 9 in March 1925, but 
did he tell you at what rates he was purchasing? 

Prcsideiit. —W'e a.sked him what the chances were of the price of coal 
coming down. What he .said was thi.s. He .said that it is doubtful whether 
first clas,s .selected Jharia would ever be purchased by the railways in large 
quantities for less than Rs. 9 a ton. 

liai Bahadur. —That was what he .said then. I will enquire at what price 
he has been purchasing the same coal .since. 

President. —It is not a question of what he ha.s been purchasing at now, 
but is a que.stion at what rate ho w.a,s purchasing it then. 1 find great diffi¬ 
culty in accepting these prices. They do not agree with the evidence given 
by the Tata Company either. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —November 1923 marks the beginning of the period of 
depression when the depres-sion was not as general as it is to-day. To-day 
there is very little discrepancy between the rates of forward contracts and 
the ready sales. 

President. —I don’t want to spend much time on this, because as I say it 
is not a point of great importance. I .should like you to look into it again 
and make sure because it does not agree with the evidence of Mr, Whitworth 
and it does not agree with the evidence we have got from the Tata Company, 
Ou thinking it over if there is some misapprehension, please lot us know.* 

Mr. Ojha. —This was the market rate prevailing then. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It i,s our definite impression that the prices were 
alarmingly low in respect of the lower grade.s of coal as early as November 
1923. As a matter of fact, a conference was held on 21st and 22nd August 
presided over by Hon’bio Mr. Chadwdek in which the whole question of the 
prevailing depression of the coal trade was discussed and that is a piece of 
direct evidence that the question of depression drew the attention of the 
Government and of the trade as early a.s that date. 

President. —As 1 say, when the representatives of the Association come 
before us, we shall ask them what their prices mean. 

The second thing about prices is this. If you look at your answer to 
Question 6, what you say is in support of your view that British coal, 
generally speaking, commands a price higher by Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 a ton than 
the price of the best Indian coal. You also adduce certain prices at which a 
Bombay firm actually imported British coal. But what am I to compare 
these with? Unless I have got an Indian price to compare them with, I can’t 
find out the difference. 

ill/’. Parkaijastha. —We didn’t quote the Indian prices. If we had quoted 
them, the discrepancy would be readily dii>cIo.sed. 

President. —You have given the British prices for the period 1921 to 1923. 
If T had Indian prices to compare them w'ith, I could find out the difference. 

^[r. Purkayastha. —If we had given the figures for Indian coal, the conclu¬ 
sion would have been almo.st obvious. AVe would send a supi)lementary 
statement about the prices of Indian coal during the corresponding period.t 

Mr. Ginwala. —You might give us some more recent figures. 

Mr. Purkayastha, —We have quoted certain figures in Statement VIII 
attached to the original application. 

* Statement HI, para. 2« 
t I hid, para. 3. 
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President. —The latest date for which you have given prices is July 1925. 
I think that Mr. Ginwala wants intermediate figures. If you could give the 
prices during the year 1924 and 1st months of 1925, that would pretty welt 
fill up the gap. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes.* 

President. —Then the third point is, if you look at page 17 of the pamphlet 
which contains your original representation, there is a statement showing the 
c.i.f. Bombay prices for South African coal. In the prices at the top of the 
statement, you make it clear whether it is Natal or Transvaal coal, but in 
the prices at the bottom you don’t? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It is an unfortunate omission. 

President. —Could you send a revised statement of the latter part of it? 
It is difficult to ascertain which is which.! 

Mr. Pnrhayastha. —The statement is intended to cover the period beginning 
from March 1922 to October 1925. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What class of coal is it? You have'not stated which is Natal 
and which is Transvaal. If you have got the information, you might send 
us a revised list, 

Mr. Purhayastha. —We would.! 

Mr. Gimvala. —^You have given the prices in sterling and the exchange has 
been varying from 1922. 

Mr. Piirhai/astha. —We are not interested in rupee prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you are making a comparison, you must either stick 
to sterling or rupee prices, you can’t have both. 

Mr. Pvrkaya.stha. —The point I wanted to make is not the relative position 
of prices of Indian and Natal coal. The point we drove at is that South 
African coal is gradually reducing prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It would not help very much unless you make a comparison 
with the Indian coal. Unless you have got rupee prices at the same time, 
you can’t make a comparison with the Bombay prices. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I see. 

President—From October 1924 onward.s we can take the exchange at Is. 6d. 
In 1922 we can take the exchange at Is. 4d. It is only during the year 1923 
and the earlier part of 1924 the exchange has been wabbling between these 
two figures. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —What we wanted to point out is tliat the Natal coal 
started by selling at 33 sh. and 32 sh. and they knocked their prices down to 
26 sh. 

President. —That is the common experience in every country in the world. 
During the last two years the prices of coal, as far as I know, have been 
steadily falling in every country in the world. I do not know about the 
United States, but in all European countries it is so. Mr. Ginwala is sug¬ 
gesting to you how you can helj) the Board. I understand your point is that 
there has been a steady decline in the price of coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In statement VIII, at page 16, you don’t stick to the same 
denomination of prices. Sometimes you give c.i.f. sometimes loaded into 
wagons, .sometimes ea:-scales and in one or two eases delivered. You must give 
the prices in .such a way that we can comi>are them. 

President. —I think the Federation have given us information which enable 
us to compare ex-scales price with the c.i.f. price. I think you tell us 
that siippo.sing a c.i.f. price is given for foreign coal, it is necessary to add 
R.s. 2-4-0 to get at the ex-scales price, but if it is Indian coal you only add 
Rs. 1-12-0 because it is not subject to the import duty of eight annas. 

Mr. Purkayastlta. —That is the average cost. 

President. —Do you think that it is sufficiently accurate? 


*Statement III, para. 4. 
! Ibid, para. 5. 
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Mr. Vwrkaya^tha. —Yes. We know in certain cases the lighterage charges 
used to be higher, but we deliberately refused to take a figure higher than the 
;average. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is this “ loaded into wagons ”? Is there any differ¬ 
ence between that and delivered? 1 only want to understand them in order 
that I may compare the prices and see what yon mean. 

Preddent. —Is it not the point this? •What have you got to add to ea:-scales 
price to get at the delivered price? 

Mr. Ojha. —Rs. 23 delivered means delivered at the mill. I?x-scales mean 
■only at bunder. 

President. —What is loaded into wagons? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Loaded into wagons at the bunder. 

President. —What would be the equivalent price, c.i.f. or cx-scales? That 
(is the information we need. 

Mr. Ptirkayastha. —We have put it on the basis of c.i.f. prices. 

President. —We can’t compare unless we can bring them all to the common 
(denominator. We can’t tell what Rs, 23 delivered mean or Rs. 22 loaded into 
-wagons. 

Pai Bahadur. —It ought to have been more explicit. 

President. do not know whether this.i.s important. There is not a great 
•deal of second class coal going. As it happens, the two delivered prices are 
second class coal. It is mo.stly fir.st class that is going to Bombay, I think. 

Mr. Purkayasth-a.—Yes, at present. 

President. —The prices of the second clas.s Indian coal are not of special 
•significance. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —As far as the quality is concerned, we compare our best 
.Jharia quality with the Natal. The second clas.s Indian coal i,s equal to 
WhitWnk, 

President. —What we are concewied with at present is the price of fir.st class 
■coal, 

Mr. Purkayastha. —However little they may he, the quotations are all defi¬ 
nite transactions. 

President. —If you could tell us what we ought to deduct from these deli¬ 
vered and loaded into wagons price.s in order to arrive at the c.i.f. or cr-.scales 
prices, we would like you to do so. 

Mr. Ojha. —^We can give you that.* 

president.—Yi’hat I want to do now is to make sure that wo understand 
exactly what the case put forward by the Federation is. When you projmse 
;a duty of Rs. 6 a ton on South African coal, as far ns I have been able to 
make out from your figures, the way at which you have arrived at i.s this. 
You take Rs. 9 a ton as the reasonable price at the pithead for the best Indian 
coal. You adopt that price because if it is lower, second cla.ss coal cannot be 
sold at a profit. You .add Rs, 13-2-0 for the transport charges t» Bombay. I 
think you round off by eliminating two annas and that makes Rs. 22. From 
that you deduct Rs. 17 as the price of Transvaal coal which leaves Rs. 5. Is 
that tho way by which the figure was arrived at? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —The figures are all correct, but we worked it out through 
a different ch-ain of reasoning. 

President. —F.ven though you did not actually arrive at it by this way, is 
iit a fair analysis working on your own figures? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —That is more or less the po.sition in its larger bearings. 

President. —Is it reasonable to take selected Jharia as the typical first class 
coal ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

President. —That is w-hat we took in the questionnaire. 

* Statement Til, para. 6. 
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Mr. Purhayastha. —Yes. 

President. —That is what you also have taken it, is it not ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Yes. 

President. —The price you want is Rs. 9 a ton at the pithead for selected 
Jharia. 

Mr. Purhayastha.—Yes. May I explain the point? Because Natal coal 
is a coal which corresponds more in its qualities to selected Jharia than Desher- 
garh—high carbon percentage with relatively low volatile. 

President. —I reniemher the Coal Committee said something on these lines. 
After reading the Coal Committee’s Report I gathered that the selected Jharia 
would be the best coal to take as typical. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Yes. They also suggested the shipment of a mixture 
of Deshergarh and best Jharia. 

President. —As regards the Rs. 10 duty proposed on other coal, it is really 
based on the price of British coal. Apparently the analysis is this that Rs. 22 
a ton c.i.f. Bombay is taken as the fair price for Indian coal. The duty 
which equalises British and Indian coal you take as Rs. 7 which makes it 
Rs. 29 and British coal is actually imported at Rs. 19 and the difference is 
Rs. 10. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Substantially this is correct. 

President. —It harnionisos with the duty you propose 0 )i South African coal. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —It does. 

President. —Does that mean about Rs. 17 a ton is what you can actually 
sell .selected Jharia at in Bombay? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Rs. 19, 

President. —I am talking of c.i.f. 

Mr. Pur nay astha. —Our quotations aro all c.i.f. 

President. —What can you get at present for selected Jharia ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —We can get Rs. 19, but it is very difficult for us to get 
Rs. 19, so long as Whitbank coal can be offered at Rs. 17. 

President, —I am not oji the question of what you ought to get. 

Mr. Ujha. —At present we can’t get more than Rs. 17. 

President. —You can get about Rs, 17? 

Mr. Ojha. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinv)ala. —That is c.i.f.? 

Mr. Ojha. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say, the same price as Transvaal. The eight annas 
duty just wipes out the slight preference that the Bombay consumer uould 
have to Transvaal over selected Jharia, is that it? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Yes, 

President. —Then I take it you wont these new duties in addition to the 
eight annas. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It i.s in addition to the eight annas duty now in force. 

President. —I am not criticising anything. I am simply trying to make 
sure what your position is. Yon have told us, in answer to one of the ques¬ 
tions in the questionnaire, that you don’t expect in the near future the 
impo,sition of the duties would actually enable you to realise Rs. 22 a ton. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Quite so. 

President. —You .said that the increase in the price might be from Re. 1 
to Rs. 3, 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Yes. 

President. —That of course raises the question as to the justification of 
the proposal. It occurred to me that perhaps your position was this. You 
ask for these rates of protection not in the hope you will be able in the near 
future to sell selected Jharia at a pithead price of Rs. 9 a ton, but in order 
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that the protection given may still be effective at Bombay and Karachi, even 
if the price at the pithead did rise to Its. 9 a ton. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Why we maintain that the full extent of the duty would 
not be effective is that we recog)uso the present depression of the trade. It is . 
precisely because we are now faced with the depre-ssion that we consider it is 
impossible for us to i-ealise this at pr^ent; at the same time, we find that we 
ought to. 

Pre.iidmt. —What it means is that if the price did rise to Rs. 9 a ton, 
the duty ought to be retained and ought not to be abolished. 

Mr. Purkayasiha. —It ought to be retained at Rs. 5. 

President. —Even if the price rises to Rs. 9 a ton ? 

Mr. Purkayasiha. —Yes. 

President. —^You tell us, in answer to Question 12, that the amount repre¬ 
senting the prejudice may as already suggested be taken at Rs. 2, quality for 
quality. 

Mr. Purkayasiha. —^Yes. 

President. —If you could actually get Rs. 19 a ton to-day, that means Rs. 6 
at the pithead which is eight annas less than the price you have given for 
selected Jharia, I think that your price is Rs. C-8-0. 

Mr. Purkayasiha. —Yes. 

President. —As regard.s the result of the imposition of the duties, you have 
told us that it would give an increase in tlie output of Indian coal of about 
half a million tons. 

Mr. Purkayasiha.- —It would give us a wider market to that extent. 

President. —Unless it materialises, it is not much good to the industry P 

Mr. Pu-rkayastha. —It i.s the effective output. 

President, —There is also this to be taken into account that the output 
will be a little more than that. I fully recognise that in order to sell 600,000 
tons more of coal you would have to raise perhaps 600,000 tons because there is 
the wastage and there is the colliery consumption. 

Mr, Purhayastha, —That is a small point. 

President, —The addition to what you hope to sell is half a million tons 
and that is clearly the maximum figure. 

Mr, Purkayasiha, —Yes, at present, a.ssuming the present extent of import 
is the normal position of import. 

President, —If there was a general improvement of trade there might be 
a larger demand, but it cannot be put higher than half a million ton at 
present ? 

Mr, Purkayasiha, —I do not know if you will consider this relevant. But 
if, as in the case oT Sukkur Barage scheme, the Government—the Irrlgatiou 
Department or some other Department—bu.y for one reason or another foreign 
coal, that naturally enhances the extent of import. 

President, —At the present rate of consumption, that is all you can hope 
for. 

Mr. Purhayastha, —Excuse me, I am not prepared to accept that. Even 
if the consumption be the same, the imports may increase. 

President, —You have got to lose that before you can gain it. In addition 
to what you are producing, it cannot be more than half a million at the 
present rate of consumption. The protective duty might give you a greater 
increase in output if there was an increase in consumiition. 

Mr, Purhayastha, —I am afraid I cannot accept that either, because 600,000 
is not a figure which will very materially reflect on the output. 

President, —I am not criticising it. It is merely this. It is only a ques¬ 
tion of what you think the result would be. I am not putting forward my 
view. I shall have to say something later on; but I am not saying anything 
just now. I am not trying to catch you out in any way. 
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Mr, Purhayastha .—The result would he a widening of the market by half 
a million tons. 

President. —If the duty were fully effective, the Indian coal trade would 
get that. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —^Yes. 

President. —Is that all you can get? • 

Mr. Purleayastha. —Yes, assuming this is the normal extent of the imports. 

President. —In the second place, you have told us that you don’t think that 
in the greater part of India it would have much effect in the matter of price. 

Mr. Purkayastha, —No, we do not think so. 

President. —One would imagine that that would be the case, because the 
increase in the output is hardly large enough to affect the price of coal in the 
greater part of India. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Are you referring to the transport position? 

President. —An increase in the price generally might come about if there 
was a very big increase in the demand, so that all the mines could produce coal 
to capacity and sell it. But as far as I can judge, 600,000 ton is not a large 
enough quantity to produce that result, and therefore the protective duty 
would not affect the price of coal in the whole area economically dependent on 
Calcutta. 

Mr. P'ltrhayasha. —That is our view too. 

President. —You have also said that in the four ports named in one of our 
questions, viz,, Madras, Rangoon, Bombay and Karachi, you anticipate an 
increase in the price of one to three rupees a ton. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

President. —I can understand the answer as regards Bombay and Karachi, 
but do you really think that you will get the extra one to three rupees in 
Madras and Rangoon? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes, that is our view. 

President. —Let me put it this way. Let us take illustrated figures. 
Supposing the price you get at Bombay to-day leaves you Rs. 5 at the pithead, 
then the price at which you sell at Rangoon will leave you Rs. 7 at the pit- 
head, because there is a difference of tw’o rupees in the transport charges. If 
the price is already Rs. 7 at Rangoon, it won’t go up because the internal 
competition will keep it down. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I don’t follow the argument. 

President. —The price at which Indian coal, t.c., selected Jharia, is sold at 
Bombay leaves to the producer Rs. 5 a ton at the pithead. The charges to 
Rangoon are approximately Rs. 2 less, so that if you get the same price at 
Rangoon, it will leave you at the pithead not five rupees but seven rupees, is 
not that so P 

Mr. Purkayastha. —The same pithead price. 

Mr. Ojha. —We cannot expect the same c.i.f. price in both the places. 

Mr. Purkayastha.- —In all centres of competition we realise more or less the 
same pithead charges. 

President. —I don’t see why you should 1 It is very difficult to understand 
that. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —If that were not the case, and supposing we were real¬ 
ising in Rangoon a pithead charge of Rs. 7 instead of Rs. 5, all the shippers 
would be shipping to Rangoon. 

President. —If you could realise in Bengal a price which would leave you 
at the pithead Rs. 6-8-0, why shovildn’t you get that at Rangoon ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —For sometime temporarily it may be that shipment to 
a particular port is more remunerative. It will only be for a time but directly 
the trade finds this out, you will find more shipments to that port and the 
internal competition will reduce the price in that centre. 
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President. —Is it your position then that in Rangoon to-day the price of 
Indian coal is determined only by internal competition? 

Mr. Purhayaatha. —No, it is only one of the factors. 

President. —Let me begin again. What can you realise at the pithead for 
coal sold in Rangoon to-day? 

Mr. Purhayaatha. —More or less t8e same price of Rs. 6. 

President. —I should like to know if possible a definite figure. 

Mr. Purhayaatha. —The position i,s that we realise exactly the same pithead 
price. The c.i.f. quotations vary, but the pithead price is exactly the same in 
respect of one particular class of coal. 

President. —If it is Rs. 5 for coal sold in Bombay, it is only Rs. 5 for coal 
sold in Rangoon? 

Pai Bahadur. —If the transport charges are less, the quotations are less. 

President.—It that be so, then the Transvaal coal selling in competition 
with 5 'ou at Rangoon ought to realise Rs. 15. 

Mr. Ojha. —We do not Itnow at what price they are selling. 

President. —I am afraid we are not making much progre.s.s. The imprc.ssion 
produced in my mind is that the prices at Rangoon and Madras are already 
regulated almost exclusively by internal competition. If so, I cannot utider- 
stand how you will get an increase in the price by the imposition of the 
duty. 

Mr. Purhayaatha. —In every centre of competition, there are two sets of 
causes operating, firstly, the competition between the Indian coal and the 
foreign coal and secondly, there is the other competition between one Indian 
shipper and another. 

President. —Judging by the very small volume of imports into those places, 
it certainly looks as if tlio main factor at work is the internal competition. 
The imports into Rangoon have gone down very low. The total imports for 
6 months from April to August 1925 is only 6,01)1) tons and in 1924-25 the total 
imports were only 19,000 tons. It certainly looks as if the main factor afi'ect- 
ing the price in Rangoon is the internal competition between the Indian mines. 

Mr. Purhayaatha. —The potential foreign com[)etition which may not be 
effective is also a factor. 

President. —I find great difficulty in thinking so. 

Dr. Matthai. —Your position is that the ditt'ercnces between the various 
markets are the differences iu respect of charges above jjithead, the pithead 
price being the same in every case. 

Mr. Purhayaatha. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —That Accounts for the difference between Bombay and Ran¬ 
goon ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Yes. At a particular time the shipment to a particular 
port may be more remunerative, but that position cannot continue for long. 

Dr. Matthai. —Only for a short time. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Yes. Directly the trade finds that to be the case, there 
will be more shipments to the same port and the internal competition will force 
the price down. 

President.—It does not follow in the least that the internal competition 
would lead to that result. If so, the internal competition would have brought 
down the Indian price down to Rs. 5 at the pithead. 

Mr, Purhayastha. —May I point out that in 1923 some of the leading 
shippers organised themselves into a combine and wanted to send coal to 
Bombay and try the market there. Since that date, some other shippers 
followed suit and right through 1924 the internal competition was a great 
factor. 

President. —But even under protection, you would be still underquoting 
each other. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Wo don’t ignore that. 
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President. —In these circumstances, I don’t see how you are going to get an 
increase in the price. 

Mr. Furkayastha. —Because we will eliminate the foreign competitor. 

President. —In order to get down to the lever terms, if the difference in the 
c.i.f. price of coal to-day at Rangoon is Rs. 2 less than at Bombay, the South 
African competitor has got to reduce his price of coal by Rs. 2 at Rangoon. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —He can. 

President. —For that reason, he gets into the Rangoon market to a limited 
extent ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

President. —So, the foreign competition in Rangoon is really not effective. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —A lot of South African coal goes to Singapore. 

President. —And not to Rangoon. Singapore is a more profitable port. I 
have drawn your attention to the fact that I feel a great difiBculty about 
anticipating any rise of price at all in Burma and Madras as a result of pro¬ 
tection. Even in Madras, I am very doubtful. 

Mr. (linwata. —One of the points we have got to consider is, if you are given 
the protection you are asking for, whether you would really benefit by it. 

Mr. Purkaya.stha. —I follow. Our idea is that the price would go up in the 
centres of competition, but owing to the general depression in the trade, it 
will not lead to any immediate increase in price. 

P)'esident.—Aii far as the increase iii the market is concerned, you have 
already got such a large proportion of the Madras and Burma markets that 
there is not much more to get. I will give you the figures if you like. In 
1924-25 the total imports into Burma were 19,000 tons and the imports into 
Madras 31,000 tons. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Is that foreign coal? 

President. —Yes, all foreign coal. 

Mr. Ojha. —Against this 19,000 not an ounce of foreign coal was taken by 
Rangoon before. 

President. —In the four years from 1910-11 to 1913-14, the average of the 
imports of foreign coal into Burma was 28,000 tons. It was bigger than the 
total import of 1924-25. In Madras, it is the other way. 9,000 tons was the 
average of the four years. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —We base our calculation on potential foreign competi¬ 
tion. ' 

President. —Let me put it this way. If it wore only Madras or Rangoon 
that you wanted to capture, it would be hardly worth while worrying about 
the extra market of 50,000 tons. But what you have got to look to is Bombay 
and Karachi—and it is clear from your own representation that it is there 
you hope to get some substantial benefit out of protection. What you may get 
in Madras and Rangoon won’t be a great deal. I don’t think I fully under¬ 
stand exactly what you mean when you say “ As the Committee calculate 
the price would increase in those centres probably by Re. I to Rs. 3 per ton 
varying according to the quality of the coal.” Would it bo Rs. 3 for selected 
Jharia and Re. 1 for 2nd class Jharia or something like that? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —The bettor the quality, the higher the price it 
commands. 

President. —You have told us that for selected Jharia you can get about 
Rs. 17 a ton in Bombay. If you add Rs. 3 to that, it comes to Rs. 20 and if 
you deduct the transport charges, that leaves you Rs. 7 at the pithead. What 
about the internal competition then? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —What is the point? 

President. —1 am only translating into figures what you put in words. You 
told us that Rs. 17 was what you could get for selected Jheria in Bombay. You 
think that the increase in the duty will give you Rs. 20? 
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Mr. Purhayastha. —It ia like this. In the original application we point 
out that there are certain shipments selling at Rs, 17 but the legitimate price 
ought to be Rs. 19. 

President. —It is not a question of what you ought to get, it is a question 
of what you will get. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —When we propose a duty of Rs. 5 on South African 
coal, our idea is that prices will go up by Re. 1 to Rs. 3. 

President. —^Re. 1 to Rs. 3 moreT;han what? I want to get plain about 
that. 

Mr. I'lrrkayasthd. —The price will be from Rs. 20 to Rs. 22. 

President. —Let us stick to our old friend the selected Jharia. What do 
you think the increase in the price of selected Jharia will be? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Rs. 21 to Rs. 22. 

President. —Rs. 21 is what you hope yon would get and not what you think 
you ought to get. In answer to Question 17, you say “ As the Committee cal¬ 
culate the price would increase in those centres probably by Re. 1 to Rs. 3 
per ton varying according to the quality of the coni.” All I want to get at 
at the moment i.s what do you think the increase in the price of .selected 
Jharia would h^? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —The present shipments are unremunerative. 

President. —It is not a question of remunerative or unremunerative ship¬ 
ments. It is not a question of what you ought to get but what you can 
get. You may put the duty at Rs. 100 but the price would not rise by Rs. 100. 

I am purely on the question of what you actually will got as prices are. Is it 
one rupee, two rupees or three rupees more which you think selected Jharia 
will rise to? I don’t think it is an tinf.-iir question to ask. 

Mr. Pvrhayastha.—'th.sxi is a perfectly fair que.stion to ask. What we had 
in view was this. Certain shipments are being made at Rs. 17. We don’t 
recognise this Rs. 17 as indicative of any normal position at all. The normal 
position according to us is Rs. 19. What we meant by that the prices would 
increase by Re. 1 to Rs. 3, was that the price of selected Jharia might go up 
to Rs. 22. At Rs. 17 it is no shipment. 

President. —Let me put it this way. Try and follow my figures. All you 
•an get at present is Rs, 17 per ton for selected Jharia, 

Mr. Purhayastha.—Yea, 

President. —Supposing the duties are imposed and you .send your agents to 
Bombay saying “ I am now willing to sell at R.s, 20 a ton.” If you get it, 
that would give you Rs. 7 at the pithead for selected Jharia. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Yes, 

President. —Don’t you think it is probable that somebody else would be in 
the market saying that he would sell for Rs. 0-8-0 or possibly even as low as 
Rs. 6. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —May do. 

President. —If so, how can you get more than an increase of Rs. 2? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —As soon as you eliminate the foreign coal. 

President. —This increase in the price will not take place until you have 
gradually overcome the existing prejudice. That is your view, is it not ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —The prejudice exists because of the presence of foreign 
coal. 

President .—You may call it a prejudice against Indian coal or a preference 
for foreign coal, whichever you like. When you have got the custom to the 
Bengal coal again and satisfied the Bombay consumers what they get is 
all right and so on, then after that you think the price might go up from one 
to three rupees. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —I recognise now that our answer is a little mis-.5tated. 

President. —Would you like to withdraw your figures of Re. 1 to Rs. 3? 
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Mr, l\irhayastha.—Yea, in a way. What we meant was an increase of 
He. 1 to Rs. 3 over o\ir reasonable price which is Rs. 19. 

President. —Let u.s wash out the figures and start again. Let us limit 
ourselves to the first three months after the duty is imposed. I want to know 
what increase, if any, is likely to result to Indian coal, i.e., selected Jharia in 
the first three months after the imposition of the duty ? 

Mr. Furkayastha. —From Rs. 19 to Rs. 21. 

■ President.—Do you think that in th#first three months you will be able to 
realise Rs. 19 to Rs. 21 for selected Jharia? 

Mr. Furkayastha. —Not for selected Jharia. 

President. —I am asking you about selected Jharia? 

Mr. Furkayastha.—Something in the neighbourhood of Rs. 21. 

President. —How can you? The price of Rs. 21 would mean Rs, 8 at the 
pithead P 

Mr. Furkayastha. —^Yes. 

President. —Do you mean to suggest that other producers would allow you 
to do that? 

Mr. Furkayastha. —The competition i.s not confined merely to coal of one 
quality. The competition is between different grades of coal. There will be 
the lower grades of coal offering at Rs. 20 and the buyers would be glad to 
buy that. 

President. —What increase in the prices of selected Jharia is likely to result 
in Bombay in the first three months after the imposition of duties ? 

Mr. Furkayastha. —In the neighbourhood of Rs. 3 per ton. 

President. —If the price of .selected Jharia is Rs. 6-8 at the pithead, what 
I am putting to you is, can you realise more than that for the coal you sell 
in Bombay? 

Mr. Furkayastha. —We cannot. 

President. —What I am trying to get at is this. So long as the price of 
selected Jharia at the pithead is Rs. 6-8 a ton, what is the most that you can 
get for selected Jharia in Bombay? 

Mr. Furkayastha.—U h. 7-8 a ton; one rupee at best more than now. 

President.—That is to say, instead of Rs. 17 it would sell at Rs. 18 a ton ? 

Mr. Furkayastha, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why do you say that you would realize even one rupee 
more? If coal sells at Rs. 6-8 a ton at the pithead, people can buy coal and 
ship it to Bombay ? 

Mr. Furkayastha. —Shipment means finding finance; it is not everybody 
who can do it. It is only certain firms who have got good financial standing 
who w'ould care to run through the expense and trouble of shipment, once 
they are sure, under the shelter of the import duty, to realize a higher price 
that they would be able to get in ordinary transactions. 

President. —^What you mean is that as long as the prices does not exceed 
Rs. 6-8 a ton at the pithead, you can only get R.s. 18 under protection for 
selected Jharia? 

Mr. Furkayastha. —Yes; the price for the moment is Rs. 17 a ton. 

President. —1 should have thought that it might be a little higher than that, 
because if you take Rs, 13 away from Rs, 18, that leaves only Rs. 5 at^ the 
pithead, which means that the producer is willing to accept a substantially 
lower price foi; coal sold in Bombay than the average price of coal. 

Itai Bahadur.—It is not that they are willing to accept but that they have 
no other alternative. 

Mr. Furkayastha. —But we must remember that we are talking of things in 
a depressed market. 

President. —That is right. I am only trying to ascertain the facts. I 
am trying to draw your attention to this, that if it is a fact that Rs. 18 is all 
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you can get for selected Jharia, that would mean that the producer was willing 
to accept Its. 5 at the pithead for coal sold in Bombay. 

Mr. Vrirhayantha. —The point is that if there is a wider market—we cannot 
count on it, but there is just a chance .... 

Fresident. —What you mean is that the pressure to sell might be a little 
less, and you can ask ior a little more, .say Rs. 18-8f 

Mr. Purkayantha. —Yes. ^ 

President. —It is for you to tell us that. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes, it may gradually rise. 

President, —Suppo.sing you then e-st.-iblished your coal firmly in the Bombay 
market, how long will it take you to re-accustom them to take Indian coal? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Not very long. 

President. —Do you think two years is a reasonable time to take? 

Mr. Ojha. —Not so long. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —The course of price of Indian coal in Bombay will 
Gorrespond with the course of general prices in the market. 

Pre.sident.—T'hiit is to say, it will depend on the average price at the 
pithead. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

President .—Is it a sort of permanent feature of the trade that the pro* 
ducor will accept a little less for coal sent to out-of-the-way markets like 
Karachi and Bombay? 

Bui Bahadur .—Not always. 

President. —It depends on the condition of trade at the time.^’ 

Bai Bahadur .—Yes. 

Mr. Purkayastha.—tn a depressed market like the present, they may be 
getting a little less, hut iu l!)19-2(), for example, the producer was getting 
more for his shipniont.s. 

President .—Conditions were for several years abnormal. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I just want to ioarn a bit about your coal business. How 
do j'ou compare the different qualities of coal—I mean what is the principal 
constituent of coal which is the determining factor? You have given 5 item* 
in statement VTT. Whidi is the determining one iu coming to the quality? 

Mr. Purkayastha.— am afraid, scientifically spealsing, each of them is 
effective enough to determine the quality, but from the commonsonse point of 
view, the positive factor is the carbon, and for certain specific purposes the 
presence of high carbon is an advantage, and then the two negative factors 
are the ash and moi,sture. The higher the percentage of ash and moisture 
the worse the coal. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You find th.at Jharia contains more carbon than Dishargarh? 

Mr. Purkayastha .—For certain purposes Jharia is better than Dishar¬ 
garh. Boiler.s ■which employ forced draught can do admirably with Jharia 
coal, but people who do not use such boilers require coal w'hich has more 
volatile. The presence of high volatile j.s necessary for certain specific pur¬ 
poses such as smelting, cement manufiicture and so on. The negative factor 
is the presence of ash. For general industrial purposes we go by the quantity 
of the carbon and the two negative factors, that is the porcontago of ash and 
moisture. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is it more or less true that the kind of coal that can stand 
a good chance in Bombay and Karachi is first class selected Jharia? 

Mr. Purkayastha .—I don’t accept that position, 1 said that in the present 
state of competition it is better to compete by first class coal. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Let us go by the pre,sent conditions. Your present difficulty 
is with regard to Natal and Tran.svaal coal and to compete against that coal 
you have got to give your best coal, isn’t that so ? 

Mr. Purkayastha .—Initially, yes. 
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Mr. Ginivaln .—That is first class selected Jharia. And therefore, we may- 
assume that if India is to compete against South Africa, she must compete by 
means of this first class Jharia? 

Mr. Purliayastha. —Yes, unless we are sheltered otherwise. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there sufficient first class Jharia coal available in India- 
to supply the whole of the Bombay and Karachi markets at present ? 

Pai Bahadur .—^Yes. , 

Mr. Ginwala. —Without necessarily increasing your cost.^ 

Pai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Purhaijasiha.—There are a lot of mines which are working first class, 
and it does not mean increased cost for them to raise more coal; on the other 
hand, it means lower cost. 

Mr. Oinwala. I merely want to know what the position is. Then you 
think you are able to supply this first class Jharia coal without difficulty? 

Mr. Purhayantha. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You will admit, will you not, that there is a prejudice 
against the Indian coal at present in Bombay? 

Mr Purkayastha. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Therefore, if you are to remove that prejudice in the quick¬ 
est pos.sible time, you have got to .see that Bombay gets first class selected! 
Jharia coal. Is it not so? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —What Bombay cares about is coal in good condition. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is no use going into other questions. We are assuming, 
now for the purpose of argument that if you want to compete successfully in 
the present condition of the market and if you do not get any protection . 
you will have to give your beet quality of coal whicli at pre.sent is the first 
class selected Jharia. 

Mr. Purkayaatha. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In order that this prejudice against you should disappear, 
you must continue to supply selected Jharja coal to Bombay, should you not? 

Me. Pwrkayasiha. —Yes. 

Mr. Gmwala.—The absence of protection is the surest guarantee just now 
that you would stick to the best quality of coal in selling to ]-!oinbay? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala, —If that guarantee is removed and you get this protection' 
of Rs. 5 a ton, what is there to prevent inferior coal from going to Bombay ? 

Mr. Purkaya.itha. —Tliere is no harjii in that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is. The Bombay customer says “ T am willing to 
use Bengal coal provided I con rely on ithe quality of the coal.” He says 
that formerly he bought Bengal coal but he did not get the quality of coal 
he wanted. 

Mr. Purhavastha. —The Coal Grading Board ensures that, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing there was a duty of Rs. .1 a ton, will there be 
then any such guarantee as exists now that Bombay will get selected Jharia ? 

Mr. Parka ya.stha. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you agree that if any coal was to be exported to Bom^ 
hay it must be first class Jharia as certified by the Grading Board? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —The quality of the coal to he shipped depends on the 
buyer. If it is third class coal, the Grading Board certifies it as such and the 
buyer knows that it is third class. The complaint in 1919-20 was that 
shippers were humbugging the buyers and were pa,ssing off inferior coal as 
first class coal. Now the Coal Grading Board ensures protection for the' 
buyer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are two things to be considered. First of all, you' 
want this duty of Rs. 5 a ton. Then under the'Coal Grading Act there is ai 
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sort of a bounty in the form of rebate on freight. If you send second class coal 
to Bombay, will you claim a rebate on the freight f 

Mr'. Mukherji. —Yes. If the quality is approved by the buyer, we will get 
a rebate on the freight. The buyer will have full knowledge of the quality 
that he may expect, he will select the coal according to his own requirement, 
and the Coal Grading Board will ensure that he gets the quality he wanted. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Then, so far as you are concerned, you are in favour of all 
grades of coal being exported to Boiffbay, provided it is certified by the 
Grading Board? 

Mr. Mukherji. —And provided it is accepted by the buyer. 

Mr. Ginwala .—It is not a question of tlie buyer being satisfied. What the 
Grading Board will do is merely this that if you aro sending second class coal 
it will certify it as such. Then, will there be the same protection for the 
Bombay consumer of coal under Rs. 5 a ton duty as he would have under the 
■Coal Grading Act? 

liai Bahadur. —He would have it always. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as you can tell us, there will be no ground for com¬ 
plaint in regard to the quality of the coal? 

Bai Bahadur. —No, ab.solutely none. 

Mr. Mukherji. —May I interrupt you for a minute. In the case of foreign 
coal, it is not first class coal that always comes in. The buyers import accord¬ 
ing to their requirements. Likewise, they may take selected Jharia or any 
other quality of coal aixd the Grading Board will certify the quality of the 
coal he purcha.ses. The Grading Boai-d piiblic.ation will show the composition 
of the coal as well. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you really think that, if this duty of Rs. 5 a ton is 
imposed, you would be able to .sell second class coal in Bombay? 

Mr. Purkayastha .—Yes. 

Mr. Ojha .—A lot of second class coal was taken by Bombay in pre-war days 
which has now been captured by Transvaal coal—^Whitbank coal is no better 
than the Indian coal—and the same thing may happen later on although 
we may have to export the best Indian coal to begin with, 

Mr. Purkayastha .—Second cla.ss coal also has got btirnlng value as first 
c]a.ss coal. The economy of coal purchase is measurable in rupees and annas. 

Presklent .—What Mr. Ginwala is driving at is, I think, tlie evidence we 
had in our paper enquiry from Messrs. Andrew Yule and Company as regards 
the costs of paper pulp mills at Naihati and at Chittagong. They showed a 
much lower consumption of coal in their estimates tor the Chittagong mill than 
they actually got in these mills at Naihati. We asked them for an explanation 
and they said the reason was this: At Naihati they used second class coal, 
but the cost of raising steam was about the same whether fir.st class or second 
class coal was used. You would use more second class but it would not cost you 
more in Calcutta. If however the second class coal were to be tran.sported 
to Chittagong, it would cost more than first class coal, because the freight 
would be the same for first class and second class coal. What Mr. Ginwala 
means is that the freight charges are so heavy that a difi'ex-ence in price of 
Rs. 2 is not enough to get the .second class coal to Bombay. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is what I am trying to point out. Let irs take con¬ 
crete figures. Supposing you got Rs. 17 for your first class selected Jharia, 
what would you get for your second class coal ? 

Mr. Ojha .—At present we don’t think we can expect more than Rs. 14. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Ti&ke a case such as the President has just given. In the 
case of paper, we found that about 4i tons of second class coal was roughly 
equivalent to 3 tons of first class. Therefore, in this case 3 tons of coal will 
cost Rs. 51, whereas 4.i tons will cost Rs, 63, and therefore, the consumer would 
rather use first class than second class coal. If you get Rs. 17 for the first class 
coal, you cannot sell second class coal for more than Its. 14 a ton, is it not so? 

Mr. Purkayastha.—As I said before, both these prices are unremunerative. 
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President. —He is not on that point at all. What is the difference between 
selected Jharia and second class Jharia at present? 

Mr. Purliayastha. —Ks. 6 and Rs. 3-8-0. 

President. —It is very little more than half, but normally what would be 
the relation? Take November 1923. It is about Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 at the pithead. 
That would roughly mean that 3 tons of second class would do the work of 
2 tons of first class .Jharia. Take the current price. If you add Rs. 4-8 to 
the second class, that makes it Rs. 8 trtid if you add that to the first class, that 
makes it Rs. 11, and they are on an equality roughly on that relation. If it 
is Rs. 8 and Rs. II at Calcutta, it would be something like Rs. 16 and Rs. 22 
in Bombay. 

Mr. Ojha. —Of course, Mr. Ginwala’s point is this, that so long as they 
can manage their works by paying Rs. 61 for first class coal, why should they 
pay Rs. 54 for second class, but the difference is not always as much as that. 
There are good second class coal where the difference is less than that. 

Mr. (Hnu'iila .—The bulk of the price of long distance coal consists of freight. 
If they use more second class, that coal in proportion costa a good deal more 
than its intrinsic value. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —-Yes, conceivably. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Anything is conceivable, we are dealing with actual facts 
now. 

Mr. Ojha.—As a matter of fact they buy .second class coal now for certain 
purposes. 

Bai Bahadur. —We are losing sight of another point, that at times the 
consumers find that for certain kind of boilers they require a mixture of 
Dishergarh and second clas.s Jharia. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Other things being equal, if a man has the choice of using 
first class and second class coal, ho would consider what would be cheaper for 
him. Here freight being e.xactly the same on either quality of coal, and the 
freight forming by far the largest proportion of the price of the coal, would 
he not find it more economical to use first class instead of second class coal P 

Bai Bahadur. —He might find it more economical to use a mixture. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It may be so under sj^ecial conditions. 

Bai Bahadur. —No. That is usually the case; that was the normal condi¬ 
tion of things before the war. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it your case that Bombay is buying any second class coal 
just now? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —No, not any second class Indian coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it not due rather to the fact that the price of the second 
class coal compared with that of the first class is not low enough ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —But not cheap enough consistent with their burning 
value. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is just the point. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —That is what I admit, but as I say theoretically 
talking. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not talking theoretically at all. From the consumers 
point of view I want to know whether you can really satisfy us that the second 
class coal stands a chance at present. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —No, so long as first class coal is sold at Rs. 17 or Rs. 13. 

President. —What it comes to is this that, until the conditions change, i.e., 
a change in the average price at the pithead, second class coal won’t get to 
Bombay. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Without the least hesitation I accept tliin!. 

President.~So long as the price of selected Jharia remains at Rs. 6-8-0 at 
the pithead, you won’t get any particular increase in the price of coal sold in 
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l^ombay and therefore there won*t be a sufficient difference to enable second 
class coal to get in there. 

Mr. Pwrfcoi/astlia.—Immediately. 

President. —I quite agree that, if the price of first class selected Jharia at 
the pithead rose to Its. 9, and if you had these duties, then it is quite possible, 
but not until then. 

Mr. Purkayastha.^Yes. 

■ Mr. Oinwala.—kt the present moment, supposing a duty is imposed, it 
would be the mines producing first class coal that immediately reap the benefit. 
Is not that so? 

Mr. Ojha.—Yea. It may eventually be displaced to some extent by second 
class coal. 

Mr. triawala.—That is to say, if the gap between the first class coal and 
the .second class coal really widens. If the first class coal becomes very ex¬ 
pensive, then the people would prefer to use second class coal; in that case the 
inferior mines would be benefited. Is not that what you mean? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

Rai Bahadur. —^The inferior mines would get the benefit the other way. If 
all the first class coal were to be exported, then the second class mines would 
benefit in the matter of inland consumption. 

President. —Would there be any difficulty in producing an additional quan¬ 
tity of first class coal? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —There would bo no difficulty. 

President. —If you don’t adhere to that answer, it is quite open to you to 
tell us. 

Rai Bahadur.-—Ttiere is always a limit to the production of first class coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It i.s only a question of 500,000 tons. That is not going to 
affect the position of the second class mines. 

Rai Bahadur. —It does to this extent. If first class coal could not be 
exported to Bombay, and if it was reserved for the consumption of other 
towns or other consumers, the second class coal would be replaced by that much 
■quantity. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I asked you before whether there would be any difficulty in 
'finding thi.s extra quantity. You said “ no.” Therefore, it follows that by 
nny protective measures that may be adopted, the inferior mines will not 
benefit. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Initially. 

President. —Not until the prices rise? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —But there will be a tendency of prices increasing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The object of imposing these dutie,s is to shut out foreign 
«oal. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it not a fact that you have got to compete with the same 
.countries in other markets such as Colombo and Singapore? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you shut out South African coal from India, 
South Africa has got to get rid of a certain quantity of coal. Would not your 
position then be far more difficult in the other markets? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It cannot be worse than the position to-day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Just try and understand my question. You say South 
Africa is competing with you in three markets, Bombay, Colombo and the 
Straits. South Africa produces a surplus of 1 million tons which it has got to 
get rid of and you prevent it from selling 500,000 tons in Bombay. Formerly, 
out of the 1 million tons, it has to get rid of only 500,000 tons in the other 
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markets. Kow it has got to get rid of one million tons in the other two 
iiiarkete. Would not you be prejudiced in those markets by that fact.'’ 

Mr. Furkanastha .—The competition would be more intense and more 
desperate. But, a.s I said, we have no position in the other markets at present. 

llai Bahadur. —It is true, but then if we can sell at Bombay with profit, we 
■would like to .sell at the other markets at a less price. 

Mr. Pui JMijmitha .—We have no position in Singapore and very little posi¬ 
tion in Colombo. It is precisely for that reason we think any proposal for 
protection should also include the question of bounty. 

Pi esidclit.—M/hat Mr. Ginwala is really suggesting to you i.s this. Your 
exports now amount to 200,000 tons. If 5 'ou get the market in Bombay for 
500,000, you might lose the little position you have in the other principal 
market^ Consequently, the net increase in the market would he less than 
500,000 tons, 

Mr. Furkayastha .—At present we have been making no shipment to Singa¬ 
pore and of course there is some coal going to Colombo for the Ceylon Railways. 
Again the position of competition there is already so severe that we don’t think 
that South Africa realises more than 6 shillings as pithead price. Really, it 
would be very amazing if they can knock their prices further down. 

President. —You don’t think it would lead to a reduction in the price of 
South African coal in Colombo, if it were shut out from India. 

Mr. Mukherji. —No. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Without extraneous assistance vve have to disappear 
from these markets. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the enquiry before the Coal Committee the point was 
how to recajjture your foreign markets an3 they proposed certain measures. 
The object of tho.se measures was to enable you to compete in those markets. 
Supposing, as a result of onr enquiry, this other position follows—South Africa 
has got this additional half a million to get rid of in those very markets—what 
would be your position then.? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Know'ing as we do, Indian coal can only compete at 
Singapore, if the pithead price of Indian coal does not exceed Rs. 2-8-0. We 
consider our position is desperate enough. 

President .—You might lose -what little you have. 

il/i'. Purkayastha .—We have none to lose. 

President .—India exports about 200,000 tons. Is not that a comparabla 
figure with the 600,000 tons imported P 

Mr. Purkayastha .—That is to Colombo. 

President .—I don’t think all that goes to Colombo. That is your total 
.export figure. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Supposing you don’t lose the markets at Colombo and Singa¬ 
pore, the chances of your getting any hold in those markets will be still smaller. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—Probably. 

Mr. Ojha .—That is why even in the face of the rebate recommended by the 
Coal Committee, we have asked for a bounty. 

Itr. Matthai .—I want to know what your expectations preci.sely are. What 
you are exi)ecting primarily at this stage is an increase in your sales P 

Mr. Purkayastha .—Yes. 

I);-. Matthai. —You have admitted to the President that the state of inter¬ 
nal competition in this depres.sed market is such that, even in a market like 
Bombay, it is not likely that you would get an increase of price corresponding 
to anything like the duty. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—No. 

I)r. Matthai .—Primarily you are looking at this stage for an increased sale. 

. Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

D 
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Dr. Matthai. —^The moment yon speak of an increased sale in the Bombay 
market then of course you are up against the question which Mr. Ginwala 
has now raised, that is to say, to what extent you will be able in that way to 
help the second class collieries. Primarily, the people whom you want to pro¬ 
tect by means of this duty are the people who find it most difficult to carry on, 
and if, as a result of an increased sale in the Bombay market, you are not able 
to help the second class collieries, it seems to me from your point of dew 
the case for protection loses a good d^l of its weight. 

Mr. rurhayastha. —That is the immediate position. That is not the ulti¬ 
mate position. 

Dr. Matthai. —You are expecting that this increased sale would not be pos¬ 
sible, unless the South African coal was ruled out from the market. It postu¬ 
lates that the price of South African coal will go up by something like the 
duty that you propose. 

JMr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —At any rate, you expect the price of South African coal will 
ge up in the Bombay market. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes, unless they gire an additional rebate. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is your expectation with regard to the South African 
coal. Now on this question of prejudice, I suppose more or less South African 
coal stands on the same footing as the better class of Indian coal. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —As far as South African coal is concerned, if any preference 
is given now by the purchaser in Bombay, it is a preference based purely on 
prejudice ? 

Mr. 0jha.~Y6s. 

Dr. Matthai.—lt does not correspond really to the quality? 

Mr. Purkayastha.~With reference to this we have to look at the things 
historically. Let us see what the position was when the South African coal 
trade first got a footing in the Bombay market. In the year 1921, when the 
coal prices were very high, when the wagon difficulty was very acute, it was 
at this very unfavourable moment that the foreign competitor came in and 
came in under very good auspices, the Railway Board themselves placing an 
order for one million tons. 

Dr. Matthai. —^That does not really touch my point. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —The success of South Africa is not wholly due to pre¬ 
judice, but to a combination of other circumstances. 

Dr. Matthai. —I was trying to analyse what really the prejudice amounts 
to. I have read your evidence and the way I understand this prejudice is this ; 
Partly it is that for a certain period of time you have been cut off from the 
Bombay market. And your absence from the Bombay market has led people 
to use foreign coal and therefore you find it very difficult to resume your 
connections. That is one point. Another point that has been urged by some 
of the witnesses before the Coal Committee is that consignments of coal from 
this side of the country have been so bad that—on account of bad quality— 
a prejudice has been created. What I am trying to get at is, when you speak 
of prejudice against which you want protection, that i^rejudice might be either 
a prejudice on account of bad quality or prejudice simply on account of the 
lack of communication with the market for a certain time, am I right? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —As far as British coal is concerned, it is a real difference of 
quality. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Are there people now in the Bombay market who would like 
to have British coal for special purposes? 

Mr, Ojha. —I think to some extent. 
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President. —If there is a special need for British coal as such, are we justi¬ 
fied in ruling it out altogether? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It is not a proof that we do really require. 

Dr. Matthai. —^Are you suggesting, with regard to British coal, that there 
is not merely a difference of quality, but that there is also prejudice to some 
extent p 

Mr, Purkayastha. —There is a real difference in quality. 

President. —We might now pass on to the causes which have led to this 
application being presented for protection. You have told us in paragraph 4 
of your representation—I am paraphrasing your wording a little—^that there 
are several causes for the existing depression of the coal trade. The importa¬ 
tion of foreign coal is only one of the reasons, and I don’t think you consider it 
as the most important. The other factors being absent, there would probably 
be no need for protection. At present protection is proposed not as a com¬ 
plete cure to the disease, but only as an alleviation. That is practically what 
it comes to. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes, 

President.—You analyse the causes of depression under four heads. One is 
the loss of the export market, another is the decline in the bunkering demand, 
the third is the industrial depression in India and the fourth is the loss of 
your outlying markets in India which is principally Bombay and Karachi. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

President.—A% regards the decline in the bunkering demand, I take it there 
is really no cure for that except an improvement in the world trade generally, 
Calcutta has, of course, always been the biggest bunkering port. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —There is a real fall in consumption. 

President. —Is it not due to the fact that there are fewer ships coming? 
Whatever the Government of India might do, they cannot make ships come to 
Calcutta. The only thing as regards bunkering is a general improvement in 
the world trade. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

President. —As regards the loss of the export market, the causes which led 
to that were very much the same as those which led to the loss of the Bombay 
and Karachi markets. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Not at all. There was an embargo. 

President. —I beg your pardon. I agree that there was no embargo to 
Bombay and Karachi. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —No, we had to get a license. 

President. —There is a distinct difference between these two cases. We an 
not concerned with the export coal just now, so I won’t go into that. As 
regards the industrial depression in India, I should like to know what you are 
thinking of in that respect. Are you thinking of the short time working in 
jute mills and things of that sort? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —We are thinking of the industries started immediately 
after the war. We are not referring to the demand of any organised indus¬ 
tries. We are referring to the figures quoted in our statement. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^What do you mean by organised industry? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Leading industries. I am referring to the statement 
compiled by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. May I in this 
connection refer you to our statement No. V in our original application? 

President. —^What inference you draw from that? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —^We have stated in so many words that in 1919 there 
was a big demand from those smaller industries. 

President, —That was rather an abnormal period. You could hardly expect 
that all these industries would go on indefinitely. It was the same all over the 
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world. In every country in the world everybody was starting new industries 
and in the end it did not come to any good. 

President. —The only depression you refer to in trade i.s the disappearance 
of these minor industries that was started in the boom period and mostly dis¬ 
appeared. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —That is one factor. 

Piesideut. —Apart from that, do you suggest the depression in trade has 
affected the demand for coal in India? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —In the leading indu.stries? 

President. — Yes. 

M'l. Purkayastha. —In the statement we are referring more to the smaller 
industrie.s. 

President. —There is just one point I should like to draw your attention to- 
and that is the very big increase in the demand for coal by the steel industry. 
It has gone up since 1923. There ha.s been an increase in the demand, I 
suppose, for making steel and they must be using 1,200,000 tons to-day as 
against .500,000 tons before. Tiiere is an increase of 700,000 tons as a direct 
result of protection. The point is this. In 1923 they were making about 
12.5,000 tons of steel which would mean a consumption of a half million tons of 
coal. This year they wui'e making something over 300,000 tons of steel and 
consuming about 1,200,000 tuna oi coal. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I suppo.se you are referring to Tata’s works. Their 
purchases do not affect the public. 

President. —Suppo.sing protection for .steel had been withheld, what would 
be the position then P 

Mr. Ojha. —They have got their own mines and they can produce more coal. 

President. —As a matter of fact, they have also got large contracts with the 
other mines. The point is that the po.sition of the coal trade on the whole 
would have been a great deal worse than it i.s bnt for the fact that steel is 
protected. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Probably. 

President. —What I am suggesting to you, therefore, is that Government 
had already indirectly done a good deal for it, and the increase in the con¬ 
sumption of coal in .steel making should fully counterbalance any reduction 
owing to the disappearance of the minor industries. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—What i.s the extent of the increase? 

President. —As compared with 1923, I should think about 700,000 tons they 
have already got, and when they get their full output, they will consume 
another 200,000 tons. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—As pointed out, it is true that, but for this protection, 
the coal trade would have been worse, but even then this increased consumption 
of Tata’s are not affecting the market at all. 

President. —Supposing protection had not been given, all the coal produced 
in these collieries would have been thrown on the market. Instead of that it is 
used in steel making. 

Itai Bahadur. —McLeod and Company used to heap nil the co.al. They 
could not come to the market to .sell. The whole stock kept by the McLeod 
and Company which w'as meant for Tata’s never affected the market. Tata’s 
are simply taking delivery and are also producing more coal from their own 
collieries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The total consumption of coal in India has inreased and so 
much juore coal has to be produced ? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —When an industry is in a depressed condition there are obvious . 
signs of it which one expects to ftnd. One of them is reduction in the output. 
In 1924, your output was the second largest in the whole hi.story of India. 
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Mr. Purkayastha, —Yes, 

President. —It amounted to 92 per cent, of the production of 1919. Do you 
consider that an output of over 21 millions ought to be regarded as a low 
output for the Indian Coal industry? 

Mr. Purkaya.itha. —We have given an explanation of this increased output. 

President. —Do you regard the output exceeding 21 million tons as a low 
output for the industry indicating depression? 

Mr. rurkaya.Htha .—It might. 

President. —All I want to know is what you think about it. 

Mr. P-wrkayastha. —It might. 

President. —It is a very peculiar position. You come to the Government 
of India in the face of the fact that your output last year was the second 
largest you ever had and ask the Government of India to take measures which 
can chiefly benefit you by increasing your market. That is a little unusual. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I don’t think so. 

President. —If an industry was producing 92 per cent, of its very best year, 
we would say that it was rather lucky that it was able to produce such a large 
output. 

Mr. Pnrkayasiha. —As we replied to question 3 that this increased pro¬ 
duction in 1924 is rather the effect af depression than the cause of it. 

President. —In what sense? 

Mr. Purkayasiha.—J think I have to make my position more clear. In 
1920 the production was lower than 17 and odd millions, next year it was 13 
or 19 million tons. But the potential demand in the country was much higher 
than the market could effectively sxrpply. In 1924 the prices were low. There 
was little .strength in the demand, but even then the collieries which were 
realising per ton less profit u-as trying to keep their aggregate profit intact by 
selling more. 

President. —The point is in the main what you are asking for is a larger 
market which you have got already. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I dispute that because, a.s I say, in the other years the 
real demand was much higher. 

President. —Higher than what? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —May I refer to the figures in Answer No. 3 ? These are 
the figures of effective sujiplies in various years. We argue that these figures 
which represent the effective supplies do by no means represent the demand. 
The potential demand was much higher than the effective supply. 

President. —Higher than the quantities moved by railways. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Exactly. 

President. —I am quite willing to admit that. It does not follow that it was 
higher than 23 million tons. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I have argued later what is the position to-day. It is 
true, in 1924 we raised, say 3 per cent, more than we did in 1919 but the 
difference in price is about 100 per cent. You cannot explain the fall in jjriee 
of 100 per cent, by an increase in the production of 3 per cent. 

President. —There is no suggestion whatsoever that an increase in the out¬ 
put has led to anything. In answer to question 3 you have given this ex¬ 
planation ; 

“ In the present case the excess of potential demand entirely over¬ 
shadowed the sltortage of effective supply.” 

I think I follow the answer now' even after the explanation you have given. 
You are referring to the year 1919. 

Mr., Purkayastha. —Yes, the potential demand was much higher. 

President. —The conditions of that year were abnormal not only in India, 
but in every country in the world, I am still finding difficulty over this. Is it 
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your view that an output which is less than the output obtained under abnormal 
conditions is to be regarded as low output? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —The psychology is this. In 1924, a man selling coal at 
Bs. 6-8-0 per ton in 1917, had to sell his coal at Rs. 3-4-0. This man who was 
realising less profit was anxious to keep his aggregate profit intact. He had 
to accept these low prices as inevitable, but as a business man he wanted to 
keep his aggregate profit intact. Hence his anxiety to sell and, therefore, to 
raise more coal. 

President.—I don’t think we shall get any further on these lines. So, we 
shall pass on. There is one question to which you will be able to give us a 
general answer at least, and that is question 38. The question was “ How do 
the stocks of coal at the mines at present compared with the stocks held in 
November 1924 and November 1923?” It is merely a question of fact. Are 
they higher at present than they were in those years, are they about the 
same ? What is your information P I know what you have said in your answer, 
but it does not answer the question. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —The stocks are to-day lower. 

President. —They are lower to-day than they were in 1923? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —In 1923 there were very high stocks. 

President. —It is not a question of explanation. It is a question of fact. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I do accept the position that the stocks were higher in 
1923 than at present. 

President. —In 1924? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Even in 1924 the stocks were higher. As between 1923 
and 1924 we are not in a position to express any opinion just now. On both 
these years, viz., in November 1923 and also in November 1924, the stocks 
were decidedly higher than they are to-day. 

President. —If that were so, it means that the coal that is being raised is 
going into consumption. 

Mr. Purkayastha.- —Yes. 

President. —You had in this industry, what we have found in other indus¬ 
tries, a big accumulation of stock. I take it that it means that if they cannot 
sell their coal, they won’t raise it, that is what it comes to. They regulate 
their raising according to the demand. That I understand to be your position. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —^Yes. 

Presiiient. —1 quite agree with you that it would be unfair to say that any 
increase in output had led to the depression. We did not suggest in the first 
question in the questionnaire that an increase in the output was responsible 
for the slump in price. What we suggested was not that the mines were 
actually producing more but that they could do so if there was any one to buy 
it. Then look at the answer you gave to Mr. Ginwala that there would be no 
difficulty in producing more. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —The margin of productive capacity is not yet ex¬ 
ploited. I see. 

President. —As regards your answer to question 1, I have nothing to say 
to that- It is the case, is it not, that the brief period of prosperity the indus¬ 
try enjoyed towards the end of tho war and a year or two later led to the 
formation of a good many new enterprises in the coal trade. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

President. —If you have a large number of new mines started in three oi 
four years’ time, you will have an increase not necessarily in the output but 
in the productive capacity. I don’t think that there is really any difference of 
opinion. It is a fairly big increase. I took the trouble to go through the last 
issue of Coal Statistics and something approaching 2 million tons was produced 
in 1924 by mines which were not started in 1920. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —One of the factors responsible for this increased pro¬ 
duction is precisely the fall in price. 
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President. —1 am coming to that. I want to ask the questions I have to ask 
about the output before embarking upon the question of price. Is it your 
view, putting aside Madras, Burma, Bombay and Sind, in the rest of India it 
is practically the internal competition and nothing else that regulates the 
price P 

Mr, Purhayastha. —Yes, that is the immediate factor. 

President. —Indirectly, if you could send more coal abroad, it might gradu¬ 
ally diminish the pressure to sell and therefore indirectly it would affect the 
price. 

Mr. Purhayasiha. —^Yes. 

President. —The question of export of coal outside India does not come into 
this enquiry. In the greater part of India, the price of coal is determined by 
internal competition. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —As you put it. 

President. —As far as that part of India, that is, the greater part of India, 
is concerned, protection would be ineffective in raising the price. 

Mr. Pvixkayastha. —Yea. 

President. —Therefore, what it comes to is this. It is rather an abnormal 
case unlike others where the duty would give a substantial increase in price. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It is a different ease. 

President. —Before coming to tho question of prices, I want to refer briefly 
to your answer to question 3 once more. When I put that question whether the 
improvement in transport facilities had not contributed to the low price, both 
you apd the Association are inclined to think that it has something to do with 
it. On the other hand, both the bodies are anxious that we should not attach 
too much weight to it. I don’t think, as far as I know, any of us will be 
disposed to do that. It is merely this that it struck me that it probably might 
have a share and at this stage of the enquiry we have got to ascertain facts. 
As far as I can judge, it is not more than a contributory cause, and there 
would have been a big fall in price anyhow. As regards the causes of depres¬ 
sion, that is all I have got to ask. 

Mr. Oinwala. —On the whole, one of the causes of depression from your 
point of view is the fail in the pithead price. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —That is an indication of depression. 

President.—That is the effect rather than the cause, that is the suggestion. 

Mr. Ginivala. —^That is to say, if there was a more genuine demand in the 
country, prices at the pithead will be higher. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Therefore, conversely, if the prices are low, the demand is 
apt to increase. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —No, not at all. The demand is not regulated by the 
price. It depends probably to a slight extent on the price. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you mean to say that the demand does not depend upon 
price ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —The demand cannot be created. When you are laying 
down categorical propositions like that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I am not laying down any categorical propositions. What 
I am trying to find out is whether owing to this drop in prices the consump¬ 
tion of coal has not increased. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —No. 

Mr. Ginimla. —^You don’t think so? 

Mr. Purkayastha, —Not the least. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Excepting 1920, you will find that there is a progressive 
increase in the raising of coal. 
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Mr. Purkayastha.—Yes, but the raising has got to be judged relatively 
to the deiaaud. The position of supply, so far as it can react on the price, 
has got to be judged with reference to the demand. 

Mr. Gmwala. —We are not discussing any economic theories. I want to 
know whether in practice owing to this drop in prices of coal the use of coal 
has not increased in the country? 

Mr. Pii/rlcaymtha. —The increase in*consumption has taken place but that 
is not due to the fall in prices. 

Mr. Gintrala. —There has been an increase in the consumption of coal and 
your point is that that increase has got nothing to do with the drop in the 
price of coal? 

Mr. Purhmjastha. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What makes you think so? 

Mr. Purkayastlui.—l will tell you why. This figure of increased or more 
effective supply in the previous years does not represent the actual demand 
of these years. The demand was much higher. 

Bai Bahadur. —The demand could not be sufficiently met on account of 
the difficulties of transport. 

President. —In those earlier years, if the Railways had moved the coal, 
much more coal would have been consumed? 

Bai Balmdur,—Exactly. 

President. —Nobody can prove it one way or the other. 

Mr, Ginwala. —I am taking the ease of Bombay. If there is this increase 
in the price that you anticipate, you don’t think that the demand for coal 
in Bombay would be affected. 

Mr. Purkayasiha. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Why should you say no? 

Mr. Pwfeai/asfka.—Unless the industry clo.sed down, how would they 
meet their requirements of coal? 

Mr. Ginwala.—They may not start any new industries. The demand may 
not incraese. 

Mr. Purkayastha.—yiew industries would mean new demand. What I 
contend is that the present demand would not diminish. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You don’t think so? 

Mr. Furkayastha. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean to say that no matter how much the price 
goes up, an industry must go on using the same amount of coal. Is it your 
contention that if the price of coal in Bombay goes up by Rs. 3 a ton, it will 
not affect the consumption in Bombay. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It won’t affect the demand. 

Dr. Matthai. —The coal trade has been passing through a period of depres¬ 
sion all over the world during the past two or three years. I happened to 
see some figures of the coal trade. If you take 30 coal exporting countries 
of the world, you will find that the total output since 1913 has increased, 
that is to say, to-day in spite of a very considerable fall in the demand for 
coal, on account of fuel economy, schemes and other things, there has been an 
actual increase in the aggregate output. That .suggests to my mind a real 
state of over-production—meaning by over-production a small increase in the 
BUiiply accompanied by a large fall in the demand. The point I want to 
raise is this. In India you cannot expect to be free from influences that pro¬ 
ceed from a world situation of that kind. All these countries are scrambling 
for export maikets. Now necessarily you are bound to feel the pressure here. 
You won’t be free from it even if protection were given. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —As a matter of fact the problem we have got to face 
is the problem which you stated just now. If I may refer you to the report 
of the South African Coal Commission, the Commission deliberately formu- 
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lated a policy how South Africa could get away its surplus production to 
the ports in the Indian markets. 

Dr. Matthai. —I quite realise that. The position in the world generally 
which South Africa had to face was different from the position which we have- 
got to face. You have been putting protection forward as a measure of 
alleviation. I don’t think that you would get very much out of it. All that 
I am concerned to point out just now, is that this is a problem which is so 
widespread that protection is not likel^ to be of much use. 

Mr. Purltayastha. —You raise a very large question and you will please 
excuse us if we state our case with reference to what has been the position 
of the coal trade historically. The coal trade in India has been subject to 
so many disabilities that though protection, ideally speaking, may not be 
a correct remedy for all our ills, we still consider that it is a reasonable 
remedy. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is just one other point. I notice that if you take 
a country like South Africa the pithead price has come down very consider¬ 
ably since 1920 or 1921. The pithead price of British coal has also come down 
since 1921 after the settlement of the strike in 1921. 

Mr. Purltayastha. —What is the figure to-day? 

Dr. Matthai. —I don’t know. I am .stating this general position that 
fhere has been a decline in the pithead prices in all countries with which you 
are competing. The position in Bengal is that the pithead price has steadily 
gone up from Its. 3^ to Rs. 7J. 

Mr. Purltaya.itha.—'ilhe period of higher raising cost starts in 1918 and 
ends in 1921. We placed the figures before the Indian Coal Committee to 
show that. 

Dr. Matthai. —Could you refer me to tho.se figures? 

Mr. Parhayastha. —(Handed in the report). 

Dr. Matthai.—There has not been a general drop. It has been going up 
and down. 

Mr. Purltayastha. —Our general position is that 1921 marks the highest 
point in the cost of production. Another difficulty is this that under Indian 
conditions it takes some time before we are sure that there has been a general 
decrease in cost of production. 

Dr. Matthai. —W^hat do you mean precisely? 

Mr. Purltayastha. —The organisation of neither the labour nor the capital 
is complete. The endeavour of each is isolated. You cannot expect, for in¬ 
stance, that as a result of one resolution, wages would be lowered. Any ten¬ 
dency, therefore, in the movement of cost of production takes time before 
it definitely clarifies. 

President. —Before coming on to the theoretical justification of protec¬ 
tion I have some questions to jiut about the market that you hope to gain-— 
that is your estimate of half a million tons. I think half a million is a little 
sanguine. For one thing it takes no account of the re-export^ It 
is not a very large amount, but still it was 65,000 tons in the last ye^J’- These 
re-exports are entirely from Bombay and Karachi. There is a very little cargo 
coal which is re-exported, but the greater part of it is coal bunkered tor ship¬ 
ment without landing. The Collectors of Customs tell us that the procedure in 
these cases is that the importers pay the duty and immediately put in a claim 
for a drawback, of seven-eighths and no doubt they would continue to do so, 
and although Rs. 5 a ton duty would mean a good deal more than one anna, it 
would not amount to anything like effective protection. Therefore, I don t 
see how you can capture that part of the hunker trade, that is the coal that 
is imported for transhipment from ves.sel to vessel direct. 

Mr Purltayastha. —At present shippers are making deliberate attempt 
to retain their hold on the Bombay market by offering coal at a considerably 
low price. 

President. —I am not on that just now. My point is this, that the duty 
won’t help you ns regards coal which is transhipped from vessel to vessel 
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direct. I can’t give you the total quantities exactly because they have not 
been separately recorded. But roughly it is something like this. The total 
re-exports in 1924-25 were 65,000 tons, bunker coal transhipped direct from 
vessel to vessel was about three-fourths of that, that is about 50,000 tons, 
while cargo coal was only about 16,000 tons. It seems to me that you have 
got to cut out the re-exports in arriving at the market you can possibly 
capture. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Do you suggest that these re-exports to the extent 
you state just now are a normal feature? 

President. —It is quite normal becau.se cargo coal is only 15,000 tons. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —According to tbe figures of the Commerce Department, 
the re-exports up to 1921 was very limited, in fact it practically did not 
exist. In 1922 the re-export tonnage was about 22,000 tons but prior to 
that there was very little. 

President. —But all the same if we put a heavy duty on foreign coal the 
temptation—the incentive to tranship coal direct from vessel to vessel with¬ 
out landing will become much greater. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes, hut will that mean diminution of the potential 
demand for Indian coal in these centres? 

President. —Under protection the amount of re-exports would not go 
down, but would at least bo as great as they are at present. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —But the position we don’t accept is that it will 
increase. 

President. —But there is no reason for thinking that it will decline. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —No. 

President. —If you take the imports for 1924-25 for the four provinces, 
emitting Bengal, the total imports were 446,000 tons, re-exports 65,000 tons, 
nett imports 381,000 tons, so that half a million ton may be a little on the 
high side, 1 put it to you that with protection there is more reason for 
transhipping coal direct from vessel to vessel and there is no reason to expect 
that re-exports will decline and therefore it is qutie reasonable to admit 
dSjOOO tons as the figure for re-export. 

Mr. Ojha. —I think it would decline because it would not be possible in 
that case to carry more coal than what is re<)uired for bunkering only. At 
present they bring coal as cargo. 

President. —It is usually done by special arrangement, is it not? I rather 
understood from what the Coal Committee said that it was done by special 
arrangement, and that a ve.ssel would take cargo coal when it was going to 
be held up for want of cargo. I am not an expert in these matters but this 
is the impression left in my mind from what the Coal Committee said. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —The tendency for re-export in that case will not 
decline. 

President. —Then in that case from the estimate of the market you can 
capture you have got to deduct the re-exports. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —What we have had in view is that we must not base 
our objective on the actual imports of a particular year but we thought it 
would be safe to base it on the potential demand and that is why I say that 
roughly, even having regard to the lower imports in the last two years, half 
a million tons will be a safe estimate. 

President. —I think it will he very dangerous to base it on the imports of 
the earlier years. You yourselves have taken very nearly the mean" of the 
imports of 1923-24 and 1926. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —But when we take into consideration the depression 
in the cotton mill industry— 

President. —That does not affect the figures of these years, 

Mr. Purkayastha. —But for this factor we presume the imports would have 
been greater. 
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President. —Was the cdtton industry running short time up to March 
1925? I have not heard of any short time working. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The strike started in September. 

President. —I don’t quite see how you can reject the imports of these last 
two years as a satisfactory basis because the gross imports agree with your 
own estimate which is a little over half a million tons. All I am suggesting 
to you now is that in order to get a reasonable estimate one must deduct the 
re-exports and I think it is a reasonable view that it is the nett imports and 
not the gross imports that one must have regard to. If you take that I don’t 
personally see how on the figures of 1924-26 you can make the imports for 
the whole of India take a higher figure than 400,000 tons and about 350,000 
tons for Bombay and Karachi. 

Mr, Purliayastdia. —Don’t you think we would be justified in generalising 
on a wider perspective? 

President. —No I don’t think so. I think things were much more normal 
in the two later years than in the two earlier years. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Would you care to take into consideration the pre¬ 
war figures? 

President. —I don’t think we can, because the South African coal has come 
into the market as an entirely new development. As regards the demand 
for coal in Bombay, we cannot take the pre-war figures because a good deal 
of coal has been displaced by fuel oil and hydro-electricity, and therefore the 
figures of total consumption in Bombay are not applicable. If you take the 
total imports of Bombay and Sind as 360,000 tons, it is a little important to find 
out how much of that is imported for the sake of domestic consumption and 
how much for bunkering. According to the annual Returns for Bombay, the 
figures given in the statistics are, I think, 99,000 tons in 1923-24 and 64,000 
in 1924-25. We discovered within the last two or three days that these 
Bombay figure.s supplied by the Collector of Customs are purely for Indian 
coal. In addition to that foreign coal is bunkered, and so far we have only 
succeeded in getting figures for the first 8 months of the current year, and 
the amount of foreign coal was 88,000 tons which is equivalent to about 
133,000 tons for the whole year. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —As against 99,000 tons of Indian coal p 

President. —Yes. The whole point is this. Out of the imports into 
Bombay, foreign coal is 289,000 tons, but apparently no less than 120,000, or 
possibly more, was not imported for consumptoin in India but used for 
bunkers, so that the actual consumption in Bombay is not quite so much as 
it appears. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —So far as we are concerned, it does not matter what 
the purpose is. 

President. —In one sense it does matter. You are anxious to sell for 
bunkering purposes and it matters a great deal whether you can get it or not. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —I see, that is a relevant point. 

President. —All tfiat you have said in your answer to the questionnaire is 
that you hope to capture the bunkering trade if the prices rise to the extent 
you indicate. 

Mr. Purkayastha.-^Yea. 

President. —You see, the shipping industry is in very much the same po,si- 
tion as the Indian coal industry. It is complaining that times are hard; 
you have got to shut down your mines; they have also to lay up some of their 
ships and stop sailing. In these circumstances, don’t you think that thej' 
would be very anxious to take every possible step they can to reduce their 
costs ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —May I know when a slump in the ship[)ing trade 
started ? 

President. —We have been hearing of that for the last two years. 
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Mr. Fnrkayastha. —But two years ago they were paying a very much 
higher price. 

President. —You say in answer to question 18 “ As a matter of fact in the 
recent years the steamship companies and tramp steamers have been used 
to coal price.s higher than what is likely to result from the imposition of the 
protective duties suggested by the Federation.” That rather suggests that 
the amount you pay for your coal hecAues a matter of habit. But you must 
remember that a great many of the ship owners come from the city of Glasgow 
where people look three times at a penny and six times at two pence, and 
1 would ask you not to he too sanguine about their paying a higher price for 
their coal than they can help ! Seriously my point is this. Times are hard 
and they will take every possible step to reduce their costs, and a matter of 
eight annas a ton on their co.al is quite an important matter. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —But don’t you think there is a limit to the boats carry¬ 
ing coal for bunkering.S’ 

Pre.wlent. —My own view about the bunkering trade is this. You can 
get .some of it undoubtedly. For instance, take the coastal trade. These 
vessels do not visit any other ports except Indian ports and they will have 
to bunker at Indipn ports; they might conceivably arrange for transhipment, 
but it is not likely. Also there are some ships which by the nature of their 
voyage.s might find it very inconvenient not to bunker at Bombay and might 
not he able to arrange for special vessels for transhipment. 

Mr. Pu.rkayastha. —That is so. 

President. —On the other hand, there are big companies like the P. & 0. 
Company and so on, who might be able to make special arrangements for 
transhipment from vessel to vessel direct or do their bunkering at Aden. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —During the years of high prices the steamship com¬ 
panies made all possible efforts to bunker their coal in ports other than 
Indian. 

President. —You are proposing to introduce a new factor into the situa¬ 
tion, and to make Bombay and Karachi more expensive bunkering ports. 
My own view is that the shipowners will do their best to find some means of 
avoiding this extra price. 

Mr. Ojha. —How far will they he able to do that, that is the point. 

Mr. Fnrkayastha. —The tendency to hunker boats in ports other than 
Indian owing to high prices of Indian coal has already been exhausted. 

President.—It is not a question of Indian coal or foreign coal, because 
more foreign coal is used for bunkering In Bombay and Karachi than Indian 
coal, and if they can get Transvaal or Natal coal at practically the same 
price in Bombay, it does not matter at rvhich port they hunker, hut if you 
make the price of coal higher, if a shipowner can make arrangements, instead 
of bunkering at Bombay he will do so at Colombo. 

Mr. Ojha. —Yes, to the extent they can possibly do it, hut they would 
like to avoid that. In 1920-21— 

President. —Things were abnormal then. Shipping was controlled, you 
could not get ships at that time and trade was not moving freely. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —If we go by the freight figures we don’t realize that 
there is any slump in shipping. 

President, —One thing is quite certain. An enormous number of vessels 
have been laid up by the owners because they cannot use them profitably. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is not there a marked decline in freights? Freight has 
dropped by about Rs. 2 in Bombay, has it not? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —That is seasonal entirely. 

President.—Csin you get hold of the bunkering trade? The point is that 
when the Board estimate the total increase in the market you can hope to 
get out of protection, they must make some allowance for hunkering at other 
ports and an increase in transhipments from vessel to vessel direct. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —In previous years shipowners were used to high prices. 
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President. —That does not impress me a bit. 

Ml. Ojha. —They have got to land coal if they want to bunker the steamers, 
and if they land the coal they have got to pay the duty. 

President. —^What I meant was that a number of shipowners could do 
their bunkering from ship to ship and could thus avoid the eight annas duty 
and landing charges. A larger number will do it if you put a duty of Bs. 6 
or Its. 10 on the top of that. Take the Welsh coal. A certain amount of 
Welsh coal must be imported for thc^use of ships in the navy. They take 
Welsh coal because of its properties, and they will make arrangements to get 
it in any case. I have always understood that you can raise steam most quickly 
wdth the Welsh coal. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Is it not after all a question of price? 

President. —No, because it may be the only kind of coal with which you 
can get that result. 

Mr. Piir1:aiia.sfha. —Do you mean to say that certain high carbon per¬ 
centage must he guaranteed? 

President. —I am sugge.sting to you this point that the Admiralty for its 
own special purpose may insist upon getting Welsh coal at any cost—the coal 
which suits its own very special requirements. A battleship is not like an 
ordinary merchant ship. It may require to raise steam at any moment 
and for this they must have the very best coal they can get. 

Mr. Purlaya.Htlw.. —Before the war we had been shipping some coal to 
Singapore and according to our information the Admiralty was buying our 
coal to a certain extent. There was very little coal used there for industrial 
purpo.ses and it wa.s all for bunkering or for the Admiralty. 

President. —I wanted to draw your attention to this fact, and I think it 
is a point which the Board will have to consider carefully whether it would 
be safe to estimate that you can capture the whole of the bunkering trade if 
the price of Indian coal wa.s raised. 

Mr. Purliciyastha .—We will make a note of this point and let you know 
further about it.* 

President. —We shall be very glad to hear what you have to say about 
it. I am still on the fiuestion of the market. The next point is the possible 
transfer to electricity mid fuel oil. You have told us that you are not very 
much afraid of a transfer to oil. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —That is so, due to a rise in price consequent on the 
imposition of duty. 

President. —What is your information as to the price of fuel oil in 
Bombay ? 

Mr. Purhaiiastha. —I am afraid we have not studied the position in 
Bombay. I think foreign fuel oil imported to Bombay and foreign fuel oil 
imported to Calcutta would probably be about the same price. 

President. —What would be the price in Calcutta? 

Mr. Purkai/fistha. —Bs. 70 per ton. 

President.—The only information we have got so far is from the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. They say it is Es. 50 per ton in Bombay. 

Mr. Purkaiiastha .—The Customs valuation is Bs. 65 per ton. 

President. — Yoxi cannot always rely on the Customs valuations and in some 
cases complaint is made that they are too high. All I can tell yon is that 
the Bombay Chamber say that it is Bs, 50 a ton. They don’t say whether 
that is e.i.f. Bombay, or landed at Bombay. 

Mr. Pnrhanastha. —We don’t think that a substitution to oil has got very 
much to do with economy as to reasons other than economy. 

President. —It may be economy in a certain sense, but I understand it 
is not a question of price only. There is more in it than that. There are 
many conveniences in the use of oil. 
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Mr. Purkayastha. —The difficulty of getting supplies of coal was one 
factor, In the years 1919-20 and 1920-21 when the process of substitution of 
oil for coal actually began, the customers were not sure of a regular supply 
of coal owing to unsatisfactory position of wagon supply. 

■ President, —If the price of oil were as high as Bs. 70, then I think coal 
would be very distinctly cheaper than oil, but even at Rs. 50 what the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce say is this; 

“ My Committee are informed that oil at its present price, Rs. 50 per 
ton, is equivalent to coal at Rs. 22-8-0 and is therefore at present 
not a serious competitor.” 

Mr. Purhayastha. —In that sense. 

President. —Is that what you mean? At present coal is relatively cheaper 
than oil, apart from .subsidiai'y advantages that oil may have for a particular 
purpose, in a small installation it may be much more convenient than coal 
for a machine which works intermittently. Putting all that aside, I want to 
know whether the Committee of the Federation formed any opinion on the 
que.stion whether to-day on the question of prices for the equivalent quantity,, 
oil is cheaper 'than coal. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —We don’t apprehend, owing to ri.se in prices which 
we have indicated as likely to follow the imposition of a duty, there would' 
be any danger of a further substitution to oil from coal. 

Pre-ndent. —Is it not rather important in that connection to ascertain 
how the two compare at present, because if coal is decidedly cheaper than 
oil at pre.sent prices, then of course there is no particular danger to appre¬ 
hend. If they just balanced, there would be a danger, and if coal were more 
expensive at present prices, it is almost certain that it would lead to a 
transfer to oil. I am anxious therefore to give you an opportunity of giving 
us definite information. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —We wmuld have to go more thoronghly into it before 
answering that question. We may just indicate what our general position 
is, viz., that we recognise that owing to considerations other than strict 
economy the oil fuel has displaced a certain amount of coal. We don’t there¬ 
fore apprehend that as a result of further rise of prices, there will be a 
further displacement. The displacement may take place, but not due to the 
cause of higher price. 

President. —The price will ahvay.s come into it. It is the relative cost 
phis the other things that influence the purchaser’s mind. Tf you raise the 
cost of coal compared with oil, then you will increase the temptation, what¬ 
ever it may be, but I quite recognise the transfer to oil took place at a time 
when coal prices were distinctly higher than they are now. It may be there 
is not much danger to fear. I know what the Federation’s view.s are, but 
what 1 want to know is whether you have any information. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —I am afraid, not. 

President. —I understand that you are not apprehensive that there will 
be a further transfer to oil. 

Dr. Matthai.^lS you take the actual amount of work done by oil and 
coal, a.s things stand at present, is coal cheaper than oil? Have you formed 
any impression? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —I am afraid we have to go further into the question. 

President. —What has led you to the conclusion that there will be no 
further displacement and that the displacement is already complete? We 
wrote to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce whether they could put us in 
touch with firms other than textile mills who could give us comparative costs 
of oil and coal. They replied : 

“My Committee are not aware of any important industrial concerns in 
Bombay that are consumers of coal other than textile mills.” 

Of course if that i.s .so, there is no room for displacement, at least there 
cannot be very much. It will be only small concerns that are using coal. I 
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■thought I might mention that to you. What about hydro-electricity? What 
is your view about that? If the price of coal were increased by the protec¬ 
tive duties, what danger is there that the consumers might go over to the 
hydro-electric schemes. I am putting that specially because your answer in 
the questionnaire was not quite so clear about hydro-electricity as about oil. 
I may tell you we are doing our best independently to get information on 
the subject; at the same time I am bound to give you an opportunity of tell¬ 
ing me anything you can about it. * 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Our general position is that we don’t apprehend any 
danger of further displacement either from hydro-electric power or oil fuel 
due to the small increase in price which is likely to follow the imposition of 
•duty. 

President. —I gather that that is your feeling. I am anxious to know 
whether that is based on any enquiries made as to what consumers in Bombay 
-thought about it with coal at its present price. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I am afraid not. 

President. —We wrote to the Mill Owners Association and asked specially 
for information on that piont. We also wrote to the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway about oil. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway have started electri¬ 
fication, and have also got a considerable number of oil engines on the ghat 
sections. That appears in Mr. McLean’s evidence before the Coal Com¬ 
mittee. All I can say is this. We are doing our best to get information on. 
the point. I am afraid you cannot tell me very much more than what your 
impression is. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I am afraid we cannot just at this stage. 

President. —We will have to do our best to find out by other means. 

Afr. Ojha. —We would also like to go into the question further and get the 
information.* 

President. —If I may be pardoned for saying so, that was rather a point 
•which required examination before the duties were proposed, 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Indian Mining Association claim that if some protec¬ 
tion is given they may be able to get an additional market of 300,000 tons. 
You don’t expect that as a reasonable figure to work on? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Their objective is merely to displace the South African 

hoal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Whereas your intention is to displace all foreign coal. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —^Yes. 

Mr. Gimcala. —British coal included. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —We have made it ver.y clear iji our representation. 
The Mining Association have made their objective clear. They want only 
to displace the South African coal. 

President. —^You made it very clear in the scale of duties proposed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You would not be satisfied with the displacement of South 
African coal only. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —No, 

Mr. Ginwala. —^This morning I was examining you about the protection 
of the consumers in Bombay. Yon might remember you were referring tc 
the Coal Grading Bill. I take it that you have studied the Coal Grading 
Bill that has been passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I should think so. 

Air. Ginwala. —Have you compared it with the South African Act and 
seen the chief difference between the two? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I have studied a little. I don’t remember what the 
essential difference is. 


* Not received, Statement III, para. 8. 
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Mr. Oinwala. —In the South African Act no coal can he exported unless it 
is graded and certified. There is no corresponding provision in the Indian 
Coal Grading Bill. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Therefore, so far as the South African coal is concerned,, 
the Indian consumer practically gets a guarantee as to the kind of coal, whereas 
here it is optional. Of course, it may*be enforced by the Government refusing 
to give them a rebate, but where the protection is by means of a protective 
duty, unless this grading is compulsory, how can the consumer he protected. 
That is what I want to know. There is no sanction, if I may put it that w^, 
to enforce it, 

Mr. Purkayastha. —There is one great difference between the Indian coal 
and South African coal and it is this, namely, you have not got in the South 
African coal, either the Natal or Transvaal coal, the same wide variation in 
quality as you have got in the case of Indian coal. 

Mr. Ginwala.—That is all the more reason why the consumers in Bombay 
ought to be protected against these variations in quality. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I am coming to that. If a consumer wants to buy 
second class coal, what is the objection to his hu.ying the second class coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Bombay consumer has got a prejudice against the Bengal 
coal. He says: “ All right. If you are going to put this duty of Rs. 6 a 
ton, and are going to make me pay a higher price for the Indian coal, give me 
some guarantee of quality. You don’t protect me merely by saying I have 
got to look into the quality of the coal, I can depend on the South African coal 
without looking into the quality and accept his coal as good without hesita¬ 
tion, whereas in this case there is no such guarantee.” 

liar Bahadur. —There is the guarantee. All that he has got to do is simply 
to see whether the coal is certified or not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the case of South African coal, no coal can be exported 
without being graded and certified. 

Pre.ddent.—You have two replies to Mr. Ginwala’s question. One is that 
the coal which is graded will have an advantage of 12 annas a ton over un¬ 
graded coal which will so to speak drive the ungraded coal out of the market, 
and in the second place, provided the coal is graded, you see no reason why the 
consumer in Bombay .should not purchase any kind of coal, M,v reply to that 
w'ould be this. If it is so certain that the graded coal would drive the un¬ 
graded coal out of the market what is your objection to a prohibition of export 
by sea of the ungraded coal ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —What is the point? 

President. —You are a.sking the consumer to pay a higher price for your 
coal. Mr. Ginwala’s .sugge.stion is that he should be reasonably certain of the 
kind of coal he will get. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —He can protect himself. 

Fresident. —What i,s your objection if it makes no difference? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Only placing a very drastic provision on the Statute 
book. 

Pre.ndent. —If the thing is not going to happen, what is your objection to 
prohibiting it? Would any one be hurt? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Bombay not only consumes Natal coal, but also Witbank 
coal. What is the quality of the Witbank coal? It is decidedly inferior to 
the Bengal coal. 

I’lesident .—You are mixing up two questions. We are not on the question 
of the prohibition of any coal but first class coal. We are on the question of 
the prohibition of uncertified coal. 

Mr. Ojha. —In the case of graded coal, a rebate of 12 annas is recommended 
b.v the Indian Coal Committee. This additional 12 annas will only be given to 
tiuise who exv>ort graded coal. It buyers take care in selecting their own 
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qualities, whether graded or ungraded, they can get the quality they want. T 
may refer you to what happened in the past as regards rail borne coal. First 
of all, they got inferior coal during the war, because very little quantity of 
good quality coal was available and then owing to the position of the railways 
they did not purchase any particular quality, but they used to buy railway 
receipts, standing coal in" loaded wagons, the quality of which they did not 
know themselves. . 

Ur. Gimrala.—Tf you are asking ihe country and particularly the Bombay 
consumer to pay more for his coal, is he not entitled to say: All right. If 
I have got to do that, give me the .same assurance as the South African coal 
gives, that I shall always get the quality of coal I want.” 

Bai Bahadur.—That he is having. He gets it through the Grading Board. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Sending coal to Bombay is not thrusting it on him. 

Mr. Girmala. —Formerly the conditions were not the same. 

Mr. P^trkayastha. —There was a certain class of coal which went under a 
cover of certificate. Every shipment has got to be certified and the particular 
shipment has got to be covered by a document. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is optional with the man. 

Mr. Purliayastha. —I say it is optional. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But there it is compulsory. 

Mr. Fiirkayasfha. —What is the difference? 

Preaidmi ;.—The difference between compulsion.and no compulsion, 

Mr. Ginwala. —The difference in the mind of the purchaser is that there is 
a sort of assurance from the African seller that he is going to get the quality 
he wants and don’t you think that it is your duty to give the Bombay con¬ 
sumer the same assurance? 

Mr. Piirkayastha.—Thai we arc also giving by the certified coal. 

Kai Bahadur.—If there are any buyers who want ungraded coal, why should 
he not buy it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are not prepared to meet the consumer in Bombay in 
the same way as the South African vendoi’. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —How do I endanger his position? 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am just putting that to you. The South African coal 
miner says; “I want to export coal.” Government says; ‘‘We shall give 
you facilities, but you don’t export any coal unless you get a grading certi¬ 
ficate.” You are not prepared to do that. You are not prepared to submit 
to the same restrictions as your competitor. 

Ur. PurkayaHha. —It is uncalled for. If the consumer thinks it makes- 
any difference, we would be very glad to submit to that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As a business man, if you want to sell to an unreasonable 
purcha.ser, should you not say to yourself ‘‘ I am going to agree to that, 
because I want to sell my goods.” You don’t consider that there is any such 
duty on your part. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Ho you think seriously any ungraded coal will be 
shipped ? 

President. —Until .you have got rid of that prejudice, the less ungraded coal 
goes to Bombay, the better for your interests. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Tf that is what experience shows, the coal trade will 
have no objection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You will always find among our purchasers some idiot who 
knows nothing about graded coal. He doesn’t know anything about grading. 
He only knows Bengal coal and African coal. 

Mr. Ojha. —You are right. Let me assume all coals are graded and com¬ 
pulsory grading is there and that ungraded coal is not allowed to be shipped 
from here. In that case there is not one particular quality. There are 
different qualities and all the qualities will be graded. How is the Bombay 
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consumer going to take the particular quality he wants unless he chooses it 
himself and wants that particular quality to be supplied? 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have explained to yon my point as well as I could. If I 
were a person interested in the coal tra^e, I would be prepared to submit to 
this restriction and I would not export anything to Bombay unless it was first 
■class coal, until the prejudice was got over. 

Mr. Purkayaatha. —^There we disagre#. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You do disagree. I am putting it to you from the practical 
point of view. You have got to compete against a particular article and you 
have got to produce an equally good article or a better article, but you are 
prepared to say that you shall not supply any other article except the one 
which can reasonably compete against the other article, 

Mr. Purkayastha. —So far as your proposition goes, I agree Bombay is 
merely buying first class coal. There is the Witbank coal coming which i.s 
■decidedly inferior. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you get the whole of this additional market by 
■shutting out all foreign coal, are you satisfied in your own mind that what 
happened in the past will not happen again, namely, that owing to transport 
breaking down or various other things, the consumer in Bombay would not 
be put to inconvenience ? 

Mr. Purhayaatha. —We don’t think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you sati.sjied that the conditions of transport are so 
improved both by sea and rail that the consumer in Bombay can rely upon 
•the supply of coal from Bengal as well as he can from South Africa P 

Mr. Ojha. —We think with the improvements effected, there would be no 
•difficulty. 

Mr. Purkayaaiha. —There might be a seasonal difficulty. For all practical 
(purposes the improvements are sufficiently satisfactory. 

President. —For all practical purposes from the producers point of view, but 
not necessarily from the consumers point of view. 

Mr. Ginwala.—n there were no alternative source of supply, don’t you 
think the Bombay consumer might sometimes be put to inconvenience? 

Mr. Purhayaatha. —We don’t apprehend that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I know you don’t apprehend it. Will you expect him to 
-take the risk at the present moment of cutting off the alternative source of 
supply altogether? 

liai Bahadur.—There was a tijne when he had no source of alternative 
supply, he had to depend entirely on the Indian coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —He suffered for it, didn’t he? 

Mr. Mukerji. —Not that we know of. 

Mr. Purhayaatha. —In any case, the transport position is vastly improved 
to-day, 

T)r. Matthai. —On the grading question, youiv position comes to this that 
from the point of view of the consumer it makes no difference whether you 
have a compulsory system or voluntary system. The thing that really deter¬ 
mines whether you ought to have one system or the other is certain circum¬ 
stances in the country concerned which have little to do with the interests of 
the consumers. Your point is that as far as the interests of the consumer are 
■concerned, it makes no difference. 

Mr. Purhayaatha. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Why there i.s one system in South Africa and another in 
India h as got to be explained with reference to other circumstances. Is that 
your position? 

Mr. Purhayaatha. —^Yes. 

Preaident. —I come now to the theoretical justification of the proposal. As 
regards the first condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission, it is obvious 
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the coal industry would not be able to supply over 95 per cent, of the country s- 
demand if it had not got natural advantages, and therefore we need not spend 
any time at all on that point. Coming to the second condition that without 
nrotection the industry will not develop so rapidly as is desirable m the in¬ 
terests of the country, I think you hold that this condition is not strictly 
applicable to the coal industry and you have given your reasons for it. bup- 
pasing it were applicable, supposing somebody else took a different view it 
may be the Government of India or tfle Legislature—that the condition did 
apply would not the answer we should have to ^ive be this: Protection will 
not lead to any development of the industry in the sense that more mines will 
be opened up; it will only mean that a certain number of mines will increase- 
their production and a few mine.s will re-open which were shut down. The 
development desired has already taken place and has resulted in an excess of 
productive capacity over demand. All that protection can do for the indus¬ 
try is to reduce the discrepancy between productive capacity and demand. 
Tlmt would he so, would it not? Tt is not development in the sense that you 
go forwards, hut only that you are prevented from going backwards If you 
do not get protection, more mines will shut down. That will be a backward 
step. If you do get protection that prevents your taking a backward step. 

illr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

President.— Your contention is that the condition is not applicable to an 
industry suffering from a temporary deterioration or atrophy. I find a good 
deal of'difficulty in accepting your view that this was the opinion of the Fiscal 
Oomrais.sion. Tiie Fiscal Commission say definitely ; 

“ We consider that an industry might receive protection at any stage 
provided our condition (2) is fulfilled, namely, that an industry 
without the help of protection either is not likely to develop 
at all or is not likely to develop at all so rapidly as is de.sirable in 
the interests of the country.” 

Then they go on to give examples. II they had meant that if protection need 
not be applied in the case of an industry suffering from a temporary deteriora¬ 
tion or atrophy, they v'ould have made that plain. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—you proceed further, you will find the following: — 

“ Condition (2) i.s naturally most likely to he fulfilled in the case of 
industrie.s which are relatively weak and undeveloped and are 
therefore temporarily unable to meet the competition of more- 
highly developed foreign industrie.s or industries which are handi¬ 
capped by the temporary necessity of importing expensive foreign 
labour or direction, or which suffer from labour which is inefn- 
cient, because untrained. These disadvantages are most likely 
to he found in industries which are comparatively young, but an 
industry may also stand in need of protection as a result of some- 
temporary deterioration or atrophy.” 

President.—They nbo say: 

” And even a strong and prosperous industry may derive great benefit 
liy the rapid development of .some new branch induced by pro¬ 
tection.” 

Mr. Purkayastha.—U not the suggestion there that these prosperous in¬ 
dustries would not fulfil that test? 

President —My suggestion to you is what the Fiscal Commission meant was 
this Condition (2) is most likely to be fulfilled by industries which are rela- 
tiveiy weak and undeveloped and therefore protection for the older industries 
can very seldom be justified because condition (2) is very seldom fulfilled. 
That seems to be the natural meaning. 

Mr Purkaimtha.—^Yith regard to that expression of opinion that the 
condition wouid not be fulfilled so easily by the older industries, is it no direct 
evidence. 
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rtfsident .—Not a bit. The Commission said “ We consider that an in¬ 
dustry might receive protection at any stage provided our condition (2) is 
fulfilled,” and what follows is only explanatory of that general statement. 

Mr. Pvrhayasiha. —It is a matter of interpretation, 

Prc.s/df'al.—Undoubtedly, but 1 am bound to put to you what my inter¬ 
pretation is. 

Mr. Purhi]mtha .—As I have tol4 you,_ the Commission proceed to lay 
down a categorical statement provided condition (2) is fulfilled. They recog¬ 
nise that this would be easily fulfilled by industries at the initial stage and 
then they also add, naturally by way of elaboration, that protection might also 
be necessary in the ca.se of industries which are sufficiently old or advanced or 
sufficiently established but would not probably fulfil their condition (2). 

President.—I don’t think they say that. They say that an industry may 
also stand in need of protection as a result of some temporary deterioration 
or atroiihy. If it is an indu.stry which suffers from deterioration and atrophy, 
it might have lost so much of ii-.s market that protection might mean consider¬ 
able development. It is quite a possible case—not very common, perhaps, hut 
quite a possible case. For instance, the paper industry is a comparatively old 
industry. It was not very far off from atrophy. In that case the atrophy 
amounted to this that if protection had not been given most of the mills would 
have closed. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It is a matter of interpretation. About fulfilling this 
condition, we maintain that the (competition of foreign coal in India can only 
he met by the impo.sition of a protective duty. 

Prc.sidc.nt.—The whole point of the Fi.scal Commission was to lay down the 
conditions subject to which they were prepared to meet the intrusion of the 
foreigner by means of a protective duty, and they suggested that these condi¬ 
tions should be satisfied. 

Mr Pwikavasthci.—To the extent that the industry would not grow .so 
rapidly a.s is desirable in the interests of the country without protection. 

President. —I will come to “ the interests of the country ” in a moment. 
There is another point. I don’t think that you can clearly say that the coal 
industry is suffering from atrophy. AtroiJhy suggests starvation, worn down 
to a .skeleton. You wore not suffering from atrophy in 1924. 

Mr. Purkayastha.—yfe did it at a tremendous sacrifice. 

President. —I don’t see any sign.s of atrophy, but I see signs of deteriora¬ 
tion in the price, which is a different matter. I find it very difficult in what 
sense it can be said that the second (|onditioii laid down by the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission is satisfied, or to adopt yonr interpretation that the Commission did 
not intend that condition to be applied. 

Mr. Purkayastha.—\ihcn you recognise that the raising cost per ton is 
Rs, 5 and the selling price only Rs. 4, don’t yon think that it is a sufficient 
indication of the deterioration of the industry at present. 

President. —The deterioration may be due to other causes. After all, what 
has caused the deterioration in the price? It is simply the ex(3ess of pro¬ 
ductive capacity. In a boom period everybody thinks that he is going to make 
money out of coal mines. The boom period passes and there are too many 
coal mines. 

Mr. Purkayastha.—There are too few. 

President. —Is it your principle that when people have done that, it is 
always the duty of Government to come to their rgseue up to the limit of their 
capacity and to provide a market for all the mines that were started under 
those conditions? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —That is a proposition which we do not accept. The 
trade is hardly to blame for more collieries being opened: 

President. —Those who started the new collieries are responsible and they 
are members of the trade now. 
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Mr. Purka lastha .—That criticism of the aliocatiou of the responsibility for 
the deterioration to the trade leads me to a long discussion as to what share of 
the x>resent responsibility in the deterioration of trade should be borne by the 
coal trade and what share should he borne by railways and Government. 

President .—I don’t see what your principle is. I don’t reallx_ see why 
Government should come to the rescue. That i.s taking ns a little away from 
the discussion. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—May I he permitted to answer the question why we 
claim protection from Government. 

President .—We have that in your representation and in your answers to 
the questioiioaire. 

Mr. rurkayasUia.—With regard to this specific point: in 1919-20 we had 
better days. 

Pre.ndetd.--1 am not going into the question of the embargo. You cannot 
amplify’ the case at this stage. We have got to get through the examination. 
Once the case has been put in, we cannot allow that to be expanded at every 
convenient momejit I want to pass on to the third condition. You have 
answered that in paragraph 11 of your original representation. I find it very 
difficult to know what you mean there. You say “ the condition need not be 
taken ver.y seriousjy as the Commis.sion distinctly hokhs in paragraph 98 that 
another cias,s of industry which .should he regarded with a favourable eye is 
that in whidi there is a. i)ossihility that in course of time the whole of the 
country can l)e .supplied by the home production. In the case of such an 
industry the burden on the consumers determines automaticaiiy. As soon as 
the foreign import ceases to come in, the price ceases to be regulated by the 
foreign price, plus the import duty. Tt is regulated by the internal competi¬ 
tion.” That has got no appti(^atiou to the case of the coal industry. The 
moment yon put on the duty, the imported coal ceases to come in but the 
burden on the consumer continues. 

Mr. Piirkayasfha.—'So unfair burden 1 

Pre.n.d(:nt .—What the Conimi.s.siou W’ere thinking of was something differ¬ 
ent. When the country’s natural advantages are great, then eventually 
there might come a time when no imported goods stands a chance of competi¬ 
tion against the domestic product and therefore the burden will automatically 
determine. It cannot automatically determine in the case of the coal indus- 
ti-y, unless vmi can eventually produce coal more cheaply than other countries. 
What you liave got to show is that eventually without protection you can sell in 
Bombay coal at a price at which the imported coal cannot compete. 

Mr f’lirhui/a.sf/ia.—What we contend is that the application of the second 
and third conditions is governed by the .subsidiary te.sts which the Fi.scal Com¬ 
mission have laid down. 

President .—You say that the condition need not be taken seriously, and 
then you give an explanation which really misrepresents the case completely. 
You say that we need not wori'y about it because automatically the burden 
will cease. It is not so. It is not correct. 

Mr. Purkaya.dha .—What we meant to say was that price would not be 
at an artificially high level. 

President .—Who is to decide that? That is not what the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion said. Can you eventually dispense with protection altogether in Bombay 
and Karachi? What is your answer to that? Yon could very nearly do at 
present were it not for the prejudice aganst the Bengal coal? But what you 
say is that the prices are quite unprofitable and that to make the industry 
prosperous the prices must he higher. If the prices are to be higher, you 
cannot go on holding the markets there without protection. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—We can never do without protection owing to unfavour¬ 
able location. 

Pjcsidenf.—Then this duty will have to stay on indefinitely. 
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Mr. Pii/rhayastha, —Our suggestion is that at least for five years to come 
it must be there, 

Pre.siderii. —With the idea that by that time the industry should be able 
to take care of itself. How can you dispense with protection P In what sense 
would you be able to dispense with protection? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —At the present moment the industry is passing through 
a period of depression. If in the meanlBme circumstances alter and the trade 
can recover from the present depression, the trade will be prepared to do 
without protection. 

President. —What changes in the conditions are you looking forward to? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —A reduction of freight, opening up of the export market, 
etc. 

President. —Please remember these changes may take place without the 
aid of protection. What the Commission was looking to was that you ought to 
be able to dispense with all a.ssistance. How are you going to get a reduction 
in freight? Are you referring to sea freight? 

Mr. Purhaya.stha. —No, rail freight. 

President. —You may be right about that, but I cannot tell, 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I am not speaking of Bombay. I am referring to the 
general toning up of the industry. If the trade recovers from the general 
depression, it may be pos.sible th.at five years hence the trade will be prepared 
to meet foreign competition without protection. 

President. —I can understand you if you mean this that at the end of five 
years it is quite possible that the trade may be so reasonably prosperous that 
it no longer requires the Bombay and Karachi markets. It can do without 
them, 

Bai Bahadur. —We don’t mean that. 

President. —You don’t think that you can sell coal in Bombay and Karachi 
keeping the foreign coal out altogether without protection? 

Bai Bahadur. —We can lower the price. 

President. —Then you would dump in Bombay and Karachi. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. What is the position in South Africa? They 
have got a large hunkering trade and so they are able to sacrifice their export 
coal at n nominal price. No doubt the trade will make its best attempt to sell 
coal in Bombay without protection, if circumstances improve meanwhile. 

President. —What is going to bring about a rise in the price of Indian coal 
in the next five years? What is your forecast about that? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —There may be increased consumption in the country. 

President. —How is that going to happen? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —In case of a very aj)preciable reduction in the railway 
freight, a lot of small indu.stries might crop up and people who consume less 
coal now might take more. 

Pre.ndent. —I certainly hope that you will get some reduction but whether 
it is possible to make such a reduction as to lead to the establishment of a 
number of small industrie.s .1 think is very doubtful. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Did not the Board express themselves definitely in that 
connection ? 

President. —What the Board said was that it was of the utmost importance 
that coal freights should be kept down as low as possible by taking a smaller 
net return from the railways. That was what the Board undoubtedly said. 
Whether that was likely to result in a very rapid growth of industries is 
another matter. The point i.s that the distances in India are so great that 
unless you can keep down the price of coal, you can’t hope to increase the 
consumption in the country. It does not necessarily mean that .you are going 
to have a great many industries. T should he vcr,y happy indeed if India was 
going to be .so industrially prosperous in the next five years that it would be 
able to absorb all your surplus coal. 



Mr. Purkayastha. —Railway consumption may improve in the course of 
the next five years. 

Mr. Giinvala. —Railways have their own collieries. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —But an assurance is held out that the consumption will 
he much more. 

President. —But you have got to remember that the position of the coal 
trade is very different from a comparatively small increase in the price. The 
Indian coal industry can only be pros|^rous as a whole for a very short period 
-of time. If it is really prosperous and if every mine is in a position to pay 
dividends, the immediate result will be the opening out of a number of new 
mines. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —The suffering in the past has been too much to attract 
new capital. 

President. —It is extraordinary how .short is the memory of burnt fingers. 
T have seen two gold booms in Chota Nagpur in my time. 

Mr, Purhayastha. —There is the possibility of an export market. 

President. —I think it is well not to take too sanguine a view. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —The whole position may be reviewed after five years. 

President. —I understand now that your answer about the third condition is 
■this, that the condition is satisfied in the, sense that eventually the coal 
industry may he able to realise such a satisfactory price in the greater part 
of India that it can afford to dump coal in Bombay and Karachi and in that 
sense it can dispense with protection in Bombay and Karachi, but then I am 
afraid—I should like to draw your attention to this—that when the time came 
when somebody proposed to take off the duty, ho w'ould at once be faced with 
the cry of 60 mines “ we cannot afford to go on any longer.” You will always 
have the mine which is just able to keep going and no more, is not that so 
unless indeed somebody arranges a big coal combine when things may be 
different. 

Mr. Parkayastha. —One of the things which was handicapping the coal 
industry was inadequate transport facilities and this difficulty has been 
removed. 

President, —I am not .sure about the consumer. It does not help him about 
the price. A.s long ns you were held up there was a premium on coal, I admit 
that the transport facilities .should he as good as po.ssible but just at the 
•moment it is not going to help you very much. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —No, because the demand for coal has shrunk. 

President. —You suggest that the coal industry could be brought within 
the four eorner.s of tiie report of the Fiscal Commission irre.spective of the 
fact whether the industry .sati,sfies the ordinary conditions laid down by the 
'Commission or not. My point would be this—will the coal industry be 
more useful for national defence because it produces 300,000 or 500,000 tons 
more ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —That is not the point. 

President. —The whole point is this. As regards protection for steel, the 
line w'e took was thi.s that it is very important that steel should be made in 
India. Now it is not a question whether coal should be produced in India. It 
is only a question of 300,000 or 500,000 tons more. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —If this state of things continues many coal mines would 
he shut down. 

President. —I don’t know how many will be shut down in addition to 
those already shut down ? 

Mr. I’urhayastha, —There were not many which were shut down. 

Bai Bahadur. —Many will shut down. 

President. —For national defence, will it make any difference whether you 
get 300,000 or 600,000 tons morep 
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Mr. P-urhayaHha. —As I say it is not a question of 300,000 or 500,000 tons, 

Prendent.—I tliink it is precisely that. 

Mr. Purhayantha. —That is only a step to further prosperity. 

President —You justify it in the interests of national defence. But 
whether you get this extra 300,000 or 500,000 or not, it does not appear to me 
to he very' strong, f am afraid I am not entitled to take that extra step. I 
have got to consider the definite iwopqsal which is before me, and it seems to 
me from that point of view there is really not much in the argument. I don t 
think that national interests or national defence will suffer very much it pro¬ 
tection is withheld. 

Mr. rnrkayastlia.—Dnving the last great war all the first class coal was 
commandeered, and it was the second class coal which kept up the consumption 
of the country. If all the second class collieries were shut down and if we had 
a war again. 

President. —Is there enough first class coal in the country to supply all 
its needs? 

Mr. Piirkayastha. —I do not know. 

President.' —You were suggesting that all the second clas.s collieries might 
shut down. Is it possible that they would all shut down? It could only 
happen if it were possible to produce 21 million tons of first class coal. 

Mr. Purhiyastlva. —How can they—I mean the .second class people—go on 
any longer if the price.s are not paying enough. 

President.—Thut will settle itself automatioany. Undoubtedly, people won’t 
go on producing at a loss beyond a certain time. A certain number of mines 
will shut down and if they do so, there will be an increase in price and then 
some of them might think of reopening again. It is all a question of demand. 

Mr. Purluiyastha. —Once the mines are dislocated, it would he very difficult 
to reopen them again. 

President. —It is only a question of 300,000 tons difference. 

Mr. Purkaya.stha.—Tihs.t is the direct effect. The indirect effect will he a 
toning up of the whole market. 

President. —Protection will do very little for you in that way. It is only 
the question of protective duty that we are considering. To go on to the next 
it^ni you rotor witli iipprova.1 to tiie obsorvutioii niudo hy tho Coinixiissioii about 
the treatment of basic industries, ri:., that the decision should rest rather 
on consideration-s of national economics than on the economics of the particular 
industry. As far as I can judge that observation is dead against you. Who is 
going to gain by the duty? 

Mr. Purkayastha.—Directly, the coal industry. 

President.—het us get a little clo.ser than that. A certain number of mines 
will not close down, and a few more labourers will be employed. With the 
present shortage of labour 1 don’t think that it will he an nnmixed calamity. 
Then again the big companies would get a little more profit. But who outside 
the coal industry is going to gain? 

Mr. Purkayastha.—The coal industry is a national asset. 

President. —You quote with approval the statement that the question 
whether protection should be given to basic industries depends on considera¬ 
tions of national economics rather than on to the, economics of the particular 
industry. Even if the coal industry gains, what does the nation gain ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It is not merely the direct gain that matters. The 
pre.sence of the coal industry supplying the basis of industrial power is a great 
asset in the economics of any' country. 

President. —If there were any question of the disappearance or a marked 
decline of the industry, that would be a good argument. 

Mr. Purkayastha.—If only first class colIierie.s are working, what do you 
think the output would be ? 




President. —The only result of protection would be an increase in produo 
tion of 300,000 to 500,000 tons more. 

Mr. Pnrltayastha. —If all the small mines close down, the output of Indian 
coal will dwindle down to a very low figure. The country will have to meet 
its reqtiirements of fuel by importing foreign coal. 

President. —Long before that can possibly happen you would have mines 
sprining up all over the place. Impoftation of foreign coal from that point 
of view is surely a very remote contingency. 

Pai BahadArr. —If the coal could not be sold at a remunerative price all 
these mines will have to be closed and consequently the output will decrease. 

President. —The difference that protection will make is not so very great. 

Mr, Purhayastha. —Whatever the extent, it helps. 

President. —The point I am at is, what is the national gain? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —The industries of the country can look up to the Indian 
coal industry as a source of power. 

President. —They will continue to do so in any case. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —How can they? If the output falls they will have to 
depend on the precarious source of supply from foreign countries. 

President. —The price question will settle itself before any foreign coal 
is imported. 

Mr. Ojha. —I may point out that this embargo on export of coal was im¬ 
posed in the interest of the Indian industries. At that time the coal industry 
was able to get a very high price in foreign markets but they were not allowed 
to do so because the industries could not get more coal. If there is no such 
thing as coal industry in India the position would have to be altogether 
different from what it is to-day. 

Bai Bahadur. —If this industry is not kept alive, it may be that people may 
not get domestic fuel. 

President. —I can’t bring myself to that length that if no protection is 
given to 300,000 tons of coal, that is going to make any difference. 

■ Eai Bahadur. —If the present condition of the coal trade continues for long, 
many of the mines will have to be closed down and the output will be awfully 
decreased. 

President. —But a stage will come when the price will go up. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Consumers will buy coal at a price lower than the price 
at which Indian collieries may find it worth while re-opening and consumers 
would be accustomed to get their supplies from foreign sources. 

President. —You quote paragraph 114 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report 
and you attribute the fact that they were against the imposition of a duty on 
coal to a belief that the removal of the transport difficulties was all that was 
necessary There again 1 cannot accept your interpretation, because there is 
a statement there that “ cheap coal is essential to industries and we are not 
prepared to recommend any measures which will make coal dearer.” The 
natural interpretation is that what they regarded as most important they 
put first. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —By cheap coal could they have possibly suggested a 
price at w’hieh collieries might find it unremunerative to work the mines? 

President. —They don’t say so. Naturally everybody wants to see the in¬ 
dustry getting a reasonable price. That will automatically come about in any 
case. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Recognizing as they did the importance of the coal 
industry, naturally they would be prepared to suggest a coal price which might 
be necessary to keep the industry going. 

President. —The point is this. The Fiscal Commission said cheap coal was 
essential to industries and they w'ere not prepared to recommend any measures 
which would make coal dearer. It is a clear statement and I don’t think it 
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is right to ignore it and write your representation as if that statement were 
not there. Of course the opinion of the Fiscal Commission is in no way 
binding on us. If it had been, the Government of India would not have asked 
us to report. 

Mr. Purhayastha.—They also say “ capital will not be forthcoming until 
the coal industry is placed on a more profitable basis,” and that is precisely 
our demand. Thart sentence precedes ^e sentence you quoted. 

President .—My reply to that is that protective duty will not put you on a 
more profitable basis. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—It will, to a certain extent. 

President .—The remarks of the Fiscal Commission are merely an opinion 
about a particular case. There is one more point with regard to your answer 
to question 23. You draw a distinction between an industry which requires 
protection on general grounds and the coal industry. I cannot see what the 
distinction is between an industry that requires Rs. 25 in Calcutta and Rs. SO 
in Bombay and you who require nothing in Calcutta but Rs. 6 in Bombay. 
There is no difference in principle between the two. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—This is a case for protection as a result of which there 
is no general rise of the price level, there is only a rise in price in particular 
centres. 

President.—The point is precisely the same in these particular centres. 
The theory underlying your proposal is this, that it is the duty of ^Government 
to give you every bit of the Indian market. What you are asking is really 
the prohibition of imports. That could only be justified, if the industry 
could reasonably claim sufficient protection to give it the whole of the Indian 
market. The Fiscal Commission was definitely against that. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—The view that we take is that that particular sentence 
quoted from the Fiscal Commission’s Report does not apply to us at all. 

President.—-The point is this. In o certain sense Bombay and Karachi are 
not your natural markets. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—^They are our natural markets. Bombay was having 
Its requirements entirely met by Bengal coal. 

President .—You are too far away from it. 

Mr Purkayastha .—It is only due to a combination of circumstances that 
we have lost it. It is only a matter of accident that South Africa should come 
in, otherwise Bombaj' would have to rely entirely on Bengal. 

President.—! admit that before the war you had a very large part of the 
Bombay market, but even then you never had it completely. 

Mr. Purkayastha.—Bat the South African coal only got into Bombay by 
the operation of a bounty. 

President .—We are not on that question for the moment, we are merely on 
the question of location. I find it difficult to draw the distinction you ask me 
to draw between the case of an industry which requires a certain amount of 
protection in most parts of the country and an extra bit in Bombay and your 
own case. You don’t require any protection over the greater part of the 
country, but you do require a certain amount in Bombay. 

Mr. Purkayastha.—That is a statement you make with reference to the 
sentence you quoted from the Fiscal Commission, but that sentence does not 

apply to the coal industry. _ , i 

Mr. Ginivala.-The President has just now pointed out what the h iscal 
Commission say about the duty on coal. They recommend that the duty of 
eight annas be abolished, whereas you want an additional duty of Rs. 6 per 
tonp 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes, we do. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Oii theoretical grounds, can you really justify it? 
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Mr. Purkayastha. —We can. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Assuming that you get Rs. 5 per ton; that would raise the 
price of coal to industries. That would mean a greater disadvantage from the 
national point of view in proportion to the benefit to the coal industry. We 
have got to consider not the interest of a particular industry, we have got to 
take the national interest into account, you just forget for a moment that 
you are interested in coal. From the national point of view what would be 
more prejudicial—to raise the price of^oal to industries, or to allow the coal 
industry to sufl^erP 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It is an objection not against a particular proposition 
for protection but against protection generally because protection means 
higher price for the consumer. 

President. —It is not a question of the final consumer, it is a question of 
industries as a whole. It is a most important factor in the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Look at it from the national point of view. If the price of 
coal goes up and fuel therefore becomes dearer, will the national interest be 
less prejudiced than if the coal industry suffered a bit and the price of coal 
■did not riseP 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Speaking from the industries’ point of view, there may 
be a little loss but we wonder if there would be an ultimate loss, because, what 
would happen if the coal industry is not granted protection? The coal in- 
dvistry, at least a large part of it will not simvive this depression. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We need not go into this question over and over again. Is 
protection going to affect the whole of the coal industry P 

Bai Bahadur. —The interests of all the industries should be looked into and 
that means that the interests of the coal industry should also be looked into 
and it should be given protection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would it not be prejudicial froin the national point of view 
to raise the cost of fuel to the industries as a whole? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Immediately it may be, ultimately it won’t, because 
otherwise the industries might have to depend on foreign coal, and the price 
of foreign coal might go up any day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, temporarily it may be a disadvantage but in 
the long run you consider that the industries will not suffer P 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It will not be an unqualified loss to him. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am simply pointing out to you that the Fiscal Commission 
has recommended the abolition of even the present eight annas. You are 
asking now for a higher duty and therefore you will have make out a very 
strong case if the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission is regarded as 
sound. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —We would ask you to realize our position. The Fiscal 
Commission made this recommendation on the supposition that what was 
troubling us was the defective transport. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not going to interpret what the Fiscal Commission 
intended. We are only concerned with the general statement that they have 
made there that the duty of eight annas per ton should be abolished. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Prices to-day are lower than they were in 1921. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are, of course, not bound by the recommendations of the 
Fiscal Commission on that particular point, but we have got to attach much 
weight to the opinion expressed by a responsible body of men. On the face of 
that you ask for a duty of Bs. 5 per ton. What I am asking you is whether 
from that point of view you can justify it? 

Mr. Ojha. —They have given some reason for that also. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Prices to-day are much lower, circumstances have 
changed and even with the duty put on, the price would be decidedlv below 
the level of 1921. 
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President .—In Bombay industries are not particularly flourishing just now 
and any addition to their cost. 

Mr. Purlminstha. — We have got to live too. 

President. —We don’t know yet what the Millowners’ Association have got 
to say about it. 

Mr. Ojha.—Aa we have already put it, when they wanted to have a coal 
industry controlled in their own intei^st, it was done. Coal was controlled 
and exports prohibited. 

Pre.ddent.—l am not looking at it from that point of view; that is between 
the coal industry and the cotton industry. That is not my ])oint at all. I 
want to see what tlie position is likely to be if you balance one against the 
other. 

Mr. Pvrl-nmstha .—But in fairiie.s,s to us don’t you think that you should 
go into this historical a.specfr of the question? 

Mr. Giiivala .—Do you really expect that if you get this protection it would 
prevent smaller mines from closing down ? As T pointed out to you this morn¬ 
ing, under present conditions if protection was given, it would he the bigger 
mines that would benefit immediately. 

Mr. Purhajiastha. —Immediately, yes. 

Mr. Gmicahi..--'Ho\y do you sugge.st that if this protection was given these 
small mines would he saved? 

Mr. Pvrkaiiastha .—They will he struggle on for some time more as they 
have been doing for the last two years, hut the prices would not go high imme¬ 
diately, though we expect eventually they would. 

Mr. Oinwala.~lf the small mines have got to close down because of the 
fall in price, it will have to he so protection or no protection. 

Mr. Piirkayastha .—It depends on the resisting capacity prior to the dawn¬ 
ing of better days. 

Mr. Ghwala.~Eve.r\ if protection is given, it will not affect the second 
class mines for some time, will it? 

Mr. rnrhayadha .—Kot immediately. 

Mr. Qiiwala .—Then how are they going to benefit? 

Ur. P!(r/;u;i/asffia.— Eventually it will tionefit those who will not close down 
in the meanwhile. 

Mr. Ojha.—^n view of the fact that ultimately they will benefit, they will 
struggle on. 

Mr. Purliayasihu. —Bs. 4 wa.s not a remunerative price still they have been 
struggling on for the last two years. The question of countervailing duties is 
older than two year.s. 

])r. Mntthai .—Tjeaving aside the coiiditioiLs of the Fiscal Commission I 
want to get back to the general idea of protection. Most people who have 
thought about protection are agreed that you should protect an industry only 
against countries which have had the advantage.s of an earlier start—superior 
organization and so on—and not again.st a country which is strong in point of 
natural advantages. I want you to look at your case from that point of view. 
Taking South Africa I want to put it to you that the advantages South Africa 
has are mostly natural advantages? 

Mr. P'lirltayasfha. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—They have got cheap labour, they are new mines, they have 
got cheap sea freight—and that is largely because of South Africa’s geographi¬ 
cal position. In these circumstances, I want to put it to you whether you are 
not asking for protection in a case to which protection does not really apply? 

Mr. Pnrhayastlia .—As we have just explained to the President, we are 
to-day in exceptional circumstances. Several causes have contributed to 
depress the industry very much and it is because of these exceptional circum¬ 
stances that we have asked for protection. At the same time we have granted 
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that in the course of 5 years trade may recover from the depression and the 
Board may then consider whether the continuance of protection is justified. 

T)r, Matthai. —If this is the view you take, I suggest that in the meantime 
the remedy you ought to ask for is not protection, because protection cannot 
help you in the matter of natural advantages. 

Mr. MuJeherji. —In normal conditions we have those advantages. 

Dr. Matthai. —South African laboul*!.? cheaper, sea freight is always going 
to be cheaper owing to its geographical position, then there is less raising cost 
and so on. These are advantages which are going to be permanent advantages 
for South Africa. 

Mr. Ojha. —Even then they cannot compete with us without bounty. 

Dr. Matthai. —That is a question I propose to raise later. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —As I said, had we been in normal circumstances, but for 
some adverse factors which operated between 1921 and 1923, we would have 
been in a position to face competition. But for these circumstances it would 
not have been necessary to ask for protection. If we were assured of a market 
to the extent of 95 per cent, of our output we would have been in a iiosition to 
guard ourselves against an intrusion into the market for the remaining 5 per 
cent. 

Dr. Matthai. —I am not altogether convinced of your position in that 
matter. Supposing a very important basic indirstry like the coal industry is 
going to languish so seriously that the future of the coal industry is threat¬ 
ened, if the position was so serious, I w'ould he prepared to say that you ought 
to have protection. But if w'e refuse to give you protection now, what would 
happen is that certain units of your industry will disai)pear but the industry 
itself will continue, 

Mr. Pvrkayastha. —Yes, but you must reali7,e the extent of the national 
I0.S.S. Supposing all the second class mines ceased to work and only the first 
clas.s mines were to work, then wliat would be the total output? 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing we refuse to give you protection, would that be 
the result? 

Mr. Purkaiiastha.—Otlier important factors not forthcoming meanwhile,, 
iuferioi' grades—bari'ing tho.se wliich have more resisting capacity'—will have 
to be shut down and this W'ill prolong the state of depression. It is only a 
question of time. 

Dr. Matthai. —You make a reference later on in your memorandum to the 
marginal theory of value. What really the marginal theory means is that you 
have got in q particular industry various firm.s, various units, some of whom 
are loss efficient than others. There is a man on the margin who is least) effi¬ 
cient and whose cost is highest. There is a certain price ruling in the market. 
Supposing that price does not cover the cost of this man on the margin, then 
one of tw'o things must happen: either the price will have to change or your 
marginal man must drop out. Now you seem to suggest here in your memo¬ 
randum, that the marginal theory could fulfil itself only by an adjustment of 
price. It will be ijerfectly in conformity with the mai’ginal theory it the 
marginal man drops out. 

Mr. P'tirkayasfha. —If the country and the Tariff Board desire the marginal 
man to droi) out, the price of the higher grades, I mean the better classes of 
coal, would be correspondingly raised. 

President. —The only result would be, we would reduce the marginal man 
two place.s in the list. 

Dr. Matthai. —I want you to consider whether there is not the danger—the 
Fiscal Commission made a very strong point of it—if we decide the present 
marginal man is to continue, are not we helping to stereotype inefficient pro^ 
ductioii ? 

Mr. Pvrkaya.stha. —No. 

Dr. Matthai. —The theory automatically fulfils Itself if the marginal man 
drops out and therefore more efficient methods continue. 



Mr, Purkayantha. —The conditions of industry were unnaturally interfered 
“with meanwhile. 

Dr. Maithai. —^Will you explain that further? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —In 1919 immediately after the war there was an indus¬ 
trial boom. All sorts of small industries cropped up and there was a great 
•demand for industrial coal mostly for the smaller industries. This was the 
position in 1919 and this was the only^trengthening factor in the market and 
I may just mention here that the higher coal prices date from the year 1919. 
Then came the year 1920 when the freight was available and most of the 
■countries were prohibiting the export of coal. At that psychological moment 
"the Indian coal trade found a golden opportunity to export its product to 
Sabang, Singapore, Ceylon and other markets of the Indian ocean. 

Dr. Matthai. —You have stated all these facts in the memorandum. Have 
you got anything else to say? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —When I am referring to the unnatural interference, I 
am referring to the embargo. It was a step taken merely to protect the 
consumers. 

Dr. Matthai.'-rYou would base your answer mainly on that. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —You did not allow the free play of economic forces then. 

Dr. Matthai. —There was a reference made to the possibility of mines 
shutting down and re-opening according to the state of the market. Now I 
would like you to give us some information regiirding this matter. Is it very 
difficult for a mine, that is to say, for a new small mine where elaborate dip 
workings have not been erected to close down if the market is not favourable 
and come hack again into operation when the market is favourable? Is that 
very difficult? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would it be .serious? 

Bai Bahadur. —The mine will be full of water and unless we pump out the 
water for some days or even months together, we can’t expect to work the 
mine. 

Dr. Matthai. —You make a statement that new small collieries came into 
existence during the past two or three years. Supposing owing to the state of 
depression I told them “ look here, you had better go out of operation for the 
present.” You say it would be a serious hardship for them. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —If the price were determined absolutely by economic 
forces, there would have been no question to that. But you took undue liberty 
with the trade and now you ask them to walk out. 

Dr. Matthai .—I am still thinking of the marginal man. Supposing I push 
the marginal man out with the prospect of calling him back into existence 
if the market improves, I want to know in the first place, is it going to be an 
impossible thing, and in the second place, is it going to cause serious hardship ? 
Is it possible to conceive of a floating population of collieries ? 

Mr. Purkayastha .—It will be very serious. The capital is not so organised. 
■Once somebody putting in some capital in coal has burnt his finger, it will be 
very difficult to attract capital again to the industry. 

Dr. Matthai .—Whatever may be the size of the colliery? 

Mr. Ojha. —It is not so easy like any other business to close down or re-open 
a mine. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—Irrespective of the fact whether the mine is worked or 
not, he has got to pay the minimum royalty. If you want to start de novo, 
you have got to build the whole thing and launch on a fresh capital expendi¬ 
ture. 

Dr. Matthai .—Is that so serious? 

Mr. Ojha .—One of my small mines when it was flooded I had to close down. 

Dr. Matthai. —^What was the output? 
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Mr. Ojha. —The oiitput is about 1,000 tons. It cost me Rs, 50,000 to 
out water an'J re-organise it and then again I have got to pay Rs. 6,000 which 
is the minimma royalty whether I work the mine or not. 

Dr. Matthat. —Can you think of any country progressing in an industrial 
sense which has levied a protective duty on coalP We are aspiring to progress- 
industrially In India. I have been ti-ying to see whether there are any coun¬ 
tries that I can think of which have, jn recent years, adopted the policy of 
progressive industrialisation where there is a protective duty on coal. There- 
is at present a small duty in South Africa. I ain not inclined to say that it 
is a protective duty. It works out to Rs. 2-4-0 a long ton. There is a duty, 
I believe, in Spain. There are duties in some of the Balkan States. I believe 
Turkey recently has been trying to prohibit foreign coal. Now I am reluctant 
to take any action which might land us in the company of these countries. 

Mr. Furhayastha. —If you take protection as tantamount to a burden on 
the taxpayer, I suppose South Africa has more or less adopted a policy of 
protection with regard to the coal trade. 

Dr. Matthai.-^L lind it very difficult to accept that view. There is very 
little industrial demand in South Africa. 

Mr. PurlinuiMha. —Whatever the demand is, the industry in South Africa 
pays a higher price than the price at which coal is exported. 

Dr. Matthai. —I raised that point to make you and me realise that the 
pioposition you have asked us to consider is a serious one. 

Air. Purkayaxtha. —May I in this connection call your attention to the 
special historical circumstances of the case? When the coal trade was enjoy¬ 
ing a very big export market, it was cut out from its possibility of widening. 

President. —In fact you want an embargo on imports as a compensation for 
the embargo on exports. 

Mr. Purkayasiha. —That will be a fair statement of our position. 
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Continued on the 28th November 1925. 

Evidence of Messrs. K. M. PURKAYASTHA, AMIRTALAL 0]HA 
and N. M. JdUKERJI. 

Mr, Purlcayastha. —Before the Boartl proceed with the further examina¬ 
tion, may I be allowed to return to economic justification of our case? 

President. —I don’t think it really matters. 

Mr. rvrliayasiha. —I shall be very brief. 

President. —Even though your statement i.s brief, it may suggest questions 
to us. T have no objection to your doing it, but I would rather finish off 
the main part of the case about the amount of protection. I would rather 
get that fini,shed before we hark back to the discussion that has been closed. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —We would like very much to make the statement if 
you have really no objection. 

Pre.sident. —If you prefer to do that, T have no objection. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —On Thursday we were discussing about the applicability 
of the .second test of the Fiscal Coxnmission. There was disclosed a diver¬ 
gence of opinion as to the interpretation of the applicability of the second 
test. As we stated according to the interpretation that we are prepared 
to put it, the applicability of the second test of the Fiscal Commi-ssion need 
not bo rigidly enforced. Assuming that the interpretation put by yon is 
correct and that the second test need be very rigidly applied, I would just 
draw the attention of the Board to a passage in the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report which, in fact, we have already quoted in the original statement. 
I am referring to paragraph 106 of the Report where they speak of industries 
necessary for national defence. The Commission rounds off this paragraph 
'by saying; — 

" Nevertheless, we have no he.sitation in affii’ming’ the principle that 
any industry which is essential for purposes of national defence, 
and for which the conditions in India are not unfavourable, 
should, if necessary, be adequately protected, irrespective of the 
general conditions which we have laid down for the protection 
of industries.” 

The point I want to make there is even if the second theoretical test laid 
down by the Cominhsion is not fulfilled, the Coal industry being uii industry 
absolutely necessary for national defence, the fact that the .second test is 
not fulfilled is immaterial. 

President. —We have discussed this que.stion already. 

Mr. (tinu-ala. —.\re not jmu begging the question? 

Piesident .—I put questions to you already about that. Unquestionably in 
the interests of national defence, India should produce a considerable quan¬ 
tity of coal and I remember I asked you questions on Thursday as to whether 
the indu.stry would be more valuable for purposes of national defence, because 
it had supplied .300,000 to 500,000 tons. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —This i,s another issue altogether. This is the imme- 
di.ate gain. You might look at the other side of the picture. What will 
happen if protection is not granted and in the meantime conditions do not 
improve. If the present depression continues for some little time, quite a 
fair section of the industry w'ill have to close down. We have granted at 
the same time that the only measure for the rehabilitation of the entire 
industry is not protection. Protection is proposed only as a measure of 
.alleviation. At the same time w'e recognise that if other measures are not 
forthcoming and if the present application is also rejected, quite a fair part 
of the industry will have to close down. 
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PreBident, —We are only going over tlie satiie question which wc discussei) 
on Thursday. You can only produce 500,000 tons more if you get protection. 
That is all that can be said. 

Mr. Purkayasfha .—It prevents the catastrophe to a certain extent. 

President. —I have no more to say to that. 

Mr. Purkanasiha .—There is another passage we cpioted witli approval from 
the Commission's Report. It is from paragraph 108. Our general view is, 
the Commisison writes; — 

“ that the decision whether protection .should be given to basic indus¬ 
tries .should rest rather on considerations of national economics 
than on the economies of the particular industry.” 

We quoted thi.s with approval. The view that you took of this particular 
expression of opinion on the part of the Commission is that R goes againsd 
our present case. If we read this particular expression of opinion with 
reference to the context, we don't see how it does. I won t ask ^^ou much. 
I will simply read out the preceding sentence; — 

“ In any case the development of certain basic industrie.s may be in 
the interests of the country generally, either because, like the 
iron and steel industry, they will stimulate the estabiishmoiif. 
of other industries dependent on them, or because, like sonic of 
those industries which have been classed as “key Industrie.?’’ 
under the British Safeguarding of Industries Act,^ their products 
are of such importance that any interference with the snpjily, 
such as might arise from a cessation of iinpoits, would bring 
other industries to a stand.still.” 

I suppose tlie suggestion made is this. There are certain industries with 
regard to the products of which it will be very j’i.sky for the. country to be 
de"pendeut on foreign ,supplie.s. The point I want to make is this. If you 
get Bombay to depend on South Africa-, or for the matter of that Great 
Britain, for its coal supply, the position economically is a little precarious. 
As a matter of fact I can recall an in.stauce which is more or le.s.s parallel, 
an instance which happened last yeai'. I don’t remember the month exm'tly. 
Sometime in 1924 there was a breach in the railway line in South Africa. 
Bombay as a result could not get for a couple of months supply of South 
African coal. This is almost a common occurrence and we can conceive of 
greater catastroplie for which Bombay may not find it possible to get supjdy 
from foreign sources. The same was tlie case in Colombo when Tiulia put an 
embargo. Colombo did not know ivhich rvay to look to lor thcii’ -sujiply of 
coal. 

President. —I have no comments to make. 

Mr. Purkaijastha .—This is all we beg to draw your attention to. 

President.—^ liave nothing further to a.sk. It is precisely the .same point 
that arose on the last oec.asion. If there was a danger that the whole 
country would bo without coal, then that is quite a good point. A.s it is, 
it is only a matter of 2 to .3 jier cent, of the country’s output, 1 don’t 
think the argument would apply. However, you are quite entitled to draw 
our attention to. We are indebted to you for alluding to it. 

Mr. Purl-ai/astha .—Bombay being a very importa..iit centre ol' indu,strie.s, 
it is not by percentage that you should measure it. 

President. —But it does not use a very large percentage of coal. 

Mr. Ptirkaiiastha ,—Bast year some apprehension wa.s felt by the Bombay 
industrialists. For sometime they ivere very doubtful of their supply of coal 
from South Africa. However, eventually matters were squared up. The 
breach was repaired and in a coujile of months they got their further supplies. 

Piesident. —I ivant to get on to the quefstion of the amount of protection. 
What you have asked us to do is this. You have asked us to take, in 
calculating the amount of protection, as the basis Rs, 9 a ton for selected 
Jharia at the pithead. 

B 
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Mr. Pnrkai/astJia. —Yes. 

President. —1 suggested to you that meant that protection vaa .still to be 
effective even if the price of selected Jharia did rise to Rs. 9 a ton. 

Mr. Purkayadha. —I beg your pardon. 

President. —You might remember at the beginning of the examination on 
Thursday I said I supposed whet that meant was that you desired that 
protection, if given, might still be •effective, even if the price of selected 
Jharia rose to Rs. 9 a ton. That was your answer. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —You have got to meet two objections. One is this. That 
would mean an increase of Rs. .5 a ton to consumers in Bombay and Karachi. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Ye.s, in the long run. 

President. —My first point is that that would he a very serious incren.se 
indeed and a very heavy burden on the consumer. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Apparently it looks like that. 

President. —It not only looks like it, but it is .so. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —What is the guarantee that South Africa would not 
put up prices once they are able to effectively di.splace us out of the market. 

President. —Surely you realize that we are on the basis that protection 
is needed. If protection is not needed, there is nothing to discuss. You 
cannot assume in this di.scussion that the price of South African coal is also 
rising. If it does, then the duty would not be required. Therefore we must 
assume that the price of South African coal is not rising. In that ca.se the 
Bombay consumer would be paying Rs. ti a ton additional on his coal. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —But the possibility of a further rise of South African 
price is a potential factor which has got to be taken into account. 

President. —I don’t see why. I should like to know what your view is 
on the question whether an increase of Rs. 5 a ton would not be a very 
heavy burden on industries in Bombay and Karachi. 

Mr. Pvrkaya.dha. —As we have explained right through our memorandum, 
we don’t expect any immediate rise of price to that extent. 

President. —I am not talking about the immediate price. Please meet 
my question, and do not go off on a side line. We are on the basis that 
you want the proteefion to continue even when it means an incu-ease of 
Rs. 6 a ton to the Bombay con.sumer. I have asked you whether you don’t 
consider that a very heavy burden on industries in Bombay. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It is a question more for the consumers to answer. 

President. —It is for you too. 1 have given you an opportunity for saying 
what you have got to say. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —So far as we are concerned, we don't think so. 

Mr. Ojha. —In this case there i.s no question of a ri.se to Rs. 9, but on the 
other hand in ca.se protection is not granted and if the supply of coal to 
Bombay from Bengal is discontinued, what is the guarantee that the South 
African trade would not put up the price to that extent? 

President. —You are still missing my point which is this. You say, you 
want the duty to continue even if the price of Bengal coal rose to Rs. 9 
a ton at the pithead. That was the answer I got. Obviously that meoir.s 
that you think that the price of South African coal will not go up, because 
if it did, .you would not require it. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —They will raise their price when they can do so. 

President. —How tiun they raise the price? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —They will drive as hard a bargain as they can. 

President. —We are on the basis that a five rupees duty has been imposed 
on imported coal from South Africa and we assume that the price of Indiaji 
coal at the pithead has risen to Rs. 9 a ton. The reason why you are asking 
for Rs. 5 is precisely that reason and there is no question of South Africa 
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raising its price. If it raises the price, it cannot get into the market. If 
it retains the present price, it can come in if vouv c^osts rise to Rs. 0 a ten. 

Mr. rurlcaya.Ma. —We are assuming the position as it might develop. 

President, —We are not on that basis. We are on the basi,s with a duty 
of Rs. 5 a ton the Bengal coal ha,s .secured the whole of the Bombay market 
when the price of Bengal coal has risen to Bs. 9 a ton. My question was 
this. Would not that be a very heavy burden on industries in Bombay.^ 

Mr. Purkayastha. —So far as we a?e in a position to say, we don’t think 
it will mean much. 

Mr. Ojha.—In the first instance, 1 think the internal competition will not 
allow the price to rise to that extent. 

Pre.ndent.—The a.ssumption is that notwithstanding the internal competi¬ 
tion the price of selected Jharia at the pithead has risen to Rs. 9 a ton. 

Mr. Purkuyastha. —For all sales. 

President.—Why should not they get Rs. 9 for coal sold in Bengal as well 
a.s for coal sold in Bombay? Why should not internal competition be keener 
in that market than anywhere else? 

Mr. Purkuyastha. —When the genera! level of price.s has gone up, even for 
up country, for Punjab it is R.s. 9 a ton, the same would be the level of 
price at Bombay. But turning back to question of increased co.st of pro¬ 
duction we do not a])prehend any .severe burden. I will tell you \''hy. We 
have not got the figures here, but our impres.sion is that fuel is only a 
small proportion of the cost of production in the mil! industry which is the 
principal industry at Bombay and R-s. 5 a.s I say ultimately would not mean 
a very great reduction in the cost of pioduction per unit. 

President. —The Board have now held many encjuivies into the various 
indu.stries. About the increase in the cost of coal to an industry we are 
in a position to form our own opinion. Wo have a good deal of information 
about it. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —May we be allowed to quote the opinion of Sir Charles 
Innes? 

President. —I gather what your reply is. You don’t think it matters very 
much. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —No, because the cost of coal represents a small per¬ 
centage of the total cost of prmlnction. 

President. —I think that argument would not receive a very sympathetic 
hearing from the Board, becau.se our enquiries had extended over a nmniber 
of industries. Take paper, for instance. Five tons of coal are required 
to make one ton of paper. You cannot say that the consumption of coal 
is a very small percentage. If you get Rs. 9 a ton for selected Jharia at 
the pithead, do you think you can fairly continue to claim that the industry 
is depressed? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —No. 

President. —It would then be reasonably prosperous, would ic not? 

Mr. Purkayastha .—The industry can go on. Even the margiiial quality 
oill sell at a profit. 

President, —You have asked for protection on the ground of the existing 
depression. What you say is: — 

“Had other depre.ssing factors been absent probably there would not 
be any need for protection.” 

Therefore, on your own statement if the price of selected Jharia rose to Rs. 9 
a ton, it would not need protection. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—Yes, if the general level of prices ha.s risen to Rs. 9 
a ton at the pithead in respect of 1st class selected Jharia. We have already 
explained with regard to the third test of the Fiscal Commission that if in 
the course of the next five years the trade sufficiently recovers, it will do its 

E 2 
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best to endeavour to dump coal at Bombay and meet foreign competition 
without protection. 

President. —My point is that on your own case there is no justification 
for asking for as much as Rs. 6 a ton. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —How, please? 

President. —Because protection continues to be effective when the price 
has reached a point when depression ^as disappeared and on your own state¬ 
ment you no longer require protection. 

Mr. PurJoayastha. —How to reach that figure of R.s. 9? 

President. —That is not iny figure. It Ls your own figure. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —How can we get the pithead price of Rs. 9? 

President. — T am not saying whether you can or cannot get. The point 
is that you have asked for a scale of protection based upon that price. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —This is the objective. 

I ’I esident .■ —Certainly ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —T don’t see how it affect-s our position. 

President .—You have asked for an amount of protection which on your 
own showing you don’t need. 

Mr, Purhayastha .—How? AVe have never made a statement like that, 

]‘rcsidcnt. —You have told me that if the price rose to Rs. 9 a ton, there 
would be no depression. 

Mr. Purhayastha .—Yes, but this is not the position at present. 

President ,—I have put my point, and I think 1 have pirt it very cle.arl.v.. 
If you cannot meet me, I shall have to leave it. It is in your own interests 
to meet the points that 1 have put to you. 

Mr, Purhayastha .—When the general level of ])rices has gone up to tlic 
extent of Rs. 9 a ton for selected Jharia, protection would not be necessary. 
It may be taken off. But before withdrawing the duty, it is necessary to‘ 
make .sure that prices have really come to .stay at the higher level. 

President .—The proposed duty of Rs. 5 a ton is too high. 

Mr. Purhayastha .—How? Bo long a.s we have not been able to realise' 
that price, the depression continues. 

President .—You told me on Thui-sclay that the duty ought not to be 
remcn-ed even If the price rose to Rs. 9 a ton. 

ilfr. Purhayastha. —We have granted, in regard to the applicabllitv of the 
third test laid down by the Fiscal Commission, that there is the chance of 
the ti-ade recovering to such an extent that all qualities of coal including 
the marginal qualities of coal mine at present will be saleable at profit 
and tills being so, the duty can be removed. 

President .—I am not on that basis now. You told me on Thursday that 
the view of the Federation was that, oven if the price of selected Jharia at 
the pithead rose to Rs. 9 a ton, the duty ought not to be removed, so that 
the protection might be fully effective. 

Mr. Purhayastha .—We did not mean exactly that. We are sorry if we 
conveyed that impression. Our anticipation is that we cannot expect to- 
reach that figure very soon. That is why we put 5 years as a reasonable 
period for which protection might be in force. It would not do for the trade 
to reach that figure casually. We consider that it should bo steadied at that 
level before protection is withdrawn. 

President .—I put it to you again that it does not seem to me that your 
own figures justify so high a duty as Bs. 5 a ton on South African coal. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —We should be very much obliged if you could put the 
matter plainly. We fail to see the point. 

President. —There are two objections to your proposal. One i.s that it 
amounts to a very heavy burden on the industries in Bombay, and the other 
is that you don’t need it. 
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Mt. Purhayasiha. —With regard to the first part of the question, we don’t 
consider that it will be a very heavy burden on the consumers in Bombay, 
The industrial consumers of Bombay will give their own views about it. We 
ourselves would try to collect information on the point and if necessary 
would place it before the Board. 

President. —There is no need to collect information on the point. It is a 
perfectly simple one. ^ 

Mr. Purkayastha. —We only need ascertain what definite percentage tho 
cost of coal bear to the cost of production per unit, say, in tlie mill 
industry. This is our answer to the first part of the question. With regard 
to the second part of the quesiton I repeat again this being our view, that 
we base our case for protection on the anticijjated price level of Bs. 9.. 
This is our objective and we hope to reach that figure bj^ protetcion inter 
alia other measures of assistance. But protection is absolutely neceRsary 
even by itself. Our calculation i.s that within the course of the next five 
year,s there is the chance of the trade recovering and if a pithead price of 
Bs. 9 is realised by that time and if the question is reviewed after the 
expiry of that period, probably the coal trade could be induced to agree tO' 
the withdrawal of the duty. 

President. —There is another difficulty and it is this. If the Board were- 
to make recommendations on the basis of Its. 9 a ton for selected Jharia,. 
it would imply that we had a full enquiry into the cost of production in the 
coal trade; it would imply that had we very thoroughly investigated the 
question of the cost of production of different mines, and that we came 
to some finding as to the quantity of second class coal it was desirable to 
produce in the national intere^tes. There are a number of other points which 
we might have to examine oarefiilly before we could accejit as the basis 
of our recommendations the price of Bs. 9 per ton. That is not a matter 
for enquiry for weeks oi' even nionths and also it would certainly require 
expert advice. In the.se circumstance.s, the Board mu.st naturally hesitate 
before they take Its. 9 a ton as the basi.s of their recommendations. There 
is a further point about that. Before I go on to that, would you like to 
make any comments on what I have just stated? 

Mr. Parkaiiastha. —Yes, firstly there is tlio finding of the Indian Coal 
Committee. We have been asking for this protection ever since May 1923: 
and after a very prolonged correspondence the Government of India appointed' 
the Coal Committee. I think in the very resolution by which the Coal Com¬ 
mittee was appointed it was distinctly said that prior to an examination 
of the question of tariff assistance by the Tariff Board, it U'as necessary 
to refer the matter to a body of experts who w'ould clear the ground for the 
examination of the Tariff Board. I supi)ose that the finding of the Coal' 
Committee on the point of raksing cost, viz., Bs. 5 and Rs. 6 in the Jharia and 
Raneeganj coalfields, entitles the coal trade to definitely claim this as their 
average raising cost. 

President.—Supposing Rs. 5 and Rs, 6 are average costs, one does not 
follow that the price of selected Jharia has got to go to Rs. 9. Y^ou are 
assuming that it is necesssary in the national intere.sts that tlie production 
of second class coal at a profit should be possible, 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

President. —^Why should we assume that? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Y^ou are questioning why we are assuniii g that! 

President. —So long as there is enough first class coal in the country tO' 
provide, why should we assume that the production of second class coal is 
also necessary? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —What is the definition of first class and second class 
coal ? 

President. —Precisely? It will involve a laborious enquiry to find that 
out. 
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Mr. Purkayastha.—Wc^ would like to discuss that question too. If the 
Board would permit me, I am perfectly prepared to go into that. 

PreRident .—You cannot go into that question to-day. A very large amount 
of spade work would have to be done before the Board could satisfy them¬ 
selves on those points. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Unfortunately, the impression has got abroad that the 
Federation did admit that second class coal would not be benefited by pro¬ 
tection. ♦ 

Pre.ndent. —That has nothing whatever to do with the point that we are 
discmssing. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Much i.s made of this second class and first class coal 
which is not warranted on a scientific^examination of the qualities of coal. 
T have not got the letter here, but t can certainly show to the Board the 
letter in which the Railway Board thenaselves admit or at least suggest 
very definitely that second class collieries owned by the railway companies 
can yet be economical on account of the contiguity of the collieries to the 
owning lines because the co.st of transport is low. 

7 reRulent.’ Naturally when any second class colliery has got the advantage 
of a market in its vicinity, it won’t cloKe down and therefore the question does 
not arise. 

Mr. Purkaya.Riha.—Jt is not a question against second class coal. 

President .—The second class colliery you are talking of lias a natural ad¬ 
vantage of its own to keep it going. 

Mr. Purkayaatha. —This particular view opens up a long disomssion because 
particularly the Federation represent so much the interests of the so called 
second cla.s.s mines. We wonder how the transport system would have been 
maintained in India during the wmr but for the .second class coal mines. 

Preddent. —I know what your po.sitioii Is about that. But then the Board 
would have to come to the conclusion that it is worth while producing coal 
down to a certain quality but not lower. A line has got to be drawn some¬ 
where which is a very difficult thing to do. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —That would be a very pertinent enquiry. 

PreddeAit. —1’hero is another thing. I.s it really a question in which we 
can possibly take long views? At the moment what you want is assistance 
to keep you going during a temporary depression. Is it any use basing 
our propo.sals on any ideal figure of what you ought to got when it is almost 
certain for several years you won’t get it. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —We are referring to a simple economic i)roposition. 

President.—Oaght not we to take for our basi.s not any theoretical price 
but the price that you actually get at the pithead? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It is not an ideal price. It is a very fair price. 
The ideal price you are referring to is the price at which coal can be sold 
at a profit having reference to certain cost of raising. 

Pre.ndent. —Don’t you think that if the more expensive mines close down 
the average cost of raising will be reduced? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Not necessarily. 

President. —But surely, quite necessarily. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Not necessarily, because in some oases the present 
scale of development would not meet the demand for production. They will 
have to employ more mechanical methods of production. 

President. —That really is rather remote, but the point I am putting to 
you is this. Would it not be much more reasonable for the Board to take 
the line that we cannot go into the question of the price you ought to get, 
because nothing that we can do can give it to you. Suppose the price did 
rise to Rs. 9, it would not be the result of protection. It has got to happen 
independently. In the ca.se of the Steel industry and the Paper industry 
undoubtedly the Board worked on the basis of ascertaining what would be 
a fair price because the protective duty on those cases could be effective. 
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and it could actually give the Indian manufacturer these prices. In this 
case it cannot. 

Mr. PurJcayastha. —Ultimately it will. 

President. —It won’t be the result of protection. It has got to happen 
independently. 

Mr. PurJcayastha. —That is true. 

President. —It is a totally different •case. It ie quite different from the 
Steel casB) and from the Paiier case. 

Mr. PurJcayastha. —Without protection the coal trade cannot realise this 
price in those particular markets. 

President. —But yoii cannot realise it even with protection. 

I/r. PurJcayastha. —We can. 

7'resident. —Not at present, not a.s a result of protection. 

Mr. Pnrlrayastha. —It may not have a positive value, but there is the 
negative value. Without jirotection we would not realise it in those parti¬ 
cular centres. 

President. —It seems to me a novel proposal to impose a duty on the basis 
of a price which you cannot get. 

Mr. PurJcayastha. —But ultimately' we will have to realise this price. 

President. —Why ? 

Mr. Fwr?caj/o,?(?io.—Otherwise we cannot stand. 

President. —Do you meari to say that no coal can be produced in India 
unless the price rises to that extent.P At the pithead you will get the price 
determined by the internal competition between the various mines. 

Mr. PurJcayastha.—We do grant that, in spite of protection, however, high 
it may be, the internal competition will be operative. 

President. —That will settle itself independently of protection. 

Mr. PurJcayastha, —It cannot, because there are other competitors who 
are knocking down the price far below. You have got to eliminate that 
factor and then the price will be automatically determined by internal com¬ 
petition. 

Presdient. —Therefore in these circumstances it is no use saying that the 
price ha.s got to rise to Rs. 9. There is no ‘ got to ’ about it. 

Mr, PurJcayastha. —What is the position with regard to any other case of 
protection ? 

Uresidenf.—The point is that in other industries to which I have referred 
the price over the greater part of India, and in some cases over the whole 
of India, is determined by the price of the imported article, paper or steel 
whichever it is. In these circumstances if you jmt on a protective duty, 
you can raise the price all over India. 

Mr. PurJcayastha. —Yes. 

President. —In this case over much the greater part of India the price 
is not affected by the price of imported coal and therefore the price of coal 
over the greater part of India is not affected by the duty. That is the 
difference between the two cases. 

Mr. PurJcayastha. —I grant you that. Does that take away the appli¬ 
cability of the same principle to the present case? 

President. —Undoubtedly it does. In the one case you calculate the fair 
price knowing that a.s a result of the. measures taken the Indian producer 
can get it. In this case, you ask us to assume a certain price to be the 
fair price knowing that the duty will not give you that price. 

Mr. PurJcaya.stha. —It has been pushed higher than the bare necessity when 
yov take into consideration the raising cost. 

President. —It is not a question of cost. It is a question whether it will 
give it to you. 
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Mr. Purkayastlia.—That the duty of Es. 5 would not be effective imme¬ 
diately is only an unfortunate aspect of the proposal. 

President.—'Well, I have put the point to you. I have only one more 
■point to put to you in this connection and it is this. In your answer to 
question 22 you .say “ Moreover, a protective duty on fuel oil, if utilised 
specifically for the benefit of the coal trade as suggested in the Federation s 
original application will most assuredly re-establish the lost export market 
• of the Indian coal trade,” and the Bounty you propo.se is Es, 3 per ton, 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Exactly. 

President. —If you can get back to your export markets with assistance 
to the extent of only Es. 3 a ton, why do you want Es. 11) a ton in Roinbay 
■ and Karachi? 

Mr. FurlMyastha.—Firntly, becau.se this is determined by the finance at 
the disposal. We have put foruard the proposal of a duty of only half an 
anna a gallon on imported fuel oil. 

President. —The only a.ssistanco you want as regards the export market 
is Es. 3 a ton. 

Mr. [•urkdiiastha .—That scale of assistance was determined by the funds 
at the disposal. 

President.—That is not the point. The point i.s that “ a protective duty 

on oil...will most assuredly re-establish the lost export market 

of the Indian coal trade.” 

Mr. Parkayasiha .—The view we take in regard to the export trade is— 
this was the view expressed by the Federation also before tlie Indian Coal 
Committee—that initially we have got to make a greater sacrifice than we 
can in our own home markets. Bombay we venture to claim as our own 
market but Colombo or Singajioro is not a market to which we have as much 
natural claim as we have to Bombay or Karachi. 

President. —I am. not sure I fully understand. \’our point is that you are 
prepared to dump in the foreign markets but that you don t think it is 
fair that you should have to dump in tlie home markets. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Unlo.ss we are prosperous in the meantime. 

President.—Tfhy do you dump in Madras and Rangoon? 

Mr. Purkayustha.—Vf& are not in a position to do so. 

President.—Pardon me, you are doing so. 

Mr. Pwrkayastha. —No. 

President. —Although there is a difference of Es. 2 per ton between the 
transport charge,s to Eonibay and the transport charges to Eangoou, you 
have told us on Thursday that for coal sold in Rangoon yon get no more 
at the pithead than you get for coal sold in Bombay, It is dumping in 
Rangoon. 

Mr Pnrkayastha.-l don’t see bow it is. We arc charging the same 
pithead price.. How can a parlicnlar shipper charge a pithead price ot Bs. 7 
when there is the chance of other shippers under-quoting him. 

President. —Why do they under-quote each other to a greater extent in 
Eangoou than they do in Bengal and Bihar? 

Mr. Purkayastha.—There is no chance of midcr-ipiotation here. By the 
expiration of demand and supply this rate has been determined. 

President. —Wo come to something like this, that at Bombay selling in 
competition with foreign coal you cannot realise at the pithead more than 
Es. 5 a ton. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

President.—Yon are selling coal in Rangoon at a price which only gives 
you Es. 5 a ton at the pithead. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —^Yes. _ ■ 

President.—Bnt the average price at the pithead is Es. 6-8-0 a ton for 
selected Jharia. 
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Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

President. —Why are the mines willing to accept a lower price in Rangoon ? 

Mr. Purkayastlia. —Because of the competition with foreign coal. 

President. —If you are selling at Rs. 17 in Bombay, you are soiling at 
Rs. 15 in Rangoon and foreign coal cannot come down to that price. 

Mr. Purkayastlia. —The general d<giression is also a great factor. 

President. —The point as far as I can see is that in Rangoon and Madras- 
at present the industr3' is accepting a lower price than it accepts for coah 
sold in the markets nearer the coalfields. 

Mr. Purkayasiha. —^Yes. 

President. —As far as I can judge, it is not due to the competition of 
imported coal. The price of coal in Madras and Rangoon is not fixed by 
the competition of imported coal. It is mainly fixed by the internal com¬ 
petition. 

Mr. Ojtia. —The position is this. Bombay insists upon getting only 
selected Jharia or any such class to compare with the imported coal, whereas 
in Madras and Rangoon consumers take sometimes also some other class of 
coal. I do not know whether you mean that. 

President. —It does not clear up very inucb. (.'oming hack to the main 
point, although you are. prepared to accept a low price in the export markets 
in order to get your share of the business you don’t see wh,y you should do 
so ill Bombay and Karachi. If you did do so, it wuold be just as easy 
to get to Honibay and Karachi as it would be to Colmnlio. 

Mr. Purkayastlia. —We are doing that sacrifice already. AVe are making 
strenuous efforts to regain the Bombay market since 1924. There is no 
questioning that. 

President. —Tf tho Board instead of taking Rs. 9 a ton ns basis of their' 
proposals took the present price of selected Jharia of Rs. 6-8—I do not ask 
you to agree to tiiat—hut supposing we did take Rs. 0-8-0 as our basis, then-' 
the duty required would be only' Rs. 2-8-0 a ton. 

Mr. Purkayasfha .—Yes. 

President.—The next point I want to ask .you is the que.stioii of transport' 
charges. In arriving at y'our figure of Rs. 13... 

Mr. P«r/caj/a.sf/io,—Excuse me for interrupting you. Supposing the Board 
choose to talte Rs. 6-8-0 as the legitimate iiithead price.. 

President. —We are not talking about the legitimate price. 

Mr. Purkayastlia. —How do you characterise it? 

Preside.nf. —I have given you certain reasons which lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Hoard might very properly, instead of taking an ideal price 
of Rs. 9 a toil, take as the basis of any proposals which they may put 
forward, the actual price of selected Jharia on the ground that, whatever 
the rate of duty might be, you would not actually get more than Rs. 6-8-0 
a ton. I have passed from that consideration. I can understand that the 
Federation do not accept that view. 

Mr. Purkayastlia. —I want to make my position clear. If you do that, 
the inferior coal would not be able to find a market. 

President. —I quite understand that that is j'our view. Mj' reply to that 
is that it won’t find a market even if j'ou put a duty of Rs. 100 per ton. 

Mr. Purkayastlia. —How? 

President. —Because the fir.st class mines can easily produce the extra 
500,000 tons required. 

Mr. Purkayastlia. —It is all a question of price. 

President. —We have been over that ground so often. We quite under- 
stand what your view is. I want to get on. 

Mr. Purkayasiha. —AVe fail to understand why the Board or anybody 
should assume that Bombay would not buy any second class coal. It is all 
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a question of price. It is only with a view to adjust the price to the quality 
that we have suggested a duty of Rs. 5 a ton. 

President. I have already told you that I quite understand your claim 
and my reply has been that the duty will not enable you to get that. 

Mr. Purkaya.itha. —Not by itself. 

I resident. 1 am not asking you to accept the view I put before you; I 
am not asking you to do that. My Ally point is, if the Board take as their 
basis the present price of selected Jharia, then the duty required on South 
African coal is lls. 2-8-0 a ton? 

Mr. Purhauastha. —Arithmetically, yes. 

President. You have taken the figure of Rs. 13 for transport charges and 
m that total the steamer freight from Calcutta to Bombay is taken as Rs. 8-4, 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

President.—The present rate given to us by the Indian Mining Associa¬ 
tion is Rs. 6-8-0. 

Ml. Purkayastha. —Yes, that is the position now. 

President. —^They have also told us that the freight on South African coal 
has dropped from 12 shilling.s to 10 shilling.s a ton, that is roughly Rs. 1-6-4, 
let us say Rs. 1-4-0, getting rid of the pies. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

1 resident. As both the rate.s have come down you are no longer entitled 
to take Rs. 8-4-0 as the sea freight to Bombay in calculating the amount of 
protection required. 

Mr. Purkayastha, —We have given the normal level of freight. 

President. 12 shillings i.s the normal rate to start on. 

Mr, Purkayastha ,—We are not concerned with the sea freight on South 
African coal. 

Presid.ent ,—Pardon me, you are assuming that the fall in the price of 
South African coal in Bombay is mainly due to the fall in the freight. 

Mr, Purkayastha, —Have we ever suggested that? We don’t want to con¬ 
sider this in considering the pos.sibility of a rise in the price. 

President ,—What you are practically doing is this. You are comparing 
the price of South African coal which has been reached owing to a fall of 
Rs. 1-6-4 in the freight from South Africa. We have obtained definite 
information from the Indian Mining .\ssociation that the freight—not only 
the freight from Calcutta to Bombay, but from South Africa to Bombay— 
has fallen. The point 1 am trying to put to you is this, that Rs. 17 a ton 
for South African coal as compared with the price found by the Coal Com¬ 
mittee is largely explained by a reduction of sea freight from South Africa 
of Rs. 1-5-4 a ton. I base my statement on definite information supplied by 
the Association. If so, and if you take Rs. 8-4-0 as still being the freight 
to Bombay, the comparison is not fair because both freights have come down 
and therefore your propo,sal a.ssumes that the position about freight is 
Rs. 1-5-4 worse than the Coal Committee took it to be. They took the freights 
at Rs. 8 and Rs. 8-4-0 and you are taking it at Rs. 8-4-0 and Rs. 0-12-0. 

Mr, Purkayastha ,—I should he perfectly justified in as.suming Rs. 8 as the 
average freight. When you .speak of the South African freight, the sugges¬ 
tion made there is this, that freight will steady itself at this particular level. 

President, —Not a bit. The point is, that both freights have gone down 
together; the freight from Calcutta has fallen from Rs. 8-4-0 to Rs. 6-8-0 
and the South African freight has fallen from 12 shillings to 10 shillings. 
All 1 am assuming i.s that if the freight from Calcutta again rises to Rs. 8-4-0, 
it is probiahle that freight from South Africa will again rise from 10 to 12 
shillings. 

Mr, Purkayastha, —How are you justified to make this presumption? 

President, —Because it is the same cause which has led to the fall in the 
freights in both cases, namely depression in the shipping trade. 
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Mr. Purkayastha .—As regards this freight iilovement we made certain 
enquiries, and T suppose we are perfectly justified in saying that this fall is 
due to seasonal slackening. Every year during the earlier months when 
there is brisk export trade freight always stiffens, and if the freight to-day 
is Bs. 6-8-0 the reason is that there is not much shipment done these days, 
but certainly this is an abnormal feature and freight is sure to stiffen in the 
course of two or three months. Everwyear it is a common phenomenon in 
the freight market that freight is rather high in the earlier months and a 
little low'er in the concluding months and we have tried to strike an average. 

President .—But your figure is the same figure the Coal Committee took. 
If you ask me to take that as the average freight I must also take the freight 
thejj- give for South African coal. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—We are not concerned with what South Africa was 
paying, we are concerned with the pi’csent quotation. 

President .—The Board are concerned with what South Africa is actually 


paying. . . , 

Mr. Purkayastha.—It anybody can assure us that the quotation wil go 
up then of course the position becomes changed, otherwise we have got to 
take the facts as they are. 

President. -^hat yon are asking ns to do is to 
is Rs 1-5-4 worse in respect of your freight as compared with what the Coat 
Committee found, whereas as a matter of fact at the present moment it 

8 annas better. •, r n „ 

Mr 'Oj7i«.—What 1 would like to sny is that it does not necessarily follow 
that in case our freight goes up their freight will also go up. That does not 

always happen. ^ .t- 

necessarily, we agree to that. But when they both come 
down simultaneous!,y, it is a reiisoriaWe supposition that it may be duo to the 
depression in the shipping trade. , . , , ■ 

Mr. Purkayastha.— It may be a reasonable .supposition but past experi¬ 
ence has taught us not to take that into consideration. 

President —The Coal Committee did not mention any freight as Jow ae 
that. Has the freight from Calcutta to Bombay for coal has over been so 

low as Rs. 6-4-0 f 

Mr. Ojha. —Last year it was about this at this time of the ye*'’''- 
President —All 1 can put to you is that T cannot find any justification in 

the .riSS'for ....mine Ihi. iwri,r»tio,. .f to. S "m.i h 

a.ssume in the freight position as between India and feouth Africa, lhat is 

what you are asking ns to do. 

Mr. Purkayastha.— We have not asked you to do that exactly. We av& 
merely taken the South African position as a standard. 

President.—I may point out to you that your price of Rs, 17 would be 
Rs 18-5-4 were it not for the fall in the freight on South African coal. You are 
asking us IHake the Calcutta freight at Rs. 8-4-0 but the South African, 
freight at 10 shillings per ton. ^ r n ■ 

Mr Purkayastha.— Can we establish the cause and effect of the fall m- 
freight with tigard to India and South Africa? Is there any possible con¬ 
nection? . . 

President.— We know that the cause and effect have possibic connection, 
to this extent, that freights all over the world tend to rise and fall .'together 
in a seasonal fluctuation. If you will follow the prices that 

are published monthly in the ‘ Economist you will hnd that, although they 
do not move absolutely together you frequently do find a general tendency 
for all of them to move together. 

Mr. Ojha.-As far ns sea freights between Calcutta and Bombay and any 
other foreign country are concerned, the material difference is this, that in 
the case of sea freight from a foreign country they cannot always get leturn, 
cargo and therefore they bring coal at practically nominal freight because 
otherwise they would have to work back empty steamers. 
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President .—That is already allowed for in the Coal Comniitteo’s figures 
of Rs. 8-4-0 and 12 shillings, the equivalent of which is about Rs. 8. 

Mr. Purhayastha .—In our Statement IX we have quoted figures to show 
that there is a continual cutting of prices in South Africa. Are all these 
systematic lowering of iiricea due to fall in freight? 

President .—I must ask you to keep to one point while I am asking you 
questions and not to diverge to otheiypoints. If the Association’s informa¬ 
tion is correct, and I have no reason to disbelieve it, the fall in the price 
is due to a fall in the freight to the extent of Rs. 1-5-4 a ton and to that 
extent the fall in the iirice of their coal is explained. 

Mr. Purhayastha .—What is exactly the extent of the fall? 

President .—From 12 to 10 .shillings. 

Mr. Ojha .—You can reasonably assume that in case the freight goes up. 
Of course in this case the other freight might also go up, but I say it doe.s not 
necessarily follow that it will go up in every case. Past experience has taught 
us not to t.ake it in that way. When there was a coal combine, I think in 
1924, the first few fixtures we got at Rs. 7 and the next steamer that came 
in we could not get even tor Rs. 9-8-0 and there was no corresponding increase 
in the sea freight from South Africa to Bombay. 

President .—I cannot see any reason for taking the freight position as 
Rs. 1-5-4 worse than the Coal Committee found it to be—I am not taking 
into account the fall in the Calcutta freight w'hich is Rs. 1-12-0, but only a 
fall of Rs. 1-6-4, which leaves the two freights in exactly the same relative 
position as the Coal Comxnittee found them to be. You are asking for an 
extra Rs. 1-5-4 which it does not seem to mo that the evidence justifies. 

Mr. Ojha .—I don’t think the margin will always be the same. Because it 
was taken at that rate, there is no reason that now it should be taken at 
the same rate. 

Mr. Purhayastha .—May I refer to one thing? Sir Charles Innes speak¬ 
ing in the Legislative A.s.senihly when the Re.solution on a countervailing 
duty on South African Coal was discussed quoted the sea freight at 15 shil¬ 
lings in February 1924. 

President .—If you look up the figures you will find that there has been a 
general fall in sea freights since then all over the world. However if you 
find that it was not so, you can look up the index prices and draw my atten¬ 
tion, I am not laying this down dogmatically. 

Mr. Purhayastha .—It may be as you say, we have no reason to disbelieve 
it. 

President .—My point is this. If you make this allowance for freight 
which I think it is necessary to make, it brings jmu down to Rs. 1-4-0. 

Mr. Purhayastha .—May I make one suggestion? In fairness to the coal 
trade the calculation ouglit to be on the average and the average quotation 
of South Africa may be taken into consideration; we have no objection to 
that. 

President .—If we take the average of the South African freight which 
has recently come down, we shall probably arrive at a figure of 13 shillings 
per ton. As I say, the sum of Rs. 1-6-4 in your claim is exceedingly doubt¬ 
ful. I have first assumed that the protection required should be reduced to 
Rs. 2-8-0, next I take off the extra Rs. 1-4-0 (in round figures). That brings 
you down to Rs. 1-4-0. 

My next point is this. You have told us that owing to the prejudice of 
the Bombay consumer you get Rs. 2 less than the price you ought to get. 
Therefore it follows that if there were no prejudice, on the figures I put to 
you, there would be no need for protection at all. I want to put to a few 
questions about the prejudice. We asked you whether it was justified by the 
condition and quality of the coal which was sent to the Bombay market. 
Your answer is “ This again is a question of more or less historical interest 
and is little instructive to study now. It can nevertheless be admitted that 
in the years 1919 and 1920 when coal prices were high, the shippers who were 
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generally middlemen had no doubt to jnake up a composite cargo and ship a 
mixture of different grades of coal in order to adjust prices,” In so far as 
the prejudice is justified by the condition and quality of the Bengal coal sent 
to Bombay, you attribute it to the mixed cargoes that were sent in these years. 
Is that your meaning? 

Ml. Pui hanaaiha. —We recognize that the prejudice has affected us but 
we have not given much thought what^t wa.s really due to. 

Pri'nidcnt .—All that you adinit is that certain cargoes were uji,satisfactory 
in those yeai's and you think in those years particularly the prejudice did 
arise? 

Mr. Purl a yan t h a. —Y es. 

Prrsidi'iit. —Did you look up the figures of how much coal wa.s shipped to 
Bombay in 1919-20? It wa.s i.fijOOO toms and if you look up the figures of 
how nuich coal went to Bombay by rail in 1919-20 it was 968,000 tons. In 
1920-21 the figni-es are 178,000 toii.s by .sea and 699,000 tons by I'ail. It seems 
to me to be very remarkable if this strong feeling about Bengal coal was 
entirely due to the few consignments that went hy sea when the great bulk 
of the Bengal coal went hy roil. Isn’t there a difficulty there? It seems to 
me that the conditions under which coal was carried by sea cannot be an 
important point when the great bulk w(.‘nt by rail? 

ill/', PiirlMnastlia.—Xt i.s just possible that some attempts were made to 
scud mixed stuff to Bombay. 

Pri;.fi(lci\:f .—But coal scut to Bombay by rail would go direct from the 
mi nos ? 

Mr. Purhayaxtha.—Not at all. As Mr. Ojhu wa.s explaining to yon the 
other day, Bombay people buy the railway receipt and you don’t know what 
the middlcniiiu may do. 

Praxideiid .—In any case the coal will be loaded from the mines direct? 

Mr. FvrhnyiifitJia. —I will explain the ))ositiou. In those days when 
wagons were scarce and were rationed for particular purposes, against parti¬ 
cular consumers, certain wagons were allotted pro raid on collieries raising. 
The collieries were at liberty to send these wagons to any buyer, to any des¬ 
tination. Naturally enough they were indifferently loaded to suit the ruling 
priee, the oollierie,s having no idea as to the buyers they would eventually go 
to. 

Pre.ddi’.nf. —There is another point whieh is this. In all our enquiries 
the cost of coal has been a question of some imjiortaucc and 1 think 1 am 
right ill saying that on every occasion on which we exainined a witness about 
coal the indirstry was using, they all said the same thing, that there had 
been great deterioration in the quality of the coal supplied hy the Bengal 
and Bihar collieries during the war and the period immediately following. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company said the .same thing, the cement com¬ 
panies, the paper companies and so on. 

Mr. Ojha. —That i.s quite right, because practically all the good coal was 
then being taken by the railways and the Governnieri't, and no good coal was 
available. 

Pre.dd.i'.iit. — 1 have heard a good many complaints from railways about 
the quality of the coal they got. 

Mr. Purkavastha.—All the shippers who have been shipping to Bombay 
are now paying their attention to the quality and condition of coal -sent there. 

Pre.ndent.—The Coal Committee found that every port they visited com¬ 
plained that the quality of the Bengal coal was not satisfactory, Is it not 
therefore very difficult to resist the impression that the coal trade itself is 
responsible for the exi,stenoe of this prejudice? 

Mr. Ojha. —In India or in foreign ports? 

Preside/if.—Both. If it is only in the case of foreign ports, then you can 
attribute it to the conditions to which you refer. But as we have explained, 
the indn.stries who got the coal by rail have all complained that there was 
great deterioration in those years followed by a gradual improvement. 
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Mr. Purkayastha. —The demand was then much greater than the supply. 

President. —What you say practically is this that you can sell any old 
stuff if the price is high? 

Mr. Ojlm. —Tt is not that. Tt was due to defective arrangement under 
which buyers bought coal. People who buy direct from collieries have no 
reason to complain about the quality. 

Pre.ndenf. —The Tata Iron and St?el Company buy direct from the col- ■ 
lieries, the paper mills buy direct from collieries? 

Mr. (iinirala. —Some of the paper mills are owners of collieries. 

Mr. Ojha. —The coal T supplied to the mill area they had never any reason 
to complain about. It may be that Bombay buyers did not make arrange¬ 
ments wdth responsible jiarties but preferred to purchase from anywhere, 
only ready loaded wagons standing there and railway receipts were sold in 
tlie market. 

Mr. (.tinwala. —The Steel indu.stry i.s, after the I?,ailway.s, the largest 
single con.sumer of coal and we actually found that their cost of coke and 
fuel had all gone up because there had been a steady deterioration of the 
quality. What you .say about the purchase of ready loaded wagons does not 
apply to the Steel company. 

Mr. Ojha. —How could it be possible? They are under the contract. 

Mr, Oinwala. —That was the case. 

President. —The collieries were supplying indifferent coal. 

Mr, Ojha. —I must .sa.y it is not a manufactured article. It is always a 
mineral. When it is supplied from one mine, it must be the .same. T don’t 
see why there should he any decline in cpiality. 

President. —The <iuality supplied may not have been pure coal. There 
may have been a good deal of adventitioiiR substance added to it. The pro- 
])ortion of ash came out a good deal higher. That we had both from the 
Tata Company and the Cement Companies. 

Mr, Ojha. —Tt may be due to bad loading. 

Mr, Ginwala.—-'We are dealing with the fact that the quality of the coal 
had deteriorated and that was largely respomsible for the prejudice against 
the Bengal coal. 

President. —If so, how can the trade divest itself from all responsibility? 

Mr. Fnthayastha. —The coal trade has a lot of things to say in defence. 

Mr. Ojha. —In the case of Steel Companies, they, I know, hav'e entered 
into long period contracts and they have been getting practically the same 
quality they bought. It may he due to bad loading. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What do you expect the Steel Companies to do? They 
must have a certain quantity of coal. If they don’t, they will have to shut 
down. 

Mr. Ojha. —As far as I know they have never purchased in the open 
market for their own requirements. 

President. —The collieries were supplying them with indifferent coal which 
was very much worse than it had been. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —May 1 draw the attention of the Board to the policy 
of certain bu.vers who would give the dog a bad name and hang it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If the dog manages to get a bad name, why .should it not 
he hanged ? 

Mr. Ojha.—For the fault of few individuals the whole industry could not 
be penali.sed. 

President. —.ft is not a case of few individuals when you have got a wide¬ 
spread feeling in every export market. The Tariff Board have ex.amined 
several industries and the general feeling wa.s that the quality of the coal 
had greatly deteriorated. 

Mr, Purkayastha. —Before the war there was absolutely no prejudice. It 
has bean only after the war. We must examine the causes first. 
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Fresident. —If the Board came to the conclusion that if the prejudice is 
due in the main to the fact that the Bengal and Bihar coal mines supplied 
indifferent coal, or did not supply according to the sample, is it reasonable 
that they should get assistance at the expense of the public? 

Mr. Ojha. —I don’t think it would be reasonable, but it is not so in this 
case. 

Fre.Hdent. —I should be very glad to hear the causes for that prejudice. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —May I explain? Let us take a historical view of the 
position of the coal trade in recent years. Did it not supply fuel before the 
war, did it not supply during the war and was not the coal commandeered by 
the Government at a nominal price? Owing to the transport system which 
meant a rationing system, were not prices very serioinsly depressed? With 
all these experiences and with all these tales of suffering, would not you 
pardon a trade for the very common human weakness of taking advantage 
of the high market when it had. 

Preaidiint. —Do you admit that it did? 

Ml . Purkayastha. —We dispute it. 

President. —Are you admitting that it did? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —We don’t admit. Even supposing we did, if the Board 
comes to that conclusion, would it be reasonable to blame the trade having 
regard to the facts of the past? 

President. —You can’t ask me any questions. 

Mr. Purkaya.stlia .—It is only the manner of putting it. My answer is 
no, having regard to these facts. 

President. —That is after all an argumentative answer. What about the 
facts I have been drawing your attention to. There has been a very strong 
body of evidence that the Be?igai and Bihar mines actually supplied indiffer¬ 
ent coal for a couple of years. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—It may be that part of it is due to the trade. There 
may be legitimate grounds for such prejudice. 

Pre.sident .—I am on the question of facts. Do you admit that the trade 
was at fault? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Only a part of it, but not to a very large extent to 
justify the prejudice. There is a tendency even to-day amongst quite a con¬ 
siderable section of buyers to give the coal a bad name and to condemn it. 

President. —What motive can they have? 

Mr. Purkayastha.—ta kno<'king down the price. 

Mr. Ojha. —I do not know what the motive may be. I was in Bombay 
last year and there wa.s a cargo of coal lying at bunder which was Indian 
coal. A mill wanted a certain quantity of coal and they wanted to have a 
sample of that coal. The moment they came to place an order for 100 tons, 
somebody else went and told them that it w'as Indian coal. The very man 
went and offered another .sample of African coal and jjurchased the very 
same coal from us. The report was that the coal was very satisfactory. 

Mr. Ginwala.—The President has repeatedly pointed out to you that pre¬ 
judice exists. The best evidence of the prejudice is that you have got to take 
Rs. 2 less than you would get if there was no prejudice. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —We are explaining how far the prejudice can be laid 
at the door of the trade. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Piow can you lay it at the door of the purchaser? 

Mr. Ojha.—It was due to the defective .system under which they bought 
their coal. 

Mr. Gimrala.—h it for the vendor to impose terms on the purchaser as 
to what he should do iii getting the coal, or is it the duty of the seller to 
meet the purchaser? Especially when competition is keen, is there not an 
additional duty thrown on the vendor? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —There was no competition in those days 
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Mr. Ginwala .—That is the thing. You took advantage of that factor. 
You knew that the purchaser was at the nrerey of the seller. 

Mr. Ojha .—It is not so that we took advantage. There was no good coal 
available, so they had to take anything they could lay their hands on, and 
now they sn,y they didn’t get sati 8 factor 3 ' coal. What we say is that diffi¬ 
culty can be remedied by giving good coal which is available now. 

Mr. (jinwala .—The other day you refu.sed to agree to submit yourself to- 
compulsory grading. You don’t waA to give a guarantee. 

Mr. Ojha .—^We would be very glad to do it if it mattered. Suppose you 
make it compulsory grading, what material difference it makes. 

Mr. Pvrkayasfha .—If necessary we have no objection, but on principle it 
is uncalled for at this stage. 

Mr. GinwMa .—What is the good of making that kind of statement; “If 
nece.ssarj', I will submit. As it is unnecessarj', I won’t.” How has the posi¬ 
tion altered ? 

Mr. Purkayastha .—So far as facts stand, it involves undue interference, 
that is why w-e object on principle. 

Presitlr.D,f .—It is not for the vendor to complain of interference. As far 
as I can judge, the less second class coal that enters Bombay the better. 

Mr. P'urkaya.iiha. —B,, B. and C. I. Railwaj's do buy second class coal. If 
railways could buy, why not the indiustries. 

l\fr. Giitimla .—How could you compel the industries to buy a thing which 
thej- don’t want to buy? 

Mr. Purkaya.'ifha .—We dispute the presumption that they don’t want to 
buy. 

Mr. Wiawala.—-They siinidy say they wo)i’t buy. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Then it is unfortunate, We have to give them tempt¬ 
ing rates. 

Premlent .—The prejudice is in the main due to this that the (piality thej’’ 
got was not good enough, and there is more in it than the fact that the quality 
wa.s not good. Their complaint was that tlie quality w.as not what it claiiiLed 
to be. 

Mr. Ojha .—I don’t know how could it he otherwise. There was the trans¬ 
port s.Vistem, the rationing system. Wagons were loaded for particular pur- 
j)o.ses from particular collieries. You miglit take a portion despatched under 
the public siqiply. Otherwise tbi.s was the sy.stem for the .snppl_v of wagons. 

Pre.xidr.nt .—Did the purchaser know from what collieries lie vi'u.s getting 
coal ? 

Mr. PirrlMyanthu .—On a requisition from the purchaser to the Coal Trans¬ 
portation Officer, wagons are allotted. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Why should a man purchase j-onr coal? A man want.s to 
buy (.-oal. Ho says to himself: “ Whj- should 1 bother about enquiries. They 
throw additional work on me. Here i.s the South African coal. I have got to 
do nothing except to buy it and I get it also at a cheaper rate.” Why do you 
expect the buyer to make these uuiiecessnry enquiries to protect himself 
against the fraud that may bo practised on this side? 

Mr. Purkayafitlia .—Even when they are jnirchasing South African coal, 
they have got to make this little discrimination. Thej- have got to exercise 
their judgment. 

Mr. Giirwnla .—The buj’cr says; “ I will purcha.se this coal as he has got a 
certificate that it was shipped at this particular port and conies from a parti¬ 
cular colliery.” This is sufficient for his purpose, whereas in your case he 
has got to take many precautioms. He has got to follow a particular .system. 

Mr. Pwrkaya.stha .—There is no such .sj'stciii now. If a particular cargo is 
offered to him, it is covered 1 ) 3 ^ the certificate. 

Mr. Ojha. —A^ou sa 3 -: “ Wliy should the biyyer take care what he should 
inircha,se and what not.” I am afraid in all cases whether coal or cotton or 
anything the buyers must know the quality the 5 ' are buying. 
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Mr. Ovitwala. —I have not made any such absurd statement as you are- 
imputing to me. What I said here was: The man says : “ Here is an article 
which I can buy with confidence. There is the other article which serves the 
same purpose but I have got to incur additional expenditure and trouble.” 
So he refuses to buy. 

Mr. Ojha. —In pre-war days he could and he did buy the quality he wanted 
as he does in the case of South Afri(^n coal at present. 

President. —I want to go on to the amount of protection you have asked 
for on British coal. The price you have taken as typical is the price of Rs. 19- 
a ton of North Country coal. 

Mr. Purhayasthtt. —Yes. 

President. —Your protective duty is ba.sed on the idea that that coal will 
realise a price of Rs. 7 a ton higher than the North Country coal. It is only 
the North Country coal that is coming at Rs. 19 a ton and you have based 
your duty on that. Therefore I am entitled to say that your claim is that this 
North Country coal will realise Rs. 7 a ton higher than selected Jharia. 

Mr. Purhayastlia. —We don’t. 

President. —Then your proposal has no meaning. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —May I refer you to paragraph 18 of the original appli¬ 
cation. The opinion that we expressed there is tliat generally speaking the 
British coal is sold Rs. .5 to Rs. 10 a ton higher than best Indian coal. We 
took an average of R.s, 7. 

1‘residc'ii t. —That was obviously unfair. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —That was our case. 

Pre.Hi(Unt.-~Yonv figure of Rs. 10 cannot be justified at ail. What is the 
price of best Welsh coal in Bombay at present? 

Hfr. P'urkuyastha.—'l'hc price of Welsh coal is 32.-*. c.i.f. 

President. —Let me give you w'bat inforiuatinn T have got. The Associa-- 
tioii told US that the present price of Welsh coal is 37s. 6d. That works out 
almost e.xactiVj if you take the .sea freight on coal su])plied to Adiniralty and 
added the usual allowance, to R.s. 24-10-0, about Rs. 2.3 a ton, i.e,, R.s. 8 
higher than the price of Indian coal. 

Mr. Piirkayaatlia.—Thove i.s the boujity which yon have got to take into 
con.sideration, 

President. —We are not on the question of what the cause of the price is. 
It is a question of what the price is. It is only Rs. 8 higher than the best 
Indian coal. 

Mr. Puricayasiha. —At present. 

President. —What you are aiming at is Rs. 22 for Indian coal. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Yes. 

Pre.ridfinf.—But then you have got to raise the be.st Welsh to Rs. 30. 

Mr. Purhayastha, —Yes. 

President. —Only Rs. 5 a ton is required for that purpose. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —If it is saleable at that figure of Rs. 30, duty of Rs. 6 
would not be effective in the case of British coal. 

President. —What jmu have done is you have asked for a jnotective duty 
of Rs. 10 based upon this price of North Country coal. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Excuse me. 

President. —You have taken Rs. 19 a ton as the price at which British 
oo.al will be imported. In order to raise it to Rs. 29 you have added Rs. 10. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Our general feeling is that British coal commands a 
price ol Rs. 5 to R.s. 10 higher than best Indian coal. VV’e struck an average 
and if there is a duty of Rs. 7 we can ijrobabiy displace the British coal, but 
as only best grades of Indian coal can displace by a duty of R.s, 7, we asked 
tor a duty of Rs. 10 so that it might give scope for all classes of coal to com¬ 
pete at a remunerative iirioe in Bombay. 
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Frexideni. —1 can only put it to you that your claim for duty of Rs. 10 a 
ton on all coal except South African coal is entirely without justification, 
because it is based upon a price of Rs. 19 a ton for British coal wliich is not 
anything like the average price of British coal. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —We don’t base our case on that. 

President. —Pardon me. At the opening of the examination on Thursday, 
I put these very figures to you and yoj accepted them. The figures I put to 
you were the.se. The price you are aiming at is Rs. 22 c.i.f. for Indian coal. 
The British coal came in at Rs. 19 a ton and it sold on the average R.s. 7 a 
ton higher than the price of Indian coal and therefore you required a duty of 
Rs. 10 a ton. You accepted these figures and I don’t think you are entitled 
to go back on that now. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I distinctly reniember to have said that it is not 
exactly onr chain of reasoning. 

President. —If you require a duty of Rs. 10 a ton against British coal in 
Bombay, it is as clear as anything can be that you could not begin to enter 
the export markets with a.ssistance only to the extent of Rs. 3 a ton in 
competition with British coal. Tt i.s a thing which js quite impossible. There¬ 
fore it is certain that, if your statement is correct that you can as.snrodly get 
hack your export markets with the assistance of only Rs. 8 a ton, you don’t 
require a duty of Rs. 10 a ton on British coal at Bombay. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I grant the force of the argument if our competitor in 
those places were British coal. What we had in view in the export markets 
was the South African coal. 

President. —You had particularly in view South Arican coal. What I am 
asking you is about the British coal, 

Mr. Purkayastha.—You are asking ns what coal would be up against us 
in the export markets. 

President. —Won’t the British coal cut out the South African coal if it is 
Rs. 5 a ton cheaper. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —At Colombo very little British coal is landed. 

President. —If it is Rs. 5 a ton cheaper, it will he landed in Colombo, won’t 
it? There is far more South African coal than British coal landed in Bom¬ 
bay. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —If Colombo Ls not used to British coal, they would not 
care to buy it. 

President. —What your proposal means is that British coal is hotter value 
by Rs. 5 a ton than South African coal. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —According to the Uiio of that argument it would lead 
you to infer that British coal would have been .saleable at Colombo in com¬ 
petition with the South African coal,.but the fact that it is not so shows that 
for one I'eason or other British coal is not competing. What is the use of 
taking into consideration merely a conceivable position. 

President. —1 will put only one more iptestion. Are you aware of the fact 
that India has commercial treaties with various countries which contain a 
most favoured nation clause? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Only generally. 

President. —Wc have one with Japan for instance. On the other hand 
the.se treaties always contain a reservation the Dominion Governments and 
the British Government will reserve to themselves the right to grant favour¬ 
able rates to other parts of the British Empire. Do you realise that what the 
Federation propose i.s a measure of Imperial Rroforence with the object of 
benefiting South Africa? That is what you have proposed. 

Mr. Purkayastha.' —By imposing these differential duties? 

President. —You cannot do it under the commercial treaties except u.s an 
act of Imperial Preference. Don’t you think it is somewhat startling to have 
a suggestion that the first measure of Imperial Preference that India takes 
should be .specially designed in favour of South Africa? 
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Mr. rarkaya-'iiha. —To the detriment of British coal, you mean? 

Preddent, —When India became a party to these commercial treaties it 
reserved to itself the right to give favourable rates of duty to the other parts 
of the British Empire, and it is only under that clause of commercial treaty 
that you could have a low’er rate on South African coal than on other coal. 
Therefore what you are proposing is an act of Imperial Preference which is 
intended merely for the benefit of South Africa. 

Mr. Purkanaatha. —I am afraid I ilon’t follow you. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Bo you expect in the present state of affairs, the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly to agree to any preference being given to South Africa as 
compared with the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Piirkaija.Htha.—X thought that that wa.s the .suggestion. 

Mr. Ginwa/a.—Huve you ever thought of it? You must remember that 
the Legislative A.s.sembly is the bods' which determines the question of protec¬ 
tion. You pro[)ose to put before it, as the President pointed out to you, a 
somewhat startling suggestion that you svant to give a preference of Rs. 5 
a ton to South Africa against Great Britain? 

Mr. Fmkayastha.—S,o far as India is concerned, we are debarring both. 

President.—You had better think it over as you have not thought of it 
before. I don’t want you to give a reply on the spur of the moment. 

Mr. Piirkayastha.—\Vo are simply trying to understand the position. 

Presideyd .—It is a very simple point. Under the clatiso of the commer¬ 
cial treatie.s India has undertaken that she will not impose a higher duty, that 
is to say, on Japanese products than on products of other countries, but in all 
the commercial treatie.s that now exist to which India i.s a party the right is 
reserved to give lowei' rate.s to countries which are part of the Empire. 
under this reservation, as far as I know, could India impose a lower rate of 
duty on South African coal than she imposes on coal 'from other countries. 
1 think you had hotter think it over.* 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I was trying to understand the question. 

PreMdent. —You must endeavour to answer that. 

Mr. Ginwala.—X just wanted to know whether any figures are available to 
show what quantity of different grade,? of coal are raised. 

President. —How much Beshergarh, how much selected Jharia and how 
much iSrst and second cln.ss Jharia? Mr. Giuwiila wants to know whether 
there are any such figures, 

Mr. Purkaya.Htha.—U is not pos.sible to give those figures. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Bo you think it would be very difficult to get them? 

Mr. Purkayastha .—It would be very difficult. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I wanted to be quite clear about the compulsory grading 
about which I was asking you. Is it your opinion to-day that you would 
submit to that if it became necessary? 

Mr. Prirkayastha. —Yes, in the interests of the trade. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I don’t care in who.se interast. Would you submit to the 
same restrictions or not? 

Mr. Ojha .—Yes. 

ilfr Ghiwa.la.—Yon have been following, I take it, our proceedings in other 
enquiries and also the attitude adopted by the Legislature and the Govern¬ 
ment of India in matters of protection. I take it that you know' what the 
policy is. 

Mr. Purkayastha.—Yea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —First of all the Board must be satisfied that protection 
would do good to an industrj', is not that so? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. _ _ 
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Mr, Oinwala .—That is to say, it should enable the industry to get a higher 
price than it otlierwisc would get and so benefit. If the industry is not able 
to realise that higher price, then protection has failed, is that not so? 

Mr. Pur'kayastha. —That is only one of the conditions. 

Mr. Ginwala,. —One of the conditions of protection is that it ought to be 
effective. 

Mr. Pvrkaya.Hha. —Yes. « 

Mr. Ginirala. —That is to say, there should not be any internal conditions 
which should prevent it from being eft'ecti%’-e, is not that so? 

ilfr. Purkayantha. —The widening of the market itself will be the effect of 
protection. 

Mr. Gmwaita. —Just listen to me. I am not trying to lay any trap before 
you. 

Mr. PurkayaMha. —I am trying to give a cautious reply. 

All. Ginirala.— I^irotection is to be given, it nmst he effective, that is to 
say, the industry must get the benefit of protection which .should not be neu¬ 
tralised by excessive internal competition. What is the good of giving you 
protection, if you don’t benefit by it. 

Mr. Purkayantha. —Yes, internal competition is always a factor. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t run away from this question, please? Plea,se confine 
yourself to the que.stion that I am putting to you. If protection is not going 
to result in the industry obtaiiiing a higher price, is there any good to the 
industry getting the protection? It is a. simple proposition. 

Air. Purhayastha. —It i.s true. 

Mr. Ginwala .—hi this ease to the extent to which internal competition may 
neutralise the protective duty, protection would fail, is it not so? 

Mr. rarkaya-itha.—Ms difficulty is this that in your questions you are 
pressuming things which I cannot grant. 

ilfr. Ginwala .—I am not presuming anything at all. You yourself granted 
that even if there was a duty of lls. 5 a ton on South African coal, you would 
only get lls; 2 more a ton. 

Mr. I’wrkayastha.—l do grant that. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Supposing you got a protection to the extent of only Rs. 2 
you would not benefit by it because prices would not ri.se. 

Mr. Fnrkayadha .—In the immediate future. 

Mr. Ginwala .—If prices have to rise, you recollect that it i.s the polity of 
the country that they .should not rise in .such a way as to cause an undue 
amount of hardship on the consumer, more hardship than is necessary. 

Mr. Purkayadha .—Exactly, the burden on the consumer ought not to be 
more than what is required in the interests of the trade protected. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The President ha.s (jointed out to you no often that you 
claim a duty of Rs. 5 a ton when the price yon want to obtain i.s Rs, 9 a ton 
at the pithead. The present price being R.s, 6-8-0, a duty of Rs. 2-8-0 to 
R.S. 3-8-0 would be adequate having regard to the general policy of the country 
in regard to protection and the nocessitios of your case? 

Mr. Parkayastha .—No, 

Mr. Ginwala .—Why. 

Mr. Purkayastha .—Because as I say initially the price would not increase 
very much, but if in the meantime the general level of prices goes up, as I 
pointed out in reply to the President .. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Don’t refer me to the President’s question please, 

Mr. Purkayasiha .—I will take care not to refer. There would not he any 
immediate rise in (Jrice but so soon as there is a rise in the general level of 
prices, unless there is the higher duty operative, the prices of best grades of 
coal will not correspondingly rise with the general level of prices. 
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Mr. Giinrala. —Your argumeat is that if you wanted only a rise of Rs. 2-8-0 
or Rs. 3, you should ask for a duty of Rs. 5 a ton. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —That is not my argument. If the duty is less it becomes 
effective only as regards the best grades of coal. 

Preddent. —The point of the Federation is that they want the protection 
to be effective even if the selected Jharia rises to Rs. 9 a ton at the pithead. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You claim a price of lis. 9 at the pithead for selected Jharia. 

Mr. Piirkayastha. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If we were to accept that as the price that you ought to 
getj we should have to determine, should we not, how you arrived at that 
.price by going much more deeply into the question of cost than we have been 
■able to do so far ? 

Mr. Purkayaatha. —We are presuming that your labour has been much faci¬ 
litated by the labours of the Coal Committee. 

Mr. Ginivala.—l will come to that presently. The Coal Committee found 
that your costs at Jharia were Rs. 5 a ton. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But they did not go into the other question whether you 
should got Rs. 9 a ton, did they? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —No. 

Mr. GinwaJii.—Moreover the finding of the Coal Committee does not help 
us in the least so far as your selling price i.s concerned. In order to determine 
what ought to bo your reasonable .selling price, would it not be necessary to 
do a great deal more than what the Coal Committee did? 

Mr. Pwrkayastha. —Probably. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to .say, the enquiry will have to cover the whole of 
the coal industry, is it not? It will keep us employed for months, may be 
a year or two before we are able to go into that. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Why .should it be so difficult? 

Mr. Ginwalae want to conduct our enquiry as we think fit. 

Mr. PutPaya-dha. —Then it is no use putting this question to us. 

Mr. Ginwala. —T am telling you that in the ca.se of other big industries jt 
took us months. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —You are not going into tho question of cost of produc¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am asking you whether such aii enquiry would not he 
necessary. 

Mr. Pnrhayastha.— X don’t think it would he tieces.sary. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to ,say, wo must take the figure that you give. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Not our figure. We request you to accept the Coal 
Committee’s figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is at the other end. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —It is at the starting end. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am thinking of the selling price. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —There are various grados of coal and the price has 
got to be graded for tho lower grades of coal. 

President. —You want a Price Grading Board. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Is not that a common phenomenon? 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don’t think that you followed our proceedings in our 
previous enquiries because if you had followed them, you would not give an 
answer like that at all. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —My point is that this gradation of price is a common 
phenomenon in the trade. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —We do not know whether it is so or not. We do not know 
what price is a reasonable price for you to get in order to make profit and 
sell. 

Mr. V arliayastha. ~h\\ that is necea,sary is to .see that the prices cori'espond 
to the different kinds or qualities of coal. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That enquiry would keep us busy as 1 pointed out to you 
for months to come and the net resulk of that would be, if we decided to give 
protection, to give you a further market varying between 300,000 to 500,000 
ton.s. Is not that so? 

Mr. rurkayastha. —Ye.s, as far as India is concerned. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think that we should embark on such an enquiry in 
order to find out whether Rs. 9 that you have proposed is a reasonable price 
or not? 

Mr. Purkayaatha. —I can only repeat what I said. The raising cost being 
taken for granted—if you care to take it for granted—the rest is only to 
determine what are the various differences betwen the best coal and the 
marginal grades in a normal market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am afraid wo are not prepared to follow that procedure. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It is very uufortun.ate for us. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Have you studied the proposals of the Indian Mining Asso¬ 
ciation ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have not seen them. 

Mr. Purkayastha, —No. 

Mr. Ginwala.—They think that a duty of ll.s. 1-8-0 per ton would enable 
them to displace the South African coal from the Bombay market. They 
don’t claim Rs. 5 or anything like that. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —They have reasons for thinking so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think that they don’t know what they are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I don’t suggest that. If you ask me to comment on 
that, I can. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes, briefly please explain to me why there is such a big 
difference, 

Mr. Purkayastha.—Firatiy, the.v are taking a little too optimistic a view. 
Secondly, they are referring only to the best grades of coal. As you will find 
from our calculations we have also arrived at the figure of fis. 2 a ton, and 
then by the application of tlie marginal theory. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Don’t talk of any theory here. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —1 am not ilieorising. Lodna is a first class coal. With 
a duty of Rs. 2 a ton, it is only the best Jharia that can compete. 

Mr. Mukherji. —The Mining A.ssociation represent generally the interest of 
first class collieries and they think that it will be sufficient if they get a duty 
of Rs, 2 a ton. We generally represent the interests of second class coal and 
we have to arrive at what would be a reasonable figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That i.s a very reasonable answer. So far as their coal is 
concerned, it is first class coal and they can do with a duty of Rs. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes, that is what I said, 

Mr. Gin wala. —Excuse me, you did not. So far as you are concerned, you 
repre.seut the inferior coal, 

Mr. Ojha. —Yes, inferior to the quality that they repre.sent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And therefore you want a duty of Rs. .5 a ton. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes, 

Mr. Ginwala.—Are we not going back to the same position as we were on 
Thursday? The kind of coal that can compete in Bombay against the South 
African coal is first class coal. 
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Mr, Purkayastha. —This is the immediftte position, but we are aiming at 
a position when all classes of coal will be saleable at Bombay. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is no objection to your making such a proposal. All 
the evidence we have taken and all the evidence which the Coal Committee 
took tend to show that the only coal that stands a reasonable chance in the 
present condition of the market in Bombay or any other place is only first 
class coal, 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Only initially. In Bombay they are also buying the 
Witbank coal. 

Mr. Qinwala. —If they are buying what complaint have you? 

Mr. Ojha. —They are not buying Indian coal, but they are buying the in¬ 
ferior foreign coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They may be doing so. I don’t say they are not. That is 
not the point. 1 quite see that your position is that the national interests 
now require that not only first class coal ought to find a market in Bombay 
and other ports but that it should also be made possible for the second class 
coal to get into those markets. 

Mr. Purkayastha, —They did find a market. That is not a new develop¬ 
ment that we are suggesting. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don’t care whether they did or not. They have not got it 
now and you want to get the market hack. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Exactly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And you think that second class coal can reasonably beai 
the same amount of freight as first class coal as well as the duty. Do you 
consider that second class coal can reasonably carry the same amount of 
freight as first class coal and the same proportion at rise in price owing to 
the rise in the duty? 

Mr. Purkayastha.^Ycs., because the cost of transport is the same. Only 
the intrinsic cost of coal is less. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Which is less? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —The cost of inferior coal is less. In order to make it 
saleable and in order to induce the buyer to buy both first and second class 
coal there is the difference in burning value. The transport charge being the 
same, it is assumed that second class coal at a distant centre will be at a 
greater disadvantage than at the pithead. 

President. —Is it not a fact that the longer the distance the greater will be 
the difficulty for second class coal to compete? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I grant that. But it is open to them to lower the price 
and get the market, 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case I don’t see w’hat good the duty is going to do 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Better price than to-day. 

Vr. Matthai. —Suppose we decide to levy a duty which is much lower than 
the duty that you have proposed, e.y., Rs. 1-8-0 a.s the Mining Association 
have proposed, do you think tTiat there is a possibility that the South African 
coal will not rise to the extent of that duty ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. —I think so. 

Dr. Matthai. —So the dilemma is this. If the duty is to be effective for the 
purpose of excluding the South African coal, it has got to be fairly high. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —If it is not high, you would, rather not have the duty at 

all. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —No, not at all. 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing we offered you Bs. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It would not suit us at all. 

Dr. Matthai. —You would rather tell us not to take any action. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It would not suit us at all. 
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Mr. Ojha. —I may point out here that, as far as South Africa is concerned, 
they not only may go down to that extent but that they can go down to any 
extent as they did in the past. They used to get bounty to the extent of 18 
shillings, but now it has been reduced. 

President. —They might reduce the bounty not by raising the freight on. 
export coal hut by reducing the freight on ordinary coal. 

Mr. Ojha. —They have done that, • 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing I took the line that on the general grounds 
mentioned by the Fiscal Commission, you had no ease for protection, would', 
you ask for protection on the ground that there is this bounty, and it calls 
for a countervailing duty? Would you put forward this ground? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —We did. 

Dr. Matthai. —Even now, would yon? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —Yes, the question is justified perfectly on principle. 

Dr. Matthai. —Then, I should like to ask you one or two questions about 
that. Have you examined the text of any anti-dumping law, Canadian or 
any other? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —No. 

Mr. Matthai. —I find that in most anti-dumping laws they make a specific 
point of this. The mere fact that there is a l)ounty is not in itself a ground 
for action, and ground for action will arise if the bounty really and actually 
operates so as to damage you. 

Mr. Pnrha.yastha.~T follow. 

Dr, Matthai. —When we speak of actual damage, the view 1 am inclined to 
take is that it has got to be mesisured in terms of the net railway freight 
which they pay as compared with the freight you pay here. 

Mr, Purhayastha. —1 am afraid wo cannot accept that position. 

Dr. Matthai. —How do you meet it? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —In comparing the freights, are you taking into consi¬ 
deration the freight payable per ton per mile? 

Br. Matthai. —I aiu not talking of the freight per mile. The thing that 
really matters is the actual amount that yon pay per ton, the actual charge 
that you incur above raising cost. The rate per mile is a purely hypothetical 
consideration. If the actual railway freight per ton which the South African 
coal pays in the aggregate is not lower than yours, you have not suffered . 
any damage. Do you see my point? 

Mr. Purhayastha. —No, but if there has not been this bounty, their price 
would have been higher. I understand that rebate is deliberately meant to 
injure me. 

Dr. Matthai. —I was looking the other day into a Board of Trade Review 
of economic conditions in South Africa w'hjch is quite a recent report. They 
suggest that in the past few years railway conditions have enormously im¬ 
proved in South Africa. As a result of this great improvement in railway 
finance, it is conceivable that the South AfricSn Railways might bring down 
their general freight rate, so that there would be no difference between the 
general freight and the freight on export cargo. In that case your position 
would not be any bettor but the rebate would have disappeared. 

Mr. Purhayastha .—Do you mean if the South African coal is paying the 
same freight tor all purposes? 

Dr. Matthai. —Supposing there is no difference between the rate for export 
coal and the internal rate. 

Mr. Purhayastha. —There is no rebate operating? 

Br. Matthai. —My point is that in that ca.se your ground for protection 
which is simply technical will have disappeared. 

Mr. Ojha. —You may take it in any way you like. This is not the practice? 

Br. Matthai. —Have you followed the course of these rebate rates in South 
Africa ? 
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Mr. Purkayastha. —They are continually going down. 

l)r. Matthai, —The rebate was first introduced in Bouth Africa probably 
aomewhere about 1918. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —This is what Mr. Chadwick says presiding over a con¬ 
ference held on 23rd August 1923. “ Before January 1st, 1922, the rebate 

used to be 18.5. 2d.” He does not give the starting point. 

Dr. Matthai. —That does not help It was much earlier than that. 

3Ir. Purkayastha. —We cannot contradict that. 

Dr, Matthai. —Supposing the facts are these. Ju.st before the war the 
rebate was somewhere about 5s. 8d. and about the time you were referring to 
it went up to 18 shillings. From that point jt has been steadily coming down. 
It is now over 7 shillings. At the time when the South African competition 
became a real menace, the rebate was somewhere about 18 shillings. The 
rebate they now get is practically the same as the rebate they had before the 
competition became a menace to your trade. That rather helps my point 
that the actual damage done by the rebate is not much. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —So long as there is a rebate, so long as a special con¬ 
cession is made for export to compete successfully in the overseas markets, I 
think the objection remains. 

Dr. Matthai. —Anti-dumping legislation doo.s not generally accept your 
.principle. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —1 see the point that unless it damages there is no case 
for action. 

Dr. Matthai. —South Africa ma,y gfve any kind of special privileges. The 
mere fact that the special privilege is there does not help you. You must 
prove to our sati.sfactioii that it damages you in terms of rupees, annas and 
pies, 

Mr. Purkayastha. —It does damage us. 

Dr. Matthai.—'Hhe damage arises from other circumstances. The damage 
does not arise from the rebate. I am prepared to say that the lower sea freight 
damage,s you, but that is a different circumstance altogether. If you are 
going to base your case on the ground of lower sea freight, we have to look at 
it from a different point of view. If the bounty does not damage 3 'ou, j'ou 
have no case fo!r a countervailing duty. 

Mr. Purlunjastha. —The best way of finding out whether there is dumping 
or not is to see whether different rates are not charged for internal (.‘onsump- 
tion and export. 

Dr. Matthai, It does not help me. If j'ou w'ould think the matter over 
and send us a, considered statement, J should be very grateful.* 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Would it be a pertinent point to enquire whether 
South Africa charges differential rates for export trade and internal trade. 

Dr. Matthai. —-I don’t question that. 

Supposing we come to the conclusion that there is no case for action as 
far as British coal is concerned and it is simply a question of levying a duty 
on South African coal, that nece,s.sarily means that you are singling out one 
country for tariff atdloii. That at once rai.ses the issue of retaliation by means 
of tariffs. We are paving the way for a tariff war if w'e single out South 
Africa and levy a duty against a commodity coming from that country. 1 am 
not a conscientious objector in regard to tariff wars. I am prepared to face 
the possibility, but you have to make out an extraordinarily .strong case. Have 
you examined the trade relations between South Africa and India f 

Mr. Pui'kayastha.—1 .su]>po.so the whole discussion would lead to political 
issues. 

Mr. Ojha. —1 don’t think South Africa w'ill be the only country affected 
by this. 


Statement III, para. 9. 
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I)r. Matthai .—Tf there is a strong case for protection of Indian coal, I am 
prepared to face retaliation. The case for protection must be strong. 

Mr. l‘u,Tkan<istha .—The (juestion js that when the offensive comes from 
South Africa there must be .a defensive measure for protecting the Indian 
industry. 

Dr. Matthai .—They may not take that line. Their answer would be that 
this rebate is purely a railway proposition. 

Mr. Ojha .—They are 300 to 400 miles from the ports and they give 18 
shillings rebate. Can that be a railway proposition? 

Mr. Vurhaijantha. - They may give it whatever name they like, but it is 
against us. 

Fresident .—There is one more point. In answer to Que.stion 44 you say 
“ The Committee would confess that they have no definite information yet 
to say that the I'nte of rebate is higher than the rsite of 7s. fkl. per South 
African ton.” It is certain that the rate of rebate is not more than what it 
was. There are two ways in which the rebate can be reduced, one by raising 
the raiiw.ay freight on export coal .and the other by reducing the freight on 
ordinary coal. The ordinary freight for coal for internal consumpition may 
come down, and if the freight on export coal remains the same the amount of 
the rebate is reduced at once. 

Mr. Purkayastha. —Yes. 
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Witness No. 2. 

INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 

A.- WRITTEN. 

Statement I.—Letter dated SOth November 19S5. 

I am directed by the Committee to acknowledge the receipt of your letter' 
No. 629, dated 6th November 1925, and to thank you for the six copies of the 
■pamphlet which you forwarded. I have also to thank you for 5 'our letter 
No. 649, dated 10th November 1925, and to say that the 30th November 1925 
at 11 A.M. will suit the convenience of the Chairman of this Association to 
give oral evidence on behalf of the Association. 

It ha.s been noted from your letter No. 629, dated 6th November 1926, t.hat 
:answers from this Association were desired to all the questions in the first 
section of the questionnaire reproduced in your pamphlet, with the exception 
of questions 16 to 24, and that you wish these answers to be lodged with you 
by the 20th November 1925. 

Under directions from the Committee I now have pleasure in sending you 
seven copies of each of the following papers: — 

(o) Circular No. 123-R., dated 6th November 1925, publishing copy ci 
a memorandum containing this As.sociatjon Committee’s views 
on the subject of the proposed protective duty on imported coal. 
(h) Circular No, 126-R., dated 17th November 1925, setting out, in 
convenient form, your Board’s questionnaire as it appeared in 
your pamphlet, with replies by the Committee against each ques¬ 
tion they were asked to deal with. 

It is hoped that these papers will place this Association Committee’s views 
'dearly before your Board and that these views will receive due consideration. 


lEnclosure I. 


INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 

Royal Exchange, 
Calcutta, 6th November 1925. 


Circular No. 123-R. 


To 


(ALL MEMBERS OP THE ASSOCIATION.) 


Dear Sirs, 


Proposed protective duty on imported coal, 

I am directed to publish for the information of members, the subjoined 
copy of a memorandum setting forth the views which the Committee of the 
A.ssociation have decided to send to the Tariff Board on the above subject on 
the 14th November 1925. 
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Any members wishing to submit independent views or to give evidence- 
before the Board are, of course, fully entitled to do so if desired. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. C. DANIEL, 
Actg. Asstt. Secretary. 


Memohandum. 

In accordance with a statement made in the Legislative Assembly on March 
15th la.st, the Government of India have decided to refer to the lariff Board 
for investigation the question whether a protective duty should be imposed 
on imported coal generally or on coal imported from any particular country 
Dr countries, and, if so, at what rates. 

The Indian Mining Federation were invited to submit a statement ^ and 
they have done so. Beiiresontations from other bodies having been invited, 
the Committee of the Indian Mining Association have considered the question 
and now publish the following statement for the information of members. 

A revenue import duty of B annas per ton has been in force since 
the Indian Mining Federation suggested a few years ago that this should be 
raised to Us. 6 per ton. As will be seen from their published proposals, they 
are still strong advocate.s of a protective import Duty, amounting to Us. 5 
per ton on Natal and Transvaal Coal; Us. 10 per ton on all other im¬ 
ported; and hatf-ari-anna per gallon on minero! oil imported into India which 
would bo utilized towards giving a bounty of Us. 3 per ton on Indian Coal 
exported to any foreign port. 

The Indian Fiscal Commission 1921-‘2*2 .singled out coal as a commodity 
requiring special mention, and after pointing out the disabilities, under which 
the coal trade in India wa.s snftering, came to the conclusion that no measure 
of protection would bring prosperity. They thought the cure was to be found 
in a rapid development of railway facilities, and they not only concluded that 
there should be no import duty on coal, but recommended that the present 
revenue import dut.y of 8 amiu.s per ton should Ite removed at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The Committee of the Indian Mining Association wrote to the Secretary 
of the Government of India (Department of Commerce), in October 1922 en¬ 
tirely disagreeing with the Fiscal Commission’s recommendation regarding 
the import duty of 8 anna.s per ton, saying that in their opinion the present 
duty should not only be retained but substantially increased. They requested 
that some substantial extra protection should be afforded to the Indian Coal 
Industry “ at the present time ” in order materially to help its development 
without raising to any large extent the price which consumers will have to pay 
for the commodity. 

At that time, it may bo noted, .steamer freight to Bombay was Its. 12-8 per 
ton, against Rs. 6-8 to-day, and the price of coal Rs. 10 and more per ton, 
against Rs. 6-8, a difference of Rs. 9-8 per ton, taking the two together, which 
alters the .situation materially. 

The imports for the last 3i years have been : — 



Tons. 

1922-23 . 

. 881,810 

1923-24 . 

. 691,968 

1924-25 . 

. 448,032 

Anril to September 1925 (6 months) 

, 218,903 
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the detail# being as follows; — 



Twelve months Ist April to Stfit 
March. 

Six moiitbe 
April/Sept. 


1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925. 


Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

COAl— 





Frcm United Kingdom 

496,518 

79,056 

107,780 

63,545. 

Japan .... 

38.161 

705 

2,794 


Union of South Africa 

253,729 

278,658 

201,763 

67,743 

Portuguese East Africa . 

34,397 

169,272 

118,115 

86,283 

Australia end New Zealand 

23,857 

61,074 

13,871 


Other Countries . . 

35,148 

8,203 

3,709 

11,332 

Totao 

881,810 

591,968 

4f 8,032 

218,903 

Coke ...... 

27,077 

22,332 

S4,b32 

13,389 

Total of Coal and Coke . ... 

908,887 

Gl-t.SOO 

482,664 

232,292 

Shake or Coat, and Cokk— 





Bengal ..... 

26,eS8 

3,066 

1,962 

1,177 

Bombay ..... 

6.31,511 

376,067 

290,417 

140,814 

Sind ...... 

92,176 

89,560 

107,512 

49,366 

Madras ..... 

59,516 

69,177 

32,699 

10,808' 

Bnrnia .... 

98,993 

76,440 

60,074 

30,127 

Total 

908,887 

614,300 

482,064 

232,292 


A detailed statement* of imports of coal (other than Indian) iiito Burma, 
Madras, Bombay and Karachi is attached. Summarised, the figures are as 
follows : — _ 



j Into j 
[ Unruis. j 

Into 

Madnis. 

Iiito 

Bombay. 

1 Into 

j Karachi. 

1921-22 . . 

1 

208,731 

86,197 

1,116,198 

68,917' 

1922-23 

85,819 

57,664 

620,925 

91,256 

i 

1923 24 , . . , j 

j 67,469 

67,203 

37.5,092 

89,188 

April 1924 to end of December . | 

7,684 

27,332 

182,784 

76,127 

1 


The detailed statement shows that the principal imports have been from 
the United Kingdom and South Africa. The figures bring out very clearly 

* See Appendix. 
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the fact that imports have declined considerably. Imported coal does not 
seriously compete with Indian in Burma and Madras—Colombo is outside the 
scope of the enquiry'—and therefore the only’ port.s that call for consideration 
are Bombay and Karachi, 

It may further be said, on the figures, that the only' imported Coal that need 
be considered at present is South African, of which the imports into India 
were: — 

Tons. 

In 1921 .......... 463,523 

1922 393,166 

1923 397,735 

1924 326,678 

iprincipally, of course, into Bombay. 

The Committee arc agreed that Imports of Coal from South Africa to India 
must he shut out, if at all po.ssibte. At present, however, it is not very clear 
what advantages South Africa enjoys except a lower raising cost, and some 
advantage oaing to a I.*?. 6d. exchange, that make it impossible for us to 
compete. The quality of Transvaal Coal is much the same as Bengal. Natal 
is, however, reputed to be 10 per cent, better. Steamer freight from South 
Africa to Bombay is, so the Committees arc informed, 10s. per ton. This 
■compared with Rs. 6-8 Calcutta to Bombay—practically the same. 

Railway freight to port of shipment is as folloivs : — 

Rs. A. v. 

Witbank to Delagoa Ray 276 miles after rebates 
have been taken into account. 

Exchange at Is. 6d. 

2,240 lbs. ........ 4 4 5 

Hattingspruit to Point (Durban) 241 miles. 

Ditto ditto . . .436 

From Jherriah to Docks net.3 8 6 

From Asansol to Docks net.2 14 0 

From Raneegunge to Docks net . . . . 2 10 3 

Indian railway freight to port of shipment is therefore lower, and will be 
more so when the shipment of graded Coal starts and we get the further 
■rebate. 

Shipping Charges, In.surance, Wastage and Agents are, or should be, much 
the same whether for Indian or South African coals. 

South African coal i.s at the disadvantage at present of having to pay an 
Import Duty of 8 annas per ton. 

A rough comparison of the items making up a cargo sold at Rs. 18 per ton 
'C.i.f. Bombay would be as follows: — 

C. I. & F. Price—Bombay. 




I'engal 



Afri 

an 




( 

oal. 




Coal. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 



Rs. 

A, 

p. 

Railway freight to 

port of 









shipment (net) . 


3 

8 

6 



4 

3 

6 

Loading 

. 

0 

8 

0 

1 





River Dues 


0 

8 

0 

I 





Insurance 


0 

4 

0 


Assumed to be ti c 



0 

Wastage 


0 

4 

0 

I 

J 

same, rtz. 

1 12 

Agents 


0 

4 

0 





Steamer freight 

^October 







8 

0 

1925) 


6 

8 

0 


(10s.) 

6 

Coal 


0 

3 

6 



6 

8 

7 

Total 

18 

0 

0 



18 

0 

0 


* On graded coal, there will shortly be a reduction of As, 8 per ton on rail- 
■way freight and As. 4 per ton on river dues. 
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In these circumstances, what reasons have we for supporting an increase 
in the Import Duty? With exchange at Is. 6d., South African coal, bought 
and paid for in sterling, is at an advantage of some 12^ per cent, over Indian 
coal paid for in rupees. On the other hand, we have lower Railway freight 
to the point of shipment, and can usually reckon on an equivalent or lower 
rate of steamer freight than from Africa. South African coal is at a dis¬ 
advantage of -/10/II in the net result to the colliery, but without admitting 
its accuracy, it is thought in some quarters, to have an advantage of R®- ^ 
per ton (Natal coal at any rate) in the quality, i.e,, at equal pric^ the 
buyer would prefer Natal. Therefore an Import Duty would mean, that if 
the buyer should still elect to take South African coal, the Government won d 
benefit hut the Coal Trade would not, or that the Bombay buyer would 
be obliged to take Indian coal (which is thought by some to be 10 per cent, 
inferior to Natal) probably at a price just below that at which Natal coal 
could be imported, plus the Import Duty. Competition between Indian sup¬ 
pliers might, and probably would, keep this price down. 

The Committee’s view is that it is not advisable to raise the price of coal 
artificially in Bombay, as it drives consumers to use other forms of power. 
The Millowners’ Association have already pointed out that there has been a 
very great decrease in the demand for both Indian and foreign coal owing 
to the fact that at least 50 per cent, of the Cotton Mills and many other 
large industrial establishments have already changed over from steam to 
electric drive, and 25 per cent, of the remaining mills now use oil fuel in 
preference to coal—the chief reason for thi.s c;hange-over being the lower cost. 

In four years the liquid fuel imports to Bombay increased from 88,417 tons 
to 195,070 tons and liquid fuel bunkers from 8,195 tons to 39,513 tons. 

And the G. 1. P. Railway, by means of electrification and oil-burning hope 
to get a total reduction in their consumption of Bengal coal of 239,000 tons 
a year. 

Another point is that shutting-out South African coal from Bombay is 
most likely to drive it to Colombo, and make its competition there in a market 
Indian coal is trying to regain keener than ever. 

The grounds on which the Indian Mining Association might fairly ask 
for a discriminating Import Duty against South Africa are that, by reason 
of their easily-worked coal and consequent lower raising costs, tbey^can, and, 
in fact, do, dump their surplus risings into India. This market is not the 
natural one for Africa, and if the Government of India wish to foster the 
Indian Coal Industry, recognizing that it is in special need of support at 
present, they might retain the present revenue Import Duty of 8 annas and 
impose a jirotective duty on imported Coal generally to the extent of Re. 1-8 
per ton. Indian coal would then have the following advantages; — 

Rs. A. P. 

The extra railway rebate on graded coal . . .080 

The present difference in Railway freight over 

South Africa . . . ■ ■ • . 0 10 11 

The present Import Duty . . . . . .080 

The proposed increased Import Duty . . .18 0 


Total . 3 2 11 

which more than makes up for any advantage Natal coal enjoys in the matter 
of quality. 

If the Import Duty is applied to all Coal there ;s no certainty that the 
present South African imports would he entirely replaced by Indian coal. 
With cheap steamer freight from the United Kingdom and better quality 
coal, there is the possibility that some of it. at any rate, would be coal fronT 
the United Kingdom. 
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Our aim is to keep out of India the 300,000 tons of African coal now 
• imported and to replace it by the same quantity of Indian, and to send this 
quantity, if possible, by sea through the Kidderpore Docks. 

At the same time, it is only the large collieries that can make shipments 
of 6,000 tons at a time; moreover, there is no certainty that steamer freights 
'Calcutta—Bombay will remain at their pre.sent low level (though of course, if 
they improved, freights from South Africa might do likewise). There is no 
•reason why the .smaller collieries raisii<fe the first class coal should not parti¬ 
cipate in the Bombay bu.sine.s.s and it is therefore suggested that serious 
consideration should be given to the Indian Mining As.sooiation’s suggestion 
to give a special rebate on coal sent 1)5’ rail to Bombay. It could, if necessary, 
be confined to graded coal. (Note—iiny quality can be graded, the buyer thus 
knowing exactl 5 ' what he is getting). It is not proposed that the whole of the 
300,000 tons should be sent by rail—that would only lead to congestion and 
a wagon shortage on this side of Tndiii. The present Railway freight to 
Bombay i.s Rs. 15-6 per ton—the Indian Mining Association have already asked 
for a special rebate of Rs. 2-6 per ton—but this may not be sufficient, and it 
would be of great assistance to tlie Indian Coal Industi'y in keeping out foreign 
coal if the Railways, by nioans of a rebate, brought the railway freight to 
Bombay down to the pre-war figure of Rs, 11-4 per ton. 

The .situation would then be as follow.s: — 



Present rate. 

Pre-war rate. 

By rail— 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Collieries to Bombay 

. 15 6 0 

114 0 

Coal .... 

, 6 4 0 

6 4 0 

Total 

. 21 10 0 

17 8 0 


In so reducing their railway freight to the pre-war level, the Raihvays 
rvould he doing no more than the Coal Industry has already done. The Rail¬ 
ways generally will save very conisiderable sums on their Coal Bills for 1926-27 
as compared with 1925-26; moreover, the Committee consider they should 
co-operate with the coal trade in securing ail the bu.siucss possible in the 
Bombay market. 

The questions 5\Tiich the Tariff Board are to investigate are;—• 

1. Whether a protective dut 5 ’ should be impo.secl on iinported coal 

generally. 

2. Or, on coal imported from an,y i^articiilar country or countries, 

3. If .so, at what rates. 

And the answer of the Committee to the foregoing questions is: — 

Thy Committee are in favour of imposing a jirotective dut 5 ’ on imported 
coal generall 5 ’, to the extent of Re. 1-8 per ton, the existing 
revenue impoi t duty of 8 avmas per ton to remain unchanged. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Imports of Coal (other than Indian), 


— 



United 

King- 

doiD. 

Sonth 

Africa. 

Portu¬ 
guese E. 
Africa. 

eS 

1 

-3 


other 

Coun¬ 

tries. 

Total 

Other 

Coal. 

Into BtrsiiA - 
1921-22 . 



89,!.73 

... 

83,812 

24,242 

37,491 

3,613 

208,731 

1922-23 . 

. 


40,004 

12,888 

21,097 

4,018 

5,937 

1,275 

85,819 

1923-24 . 



1,811 


16,368 

6,970 

430 

5,999 

67,469 

April 1924 to 
December 

end 

of 

3,117 

2,978 

... 

1,342 

187 

60 

7,684 

IHIO Madeas— 










1921-22 . 

• 


24,191 

19,906 

42,101 

... 

... 


86,197 

1922-23 . 

. 

1 

14,603 

39,549 


150 

3,252 

10 

57,564 

1923-24 . 


* 

14,463 

27,415 

13,914 

11.411 

> . • 

*•1 

67,203 

April 1924 to 
December 

end 

of 

11,727 

9,269 

58 

6,242 

... 

16 

27,332 

Into Bombas — 






62,683 

45,651 

ICO 


1921-22 . 

• 


564,150 

311,665 

132,059 

1,116,198 

1922-23 . 

. 

• 

372,816 

180,962 

12,697 

19,689 

28,772 

100 

620,925 

1923-24 . 



46,006 

197,890 

98,236 

32,220 

275 

1,467 

375,092 

April 1924 to 

December 

end 

of 

46,737 

76,121 

63,329 

3,432 

2,117 

1,018 

182,784 

Into Kaeachi— 




8,171 





63,947 

1921-22 . 

• 

« 

45,476 



m 

..4 

1922-23 . 

- 

• 

45,606 

97,665 

7,984 

... 


... 

91,256 

1923-24 . 


• 

16,793 

21,452 

41,765 

9,118 

■ 

60 

89,188 

April 3924 to 
December 

end 

of 

15,6M0 

24,652 

34,820 

... 

B 

75 

75,127 


APPENDIX II. 

Imports of Goal. 



Into BritMA. 

Into MadeAb. 

Into Bombay. 

Into 

Kaeachi. 


Indian 

Coal. 

Other 

Coal. 

Indian 

Coal. 

other 

Cos). 

Indian 

Coal. 

Otlier ' 
Coal. : 

Indian 
Coal. , 

Other 

Coal. 

1921-22 . 

360,705 

208,731 

332,997 1 

86,197 

348,416 

1,116,198 10,300 

63,947 

1922-23 . 

381,530 

86,819 

333,997 ! 

57,564 

89,289 

1 620,926 

7,984 

91,265 

1923-24 . 

603,204 

57,469 

211,9.00 

87,203 

126,066 

] .375,0.92 

41,765, 

89,188 

April 1924 to end 
of December , 

281,090 

7,681 

260^551 

1 27,332 

i ' 

1174,356 

; 182.784 

i 

84,820 

1 

j 75,127 
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Enclosure II. 


INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 

Royal Exchange, 
Calcutta, 17th Notemher 1925.. 

Circular No. 126-R. 

To 

(ALL MEMBERS OP THE ASSOCIATION). 

Dear Sirs, 

Proposed protective duty on imported coal. 

With reference to my circular No. 123-R.., dated 6th November 1925, which 
published a copy of a memorandum .setting forth the views which the Com¬ 
mittee of this Association had decided to send to the Tariff Board on the 
above subject, I have now to direct the attention of members to the subjoined 
copy of a letter dated 6th November 1925 which has been received from the 
Tariff Board on this same subject. 

There is attached to this circular a print setting out in convenient form 
the Tariff Board’s questionnaire as it appeared in the pamphlet which accom¬ 
panied their letter, and against each question will be seen the reply which the 
•Issociation Committee propose to make. 

As these questions and answers will be sent to the Tariff Board on the 
loth November 1925, any comments received from members before that date 
will be considered. Any members who intend to record separate views on the 
points raised in the questionnaire are invited to endorse to me a copy of their 
written opinion to the Tariff Board. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. C. DANIEL, 
Actg. Asstt. Secretary, 

Accompaniments; —(1) Copy letter. 

(2) Sheet of questions and answers. 


No. 629, dated Calcutta, the 6th November 1925, 

Prom—The Secretary, Tariff Board, 

To—The Sbchbiary, Indian Mining Association. 

In continuation of my letter No. 568, dated the 13th October 1925, I am 
directed to enclose six copies of a pamphlet containing the Memorandum of 
the Indian Mining Pedoration making certain proposals, together with the 
Board’s questionnaire and a Press Communique. As stated in the communi¬ 
que the Board wdll not consider the proposals to grant a bounty on exported 
coal and to impose a protective duty on fuel oil, but will confine their enquiry 
to the question whether protective duties should be imposed on coal. The 
pamphlet is on ?ale and copies can be obtained from the Manager, Govern¬ 
ment of India, (lentral Publication Branch, Calcutta, price annas two. 

2 The Board would be glad to receive from the Association answers to all 
the questions in the first .section of the questionnaire, except Nos. 16 and 24, 
an.d also to those in the .second and fourth sections. The replies should reach 
the Board not later than the 20th November and in that case the oral examina¬ 
tion of the representatives of the Association could commence on Thursday, 
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the 26th November. The Board would prefer to have before them tb* answers 
to all the questions before the oral evidence begins, but if the compilation of 
the figures asked for in questions 25 to 32 cannot be completed by the 20th 
November, the answers to the other questions should nevertheless be sent in, 
80 that the oral examination can proceed. The representatives of the Asso- 
eiatioii could no doubt appear again on a later date if the Board desired 
oral evidence regarding the answers to questions 25 to 32. I am to ask that 
six spare copies of the answers may be ^ent. 

3. I am to add that if the Association desire to supplement their answers 
to the questionnaire by a written representation of a more general kind, they 
are quite at liberty to do so. 


Accompaniment to Indian Mining Association Circular No. 1S6-B., dated 

17th November I9S5. 


Questionnaire. 

SECTION I. 

General Questions. 

1. What are the chief causes of the fall in the price of coal in India since 
192S? If the areas to which foreign coal penetrates (i.e., for practical pur¬ 
poses the areas dependent on the ports of Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and 
Karachi) are excluded, how far is it correct to say that the present low level 
of prices is due mainly to internal competition between the Indian mines, 
and to an increase in their productive capacity unaccompanied by an equi¬ 
valent increase in the demand P 

1. The chief causes in the fall in the price of Coal in India since 1923 are— 

1. Industrial and trade depression. 

2. Over-production in India. 

3. The rapidly increasing raisings of Railway and State-owned Collier¬ 

ies. 

The published statistics show that the average production of Coal in 
India was— 

tons. 

1916—20 . 19,356,000 

and in 1923 . 19,656,883 

whereas the production in 1924 was 21,176,606 tons. Coming on to a market 
which could not absorb it, this extra quantity in 1924 accelerated in fall in 
prices. 

There has been no increase in the demand for coal and the competition 
between Indian Colliery Owners has been an important factor in bringing 
down prices to their present level. 

2. In paragraph 9 of their memorandum the Mining Federation express 
the view that, in the matter of Railway transport, “ the position has very 
remarkably improved ” since the Fiscal Commission reported. Do you accept 
this view ? 

2. The Fiscal Commission reported in 1922, but the improvement in trans¬ 
port conditions did not begin then. 

Working under improved conditions, the Railways have made serious efforts 
in recent years to cope with the coal traflic. The results began to be apparent 
towards the end of 1924, and the wagon supplies to the collieries throughout 
J925 have been better than for very many years past. Collieries have, in 
feet, usually been able to obtain full supplies on indent. 

f2 
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3. If the answer to question 2 is in the affirmative, do you consider that 
the improvement in transport conditions has contributed to the fall in price- 
by increasing the quantity of coal effectively on the market? 

3. Not to any large extent, but improved transport conditions have been 
a contributing factor. 

Better wagon supplies have helped to make prices more even. 

4. What are the approximate c.i.f. prices at Rangoon, Madras, Bombay 

and Karachi of— • 

(а) Natal coal, 

(б) Transvaal coal, 

(c) British coal, 

(d) Any other imported coal which competes seriously with Indian coal 

at these ports. 

If the imports from any country consist of coal of different classes and 
qualities, the lowest and highest pricies .should be given. 

4. Natal Coal. Transvaal Coal. British Coal. 

Ajqn'oximate prices— 

c.i.f. Haugoon') Rs. 18 Us. 17 lls. IS to 18 

.Madras ) (nominal). (nominal) (nnitiinal). 

Bombay ) 18 17 Es. 18-8-0 

Karachi J North Country. 

No other imported coal scrionsly competes with Indian coal at these 
ports at present. 

5. Is it the case that Natal coal is on the whole superior in quality to 
Transvaal coal and commands in general a higher price? 

5. Yes. The analyses published by the South Africa Coal Commission- 
shows tliat to be so. 

6. In paragraph 18 of their Memorandum the Mining Federation express 
the view that in Bombay “ generally speaking the British coal is sold Rs. & 
to Rs. 10 a ton higher than best Indian coal,” Do you accept this view, and 
if so what classes of Briti.sh coal command prices exceeding the prices of the- 
best Indian coal by Rs. 10 and Rs. 5, respectively? 

6. Yes, but Welsh coal would probably sell in Bombay at 37s. 6d. c.i.f. = 
Rs. 25 per ton, which i.s about Rs. 7 per ton above Indian. 

7. In the same paragraph the Federation say; — 

” Recently, however, some North Conntry low-priced British coal has 
also been landed at Boinbav and offered as low as Rs. 19 a ton 
c.i.f.” 

Has any considerable quantity of this class of coal been imijorted into Bombay 
in the past, and is it possible to determine by what amount the price obtain*- 
able for such coal would ordinarily exceed the price of the best Indian coal? 

7. No. North Country coal only forms a small proportion of the imports 
.from the United Kingdom amoimting to about 100,000 tons annually. The 
last reported price was—Rs. 18-8-0 per ton c.i.f, Bombay for Davidsons 
Cowpen and West Hartley, both Durham coals. 

8. The steamer freight on coal from South Africa to Bombay in January 
1925 is given on page 102 of the Coal Committee’s Report as 12 shillings a ton 
which is equivalent to Rs, 8 a ton with the exchange at Is. 6d. May this 
figure still be taken as correct? 

8. No, according to our latest advices, the steamer freight from South 
Africa to Bombay is about lOit. Od, per ton, which is equivalent to Bs. 6'66 with* 
exchange at Is. 6d. 

This rate may be taken as being obtainable for a year to any Indian port, 
ns well as Colombo, Singapore and Sabang. 
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9. What is the steamer freight on coal from British ports to Bombay si 
present P 

9. Steamer freight at present British ports to Bombay is 12s. 9d. 

10. The Coal Committee in paragraph 33 of their Report expressed the 
view that Indian coal would sell in Bombay at a price about 8 annas a ton 
cheaper than the cheapest Transvaal coal. Do you accept this view as true 
of the best grade of Jharia coalf TLnot, how would the price of the best 
Jharia compare with the price of the cheapest Transvaal coal? 

10. The Coal Committee were working on the basis of steamer freight 
Calcutta to Bombay at Rs. 8-4-0. It has since fallen to Rs. 6-8-0. 

We are of opinion that the best grades of Jharia coal can more than hold 
their own with Transvaal coal. 

When the Coal Committee were dealing with the matter, they took the 
view that Indian Coal would have to be offered at lower prices than South 
African for a time in order to regain the export business. 

11. In the same paragraph the Committee ascribe the lower price of Indian 
coal in Bombay to “ a prejudice not against Indian coal as such but against 
the exporters of it; so the Bombay importer has to be convinced not that 
there are good Indian coals, but that he can be certain of getting them.’' 
Do you agree that the prejudice exists? 

11. Yes. A full wagon supply (which the coal trade has not enjoyed for 
many years till 1925) will enable shipments to be drawn from the most suit¬ 
able Collieries, and the establishment of the Grading Board will also be of 
assistance in maintaining quality. 

12. If your answer to question 11 is in the affirmative, do you consider 
that the prejudice referred to operates to reduce the price of the best Indian 
coal in Bombay, and if so by what amount? ' 

12. The Bombay buyer considers Natal Coal to be better than Indian by 
10 per cent., roughly Rs. 2 per ton. 

13. If your an.swer to question 11 is in the affirmative, do you consider 
that the prejudice referred to is justified by the condition and quality of the 
Indian coal actually sent to Bombay in recent years? 

13. Several cargoes of “ mixed ” inferior Coals which were shipped in 
the early days of the post-war period might have helped to create this preju¬ 
dice. At this time, anybody—whether a Colliery owner or not—who wished 
to ship coal was granted a licence, no check being put on quality. In this 
connection, the difficult conditions under which ships were loaded in past 
years by reason of the uncertain and short wagon supply must receive serious 
consideration. 

14. In paragraph 34 of their Report the Coal Committee say that at 
Karachi “ witnesses stated generally that South African coal at the same 
price is much better value than Indian.” Do you agree that this is in fact 
the view of consumers at Karachi? 

14. Yes, the Evidence of witnesses before the Coal Committee shows that 
it was, at that time. The evidence was— 

One witness ;— 

Natal Grade A.—8 to 10 per cent, less effective than Welsh for steam 
keeping properties in ocean-going steamers. 

Transvaal Grade A.—12 to 16 per cent, less effective than Welsh for 
steam keeping properties in ocean-going steamers. 

Indian (best Bengal)—20 to ^ per cent, less effective than Welsh for 
steam keeping properties in ocean-going steamers. 

“ My firm is now handling practically no Indian coal because our buyers find 
that the coal from other countries is more satisfactory, taking the price and 
the quality together.” 
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Another mtne.ni :— 

“ When the Coal used to come hy rail from Bengal to Karachi it was all 

satisfactory T used to know where the coal was coming from. 

Owners are so shy of Bengal coal that they are willing to pay Re. 1 more 
for Natal coal than they will for Bengal; that is because the quality of Natal 
coal is uniform. But when the difference between the two coala becomes very 
large they will certainly go back to Bengal coal.” 


Another irif» r.s.s .■— 

” We consider that if real, genuine first class Indian coal were supplied, 
it would be perhaps 10/15 per cent, inferior to Welsh and fairly well up to the 
level of North Country Coal. It would certainly not be inferior to South 
African fuels some of which is not fit enough even for filling m purposes. 
But the difficulty is to get good Indian coal.” 

Another UHtnean :— 

” More than once it has been a quejition whether I should get an order 
for Indian, Durban or English coal and I think it was decided by the senti¬ 
mental lactor against Indian coal.” 

15. In paragraph 17 of their Memorandum the Federation say that “ in¬ 
trinsically the be.st grade of Jharia coal is most decidedly superior to the 
Transvaal coal.” Do you accept this view? 

15. Yes, Selected Jharriah coal with 7,431 calories and 11'70 per cent, 
ash, and Deshurgarh with 7,392 calories and 8 82 ash compares very favour- 
ably with Transvaal coal with 6,440 calories and 16 06 per cent. ash. 

IG. The Mining Federation have proposed the imposition of protective 
duties on coal at the following rates .• — 

(a) South African coal—Rs. 5 a ton. 

(b) All coal other than South African—Rs, 10 a ton. 

Do you favour the imposition of these duties? 

16. The Tariff Board do not require an answer from the Indian Mining 
Association to this question. 

17. Do you consider that the imposition of the protective duties on coal 
proposed by the Federation would re.sult in an increase of the price of Indian 
coal in— 

(а) Bombay, 

(б) Sind, 

(c) Madras, 

(d) Burma, and 

(e) the rest of India? 

Would internal competition between the Indian mines operate to restrict the 
increase in price in each of these areas ? By what amount (if any) do you 
consider that the price of the best Jharia coal would be increased in each 
area? 

17. It is considered that the impo.sition of a protective duty of Rs. 1-8-0 
per ton would not raise the price of Indian coal in Madras, Burma and^ the 
rest of India and owing to the competition that exists between suppliers, 
the effect on prices in Bombay and Karachi would be small. In this connec¬ 
tion, it .should be remembered that the prices of the best grades of Coal have 
fallen by some Rs. 4-0-0 per ton in the la.st year or two. 

If a protective duty of Re. 1-8-0 per ton were impo.sed, as suggested by 
the Indian Mining Association, it would probably keep out South African 
coal and, provided that steamer freight, railway freight and other charges 
do not alter, it is not considered that this small protective duty would lead 
to much, if any, increase in the price of Indian Coal to the consumer anywhere. 
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18. Do you consider that the increases in price indicated in your answer 
to question 17 would he effective as regards bunker coal, or is it probable that 
shipping companies wmuld he able to avoid the increase in price either by 
direct transhipment of coal from one vessel to another in Indian ports, or by 
bunkering in foreign ports P 

18. Bunker Coal would not be more expensive than at present. The differ¬ 

ence would be that .steamers would, in all probability, be taking Indian coal 
where they now take African. , 

19. The imports of coal into Bombay (Indian and foreign) were 491,000 

tons in 1924-25 against an average of 1,165,000 tons in the four years 1910-11 
to 1913-14. The decrease in consumption is apparently due in part to the 
larger use of oil and hydro-electric power. Is it probable that an increase in 

the price at Bombay to the extent indicated in your answer to question 17 

would re.sult in consumers, who use coal at present, resorting to the alternative 
sources of power, and consequently in a further restriction of the market for 
coal ? 

19. There has been such a big fall in the price of coal in the last twelve 
months that there is no inducement on the ground of price to resort to alter¬ 
native sources of power. Our object is to expand markets, and we realize that 
high prices tend to defeat this object. 

20. Do you consider that an increase of the price of coal at Karachi to 

the extent indicated in your an.siver to question 17 would result in a larger 

use of oil in place of coalp 

20. No, we do not consider that a protective duty of Be. 1-8-0 per ton 
would rctise the prico of Indifin coal at Karachi to such an extent (if at alJ> 
that the buyer would seriously feel it. 

21. Having regard to the existence of alternative sources of power, do 
you consider that the imposition of the protective duties on coal proposed by 
the Federation would result in an increase in the sales of Indian coal in— 

(a) Bombay, 

(b) Sind, 

(c) Madras, and 

(d) Burma, 

and, if so, by what amount? 

21. The only markets likely to be affected are Bombay and Karachi. 

If imported coal is kept out, there is, or should be, a market for some 
300,000 tons additional Indian coal. 

The imposition of protective duties on the scale proposed by the Indian 
Mining Federation might or might not drive consumers to use alternative 
sources of power—it is difficult to say, as it depends on whether prices even¬ 
tually rise to the extent of the duties imposed. Our feeling is that prices 
will not increase except under the stimulus of special economic conditions 
■affecting the prices of all coals, 

22. Do you consider that the coal industry satisfies the second condition 
laid down by the Fiscal Comrais-sion, viz., that without protection it will not 
develop at all, or will not develop so rapidly as is desirable in the national 
interest ? 

22. Yes, the development we are aiming at is the displacement of 300,000 
tons of African coal by a similar quantity of Indian. 

This represents the employment of 2,500 mine-workers. 

23, The nett imports of coal into India in 1924 amounted to less than 2 
per cent, of the Indian production. The Fiscal Commission expressed the 
view that “ it would not he right to endeavour to procure for an industry such 
protection as will enable it to compete in every possible market in India, if 
this involves giving protection appreciably higher than is required for its 
success in the greater part of the country.” Do you accept this view, and, 
if so, do you con.sider it applicable to the coal industry? 
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23, We consider that a protective import duty will be effective in attain¬ 
ing our object, and that it will make very little difference in the price of Indian 
Coal to the consumer in India. 

24, Do you consider that an increase in the price of Indian coal to the 
extent indicated in your answer to question 17 would be a serious addition 
ito industrial costa in— 

(a) Bombay, 

(b) Sind, 

(c) Madras, and 

(d) Burma, 

and would it be likely to retard the development of industries in these pro¬ 
vinces f 

24. The Tariff Board do not require an answer from the Indian Mining 
Association to this question. 


SECTION II. 

Questions for the Indian Mining Association and Indian Mining Federation. 

25. How many coal mines are affiliated to the Indian Mining Association 
at present? 

25. 60 Companies and Firms or individuals representing 134 Coal Com¬ 
panies, as per list attached. 

26. What was the aggregate output in 1924 of the mines referred to in 
the answer to question 25? 

26. The total raisings in 1924 of all classes of coal, including requirements 
for Colliery consumption, of these Companies were 14,186,742 tons, (all India= 
21,176,606 tons). 

27. The mines affiliated to the Association may be roughly classified 
according to their annual output as follows; — 

(a) Less than 5,000 tons. 

(!)) Not less than 6,000, but less than 10,000 tons. 

(c) Not less than 10,000, but less than 20,000 tons. 

(d) Not less than 20,000, but leas than 50,000 tons. 

(e) Not less than 50,000 tons. 

How many mines belong to each class according to their output in 1924, and 
what was the aggregate output of each class? 

27, Bough Classification— 


No. of Concerns. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

(a) 11 with less than 
(h) 10 with less than 
(r) 6 with less than 

(d) 45 with less than 

(e) 62 with le.ss than 

5,000 

. 6/10,000 
. 10/20,000 
. 20/50,000 
. . 50,000 & over 

11,124 

77,716 

89,921 

1,562,391 

12,445,590 

1.34 


14,186,742 


28. How many of the mines referred to in the answer to question 25 began 
to produce coal; — 

(a) before 1901, 

(by from 1901 to 1913, 

(c) from 1914 to 1919, 

(d) from 1920 to 1925? 

What was the aggregate output of the mines in each class in 1924? 
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28. We have no exact information. It could be obtained in all probability 
from the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

The great majority of the collieries affiliated to the Indian Mining Assooia™- 
tion have been raising Coal for at least 10 years, some of them 20, and some 
longer. 

29. How many mines affiliated to the Association have been shut down 
during the last two yeans, and how^maiiy new mines affiliated to the Associa¬ 
tion have been opened? 

29. We have no information. 

30. What was the aggregate output of the mines shut down, taking for 
each mine its output for the Inst calendar year before the year in which it 
was shut doivn? 

30. "We have no information. 

31. How many of the mines shut down belonged to each of ihe classes 
enumerated in question 27? 

31. We have no information. 

32. How many of the mines shut down belonged to each of the classes 
enumerated in question 28? 

32. We have no information. 

33. In paragraph 88 of the Cool Committee’s Report the average cost of 
raising coal is taken as Ra. 5 a ton in the Jharia field and Rs. 6 a ton in the 
Raniganj field. Do the Association accept these figures as reasonable 
estimates ? 

33. Yes. Of course, raising costs vary considerably, owing to varying con¬ 
ditions at each colliery. 

But they do not allow of any reserves for development work. 

34. What are the prices at the pithead at present, and what were' they 
in November 1923, of Deshergarh, selected Jharia, first class Jharia, first class 
Raniganj, second class Jharia and any other class of coal which is commonly 
shipped hy sea from Calcutta to other Indian ports p 

34. PuicE. 



At present. 

In November 1923. 


Kb. 1. 

Ks. A. 

Deshergarh 

. 7 8 

12 0 

Selected Jharia 

. 6 8 

10 8 

1st class Jharia 

. 5 8 

9 8 

1st class Raniganj 

. 5 8 

9 8 

2nd class Jharia 

, 3 0 to 4 

6 8 


35. Do the Association regard the present pithead prices as unremunera- 
tive in the sense that a large number of producers realize no profits on their 
sales or sell at an actual loss ? 

35. The present pithead prices are barely remunerative for the better 
classes of coals—the others are practically unsaleable. 

36. Do the Association anticipate that the continuance of the present 
level of prices will result in the closing of mines now working, and, if so, to 
what extent? 

36. Yes, but there is another factor operating which has to he considered, 
viz. the increasing raisings from State and Railwa.y-owned Collieries, tending 
to restrict the market and to lower prices which will result in more collieries 
closing down. The extent is at present uncertain. 

37. When the prices of coal fall continuously the.y are likely to reach a 
point when, by the shutting down of those mines in which costs are highest, 
the curtailment of the supply prevents prices from falling further. Do the 
Association think that this point has been reached, or is it possible that, 
prices may go still lower? 
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37. This point has possibly been reached—it is difficult to say, however, 
that prices will not fall further, as it is likely that many owners will continue 
to sell at a loss for a time to keep their collieries open. 

38. How do the stocks of coal at the mines at present compare with the 
stocks held in November 1924 and November 1923? 

38. I. M. A. Members only— 

Coal and Coke 
Tons. 


Stocks—end of 1922 1,234,524 

1923 1,458,980 

1924 ..... 1,386,903 

end of June 1925 1,474,082 

39. Is any marked improvement in the condition of the coal industry 
possible until the market for Indian coal has widened substantially, either by 
the growth of internal consumption or by the development of the export 
trade ? 

39. No. Colliery costs cannot he brought down much further. A restrict¬ 
ed market leads to restricted raisings, which moans increased costs. 

40. Can Indian coal be sold to-day in Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and 
Karachi a-t prices which, after deducting the cost of transport, leave the 
producer a price at the pithead not less than the price he receives for other 
sales? If not, to what extent is the price lower? 

N. B .—A separate answer should be given for each port. 

40. Shipment sales generally, though not always leave the seller a lower 
equivalent f.o.r. colliery price than other sales, sometimes 8 annas per ton, 
sometimes Re. 1, .sometimes more. This would af>p)y to all ports, but more 
especially to Bombay and Karachi. 

41. Do the Association con,sider that the imposition of the protective duties 
on coal proposed by the Federation would result in an increase in the sales of 
Indian coal, and, if so, by what amount? 

41. Yes, to the extent to which imports from other countries are stopped. 

42. Would the increased aale.s of Indian coal which the Association consider 
probable result in the re-opening of mines at present shut down, or is it more 
probable that the demand would he met by the opening of new mines in a.reas 
where co.sts are lower? 

42. The answer to this mu.st be that the mines from which the 300,000 toiis 
were drawn would he those from which the required quality could he obtained. 
At present, nothing but first clas.s Coal has any chance." 

43. Do the Association consider that tlie impo.sition of the protective duties 
proposed by the Federation would increase aj>preciably the average pithead 
price of coal, and, if .so, to what extent, or would the benefit to the industry 
be confined to such increase in sales as might re.sult fi'om the displacement 
of imported coal? 

43. “ No ” to the first part and “ yes ” to the last part of the question. 

44. It appears from page 58 of the Coal Commission’s Report that in the 
early months of 1923 the rebate granted by the v8outh African Railways on 
export coal amounted to 7s. 9d. per ton of 2,000 lbs. which with the exchange 
at Is. 6d. is equivalent to Rs. 5-9-7 per ton of 2,2401bs. According to the 
information in possession of the Associ.ition is the amount of the rebate .still 
the game, or has any change been made? 

44. No change has been made in the South African Railway’s rebate as 
far as we are aware. ’ 


i See 
statement 
attached. 


V “ certain scale of protection on the 

basis that the Indian producer ought to receive a price of about Rs. 9 a ton at 
the pithead for the best Jhana coal. Do the Association believe that if the 
duties are imposed, it will in fact he possible to realize this price for coal sold 
m Bombay or Karachi, or would internal competition keep the price lower? 

45. No. Internal competition is quite sufficient to keep the price down 
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SECTION III. 

46 to 62 are questions for the Indian Mining Federation. 

SECTION IV. 

Qiiestiona for the Indian Mining Association. 

53. The Coal Committee gave the following figures as the costs incurred 
between the pithead and certain po»ts— 

Tran.sport cost 
per ton. 

Rs. A. 1 *. 

Rangoon . . . . . • • • • ^ ^ 

Madras . . . . . . • ■ . 11 15 0 

Bombay and Karachi . . . . • , 13 7 0 

Do the Assooiatioj) accept the.se estimates or if not, what changes do thes 


consider necessary P 

R.S. A. P, 

53. Railway freight Jharia (net) . . . . .386 

Calcutta Port Charges . . . . . .10 0 

Wastage 2 per cent. . . . . . • .030 

Insurance.0 3 0 

Finance . . .0 4 (I 


Rs. .526 

Say .530 

Add Freight— 

. Rangccn. Madras. Karachi. 

Rs. . . .0 0 0 6 12 0 8 4 0 

Making Ks. . 11 3 0 11 15 0 13 7 0 

These e.stiraate.s are accepted. Rates of freight, however, have fallen 
since the Indian Coal Committee’s Report wa.s drawn up early in 1026 and 
the figures should be revised as follows; — 

Present freight Present price on 
about. that basis. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Rangoon . . . • .4 0 0 9 3 0 

Madras. 5 0 0 10 3 0 

Bombay-Karachi . . . .6 8 0 11 11 0 

54. In Appendix XIX of their Report the Coal Committee gave figures for 
the cost of landing coal at certain Indian ports. Do the Association accept 
these figures? 

54. Yes. 

65. Do you consider that the coal industry satisfies the third condition 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission, viz., that the industry can eventually 
dispense with protection and meet world competition unaided in the sense 
that Indian coal could be sold at a profit in Bombay and Karachi in competi¬ 
tion with foreign coal? If so, what change in the conditions do you anticipate 
which would be likely to produce this result? 

65. Yes, in Bombay at any rate. 

The import of coal from the United Kingdom may continue as a large pro¬ 
portion of it is of special quality and is brought in for Admiralty purposes. 

The quantity of 100,0(K1 is not likely to affect the situation. There does not 
seem to be much fear of other coal coming in, such as Japanese and Australian, 
ihough of course there i.s always that possibility. 

56. Do the Association approve of the imposition of the protective duties 
proposed by the Federation? 

56. The proposal does not commend itself in its entirety to this Associa¬ 
tion, as it seems to go beyond the ecnrromic necessities of the present situation. 
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Comparative Statement of Saisings and despatches of Coal and Lohe and 
itnlble and Dust in Tans. 



1922.* 

— 

Eaisings. 

OkSI’ATOMS. 

Stocks, 


Coal and 

Rubble 

Coal and 

Rubble 

Coal and 

Rubble 


1 Coke. 

I 

and Dust. 

Cote. 

and Dust. 

Coke. 

and Dast. 

March Quarter— 







Members 

2,600,869 

205,599 

1,463,038 

172,298 

1,957,987 

213,153 

Non-members - 

2,107,512 

32,264 

861,232 

9,518 

3,481,404 

I 110,549 

I 

Totio 

4,708,381 

— 

337,853 

2,624.260 

1 

181,816 

1 

5,439,391 

323,702 

June Quarter — 


i 


1 



Members 

2,200,629 

104,484 

2,259,359 

191,982 

1.853,529 

1 

213,880 

Non-members . 

1 1,918,966 

1 

1 

1,231,703 

•• 

1 

3,841,730 

... 

Total 

4,119,685 

204j4S4 

3,t 91,062 

191.983 

1 

6,695,269 

312,880 

Septr. Quarter—■ j 

1 



1 

1 


Members 

1,967,492 

1 

2Sl,4fi3 

2,373,071 

236,387 

1,445,189 

189,082 

] 

Xon-members • ' 

1 

i 

1 

... 

... 



... 

Total 


... 

... 


... 


Deer, Quarter— 







Members . 

1,878,898 

259,218 

2,054,683 

278,549 

1,234,524 

157,883 

Non-membets . 

1 



... 


... 

Total 

... 

1 ! 




1 



•Fignrea for Non-membais arc not available from September quarter of 1922. 
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•Comparative Statement of Raisings and Despatches of Coal and Cole and 
Ruhhle and Dost in Tons. 





1923.» 



— 

R.wsinqs, 

• 

Despatchks. 

Stocks. 


Coal and 

Rubble 

Coal and 

Rubble 

Coal and 

Rubble 


Coke, 

and Dust. 

Coke. 

and Dnst. 

Coke. 

ami Dust. 

Mai’cli Quarter— 

M-embers 

2,.597,929 

281,196 

2,175,139 

255,543 

1,552,367 

171,386 

Non-members , 


... 





Total 




i 

i 

I 

June Quarter— 

Members 

2,091,789 

248,703 

i ■ 

1 

2,171,900 

231,017 

1 

1»426,0^6 

169.440 

NDH-members , 

i 

j 

1 

1 

i 

... 

... 


Total 

... 



... 



fieptr. Quarter— 

Members 

1 

1,905,769 

271,132 

1,864,155 

240,483 

1,430,875 

187,461 

Non-members . 1 

1 



... 




Total 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Deer. Quarter— 

Members 

2,140,160 

306,428 

2,298,273 

311,704 

1,458,980 

188,934 

Non-members . 


... 

1 

I 

... 



Total 




... 


... 


* Figures ftr Non-members are not available from September quarter of 1922. 
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Comparative StaUment of Raiungs and Despatches of Coal and Coke and 
Rttbble and Dust in Tons. 


1924 * 



1 Kaisi.vos. 

% 

r)KSpATClTES. 

\ 

j Srocts. 

Coal and 
Coke- 

Rabble 
and Past. 

Coal and 
Coke. 

Rubble 
and Dust. 

Coal and 
CoUe. 

Rnbble 
and r>ust. 

March Quarter—• 

Members 

Non members . 

Total 

Jane Quarter— 

Members • 

Non-members . 

Total 

Septr. Quarter— 

Members 

N'm-membrrs . 

Total 

Uccr. Quarter— 

Members 

Nou-menibera . 

Total 

3,024,458 

385,0.'’8 

!-- 

I 

S 2,25^474 

1 

282,570 

2,072,512 

231,88i 


... 

t 


... 

■ 

2,473,981 

S2d,73e 

1 

2,449,378 

*334,225 , 

! 

! 

1 

2,022,226 

228,659 

... 

1 


1 



Z,104,117 

304,314 

2,553,073 

286,712 

1,530,6.32 

212,112 







Z,19B,S24 

255,687 

i 

1 

2,S00,S16 

26-,998 

1,,386,903 

193,975 








• Figures for Non-members are not available from September quarter of 1922. 
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INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 


List of Membbbs on 
Xame of rirm. 

Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., Ld. 


H. V. Low & Co., Ld, 

F. W. Heilgers & Co. 


The Agent, East Indian Railway 

The Agent, East Indian Railway 

The Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
Messrs. Bird & Co. . . ' . 

„ Kilburn & Co. 


30th Septembeb 1925. 

Coal Compstiies. 

Adjai Coal Co., Ld. 

A(fjai Valley Coal Co., Ld. 
Bengal-Bhatdee Coal Co., Ld. 

Bengal Coal Co., Ld. 

Bengal-Giridih Coal Co., Ld. 
Bengal-Nagpur Coal Co., Ld. 

Burra Dhemo Coal Co., Ld. 

Deoli Coal Co., Ld. 

Industry Coal Co., Ld. 

Kalapahari Coal Co., Ld. 
Katras-Jherriah Coal Co., Ld. 

Minto Coal Co., Ld. 

North-West Coal Co., Ld. 

Seebpore Coal Co., Ld. 

Sudaindih Coal Co., Ld. 

Western Coal Co., Ld. 

Albion Coal Co., Ld. 

Bhalgora Coal Co., Ld. 

Kasta Collieries, Ld. 

Kuardi Coal Co., Ld. 

Lakurka Coal Co., Ld. 

New Kessurgurrah Coal Co., Ld. 

Bhulanbararee Coal Co., Ld. 

Borrea Coal Co., Ld. 

Cliurulia Coal Co., Ld. 

Gobindpore Coal Co., Ld. 

Khas Jherria Colliery Co., Ld. 
Patmohna Collieries, Ld. 

Sendra Coal Co., Ld. 

Standard Coal Co., Ld. 

Kurhurbaree and Serampore Collie¬ 
ries, Giridih. 

E. I. and B. N. Railways Joint Colli¬ 
ery, Bokaro. 

Ditto. 

Budrooehuck Coal Mining Co., Ld. 
Burrakur Coal Co., Ld. 

Raueegunge Coal Association, Ld. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ld.’s Bhela- 
tand Colliery. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co.j Ld.’s Malk^a 
and Choitodih Collieries. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ld.’s 
Jamadoba Colliery. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ld.’s Sijuah 
Colliery. 
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Sfamo of Firm. 

Messrs. Macneill & Co. 

« 

Linton Miller, Ld. 

,, Jardine, Skinner & Co. 

,, Villlera, Ld. 

., Martin & Co, 


Turnbull Bros., Ld. 

Sliaw Wallace & Co. 

Turner, Morrison & Co., Ld. 
Baliiier, Lawrie & Co. 


Coni Comi>anics. 

AldiU Ooal Co., Ld. 

Dhemo Main Collieries, Ld. 

Equitable Coal Co., Ld. 

Hurriladih Coal Co., Ld. 

Mundulpoor Coal Co., Ld. 

Nodiha Coal Co., Ld. 

West .Tamnria Coal Co., Ld. 

Cliveden Coke Co., Ld. 

Pularibad Coal Co., Ld. 

J.asnadih Coal Co., Ld. 

Singaran Coal Syndicate, Ld. 

Sowardili Coal Co., Ld. 

Suratand Colliery. 

Bansdeopur Coal Co., Ld. 

East Indian Coal Co., Ld. 

Ma rine Coal Co., Ld. 

Sutikdih Coal Co., Ld. 

Bagdigi Colliery. 

Cbatabar Colliery, Ld. 

Hapjnn Colliery, Ld. 

Highfield Colliery, Ld. 

Jainty (Central) Colliery, Ld. 

Jainty (West) Colliery, Ld. 

Ghusick & Mu.slia Collieries, Ld. 
Kosoonda & Nyadee Collieries, Ld. 
Moira Collieries, Ld. 

Poriapur Colliei’ie.s, Ld. 

Patibaty Collieries, Ld. 
Snmla-Govhidpur Collieries, Ld. 
Saiula-Kendra Collieries, Ld. 
Sainla-Raninagar Collieries, Ld. 
Satpukuria and Asansol Collieries,. 
Ld. 

Trans-Adjai Collieries, Ld. 

Dainagurria Coal Co., Ld. 

Paiidra Co. 

Amalgamated Coalfield.s, Ld. 
Hiintodih Coal Co., Ld, 

K1 UI.S Kajora Coal Co., Ld. 

Nazira Coal Co., Ld. 

New Tettiirya Coal Co., Ld. 

North llamuda Coal Co., Ld. 

Peiich Valley Coal Co., Ld. 

Lodiiu Colliery Co. (1920), Ld. 

New Boerblioom Coal Co., Ld. 

Bausjorah Coal Co., Ld. 

Gopalk'huck Coal Co., Ld. 


McLeod & Co. 
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Niiiiis of Fit:)',. 

Messrs. N, C. Sircar & Sons 

,, Mackinnoii, Mackeii^iie & Co. 

„ Williamson, Magor & Co. 

,, Anderson, Wright & Co. ^ 

,, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co. 


,, Octavius Steel & Co., Ld. 

,, Apcnr A Co. 

,, L. N. Agarwalla, Ld. 

,, Geo. Henderson A Co. 

,, Burn & Co. 

,, Bannerjee & Co. 

,, Planters’ Stores & Agency 

Co., Ld. 

,, D. N. Ghosh & Bros. 

,, K, Worah & Co. 

,, Khengarji Trikoo & Co. 

,, Kanji Monji & Co. 

,, Oosman Jamall & Sons, Ltl 
Manji Govamal, Esq. 

Messrs. G. A. Archard & Co., Ld. 

P. F. Linton, Esq. 

Messrs. Agabeg Brothers. 

,, The Angarpatra Colliery Co 

,, S. B. Raha & Sons. 

,, The Bengal Iron Co., Ld. 

,, Gangji Uossa & Sons. 

,, Kanga & Co. 

,, Ghela Panchan & Co. 

The Agent .... 

Seth Khora Rainji, Esq. . 

J. K. Patel, Esq. . 

Ainarsinh Gowainal, Esq. 

Butto Kristo Ray, Esq. 

Messrs. B. Ray & Co. 

,, R. AI. Paul & Bros. 

Gagan Chandra Ganguly, E.sq. 


Coal Compantos. 

Barabani Co.al Concern, Ld. 

Eastern Coal Co., Ld. 

Union Coal Co., Ld. 

Bokaro and Ranigur, Ld. 

Central Kurkend Coal Co., Ld. 

Khoodia Coal Co., Ld. 

Maharaja of Kasimbazar’s Khaa- 
Collierie.s. 

Napur Coal Co., Ld. 

Searsole Co.al Co., Ld. 

New Manbhoom Coal Co., Ld. 

Apcar Collieries, Ld. 

Colliers' Proprietors. 

Shainpore Coal Co., Ld. 

Burn & Co., Ld.’s Collieries. 

Colliery Proprietors. 

Central Dharinaband Coal Co., Ld. 

Colliery Proprietors. 

. Ditto. 

Rhas Joyrampur Collieries. 

Colliery Proprietors. 

Century Coal Co., Ld. 

Colliery Proprietor. 

Sudnmdih Colliery. 

Linton’s Angarpatra Colliery, Ld. 
Jogta Colliery. 


Godhur Colliery. 

Colliery Proprietors. 

North Kujaina Coal Co. 

Colliery Proprietors. 

Lower Joyrampur Colliery. 

Assam Railways and Trading Co.,. 
Ld. 

Jharia Kho.s and Balliarie Coal Con¬ 
cern. 

Alliance Colliery Co. 

Teesra Colliery. 

Gonshadih Coal Co. 

Rainkanali Colliery. 

Colliery Proprietors. 

New Lakurka Colliery. 


Statement II.—Handed in by the Indian Mining Association on the SOth 

November 19S5. 

Prom the answers to the questionnaire, it will be seen that the Indian 
Mining Association con.sists of large collieries and small, European and Indian, 
and its members account for at least two-thirds of the total output foi all 
India, that is, 14 millions out of 21 millions, and probably this year 14 
millions out of 18i millions. The Federation represent a proportion, but not 
all, of the remaining third. 
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1 submit a statement showing that the number of mines regulated by the 
Indian Mines Act was— 

942 in 1923, 

846 in 1924, and 
801 at the present time. 

The total output in 1923 was 18,763, 
in 1924 was 20,256, 

and looks like going back to 18J millions in 1925. It comes to this that, 
although 140 mines have closed since 1923, the output stands where it did. 
This seems to me to indicate, firstly, that the installation of mechanical coal 
cutters had enabled the larger collieries to increase raisings; and secondly, 
that the improved wagon supply has enabled buj'ers to draw their supplies 
at least from the Collieries they preferred. 

The Association have approached the question of an import duty from the 
point of view that cheap coal is essential to industries, and they are averse 
to raising the price artificially to consumers. At the same time we want an 
outlet for all tlie coal produced. This is just as important to us as the ques¬ 
tion of price. It is hardly necessary to emphasize the importance of the 
Coal Industry to the Country generally, and although at present it is passing 
through a period of depression, any steps that can be taken to restore its 
X)rosperity should be taken. Demand is not what it was, and prices, generally 
speaking, are down to pre-war level. The view taken by the Committee of 
the Association is that there is ample coal in India for all India’s needs—the 
transport facilities, either by sea or rail, to all the points of consumption, are 
now available. We do not send Indian coal to Africa, and it is quite unneces¬ 
sary that African coal should be imported into India. India is not South 
Africa’s natural market. 

It seems not unreasonable for us to a.sk therefore that an Indian consumer 
should take Indian coal in preference to African. The Legislative Assembly 
has already passed a Resolution in favour of a Counteravailing duty by 77 
votes to 39. 

The Association would not interfere in any way with the consumer’s right 
to select the quality of Indian coal he requires. If he wishes first-class quali¬ 
ties, he should be entirely free in that respect, and not bo obliged to purchase 
a lower grade. There is sufficient of either or of both kinds to replace all 
the coal now imported. 

The Association likewise do not wish to raise the price to the consumer 
and do not think the proposed import duty of Bs. 1-8-0 per ton will do .so. 
Pi ■ices in the last few months have come down about Rs. 4 per ton, and in 
their view, this small import duty would enable the Indian Coal industry 
to again get a footing in markets which were lost when the embargo was 
put on exports a few years ago. 

As regards Bombay, the Association consider that if, by reason of the 
charges, Indian coal cannot be sent by sea, it should be made possible to send 
it by rail. This can be done by giving a rebate on Railway freight, confined 
to graded coal if that course is thought best in all the circumstances. 

A good deal of misunderstanding has arisen over a stal oment in the Report 
of the Indian Coal Committee that Indian coal could only compete in over¬ 
seas markets in the then conditions if its jiithead price was not higher than 
certain stated figures. The paragraph in which these figures appeared was 
a very guarded one, based on certain estimate.s of charges and no absolute 
accuracy was claimed for the figures. The rates of steamer freight were those 
current at the time the report was written nearly a year ago, and as these 
rates are now Rs. 2 per ton less, that amount can be added to the figures for 
Singapore, Colombo, Bombay and Karachi, as shown above, and the esti¬ 
mated pithead prices should he revised as follows; — 

Rs, 4 to Rs. 4-8-0 for Singapore. 

Rs. 7-5-0 for Colombo. 

Rs. 7 for Bombay and Karachi 


967, 

034? 



Numher of Mmes I'egwlatei by the Indian Mines Jet. 
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Coal Miaas in Indian States. 

Central India ... 2 175,950 235,298 

Hyderabad ... 2 6.58,«9 644,575 

Eaipntaua . . .1 7,119 31,870 

Baluchistan (additional) . ... 10—12,000 10—12,O0(> 
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statement III,—Letter dated 2nd December 192t>, from the President, Indian 
Mining Association, Calcutta. 

The situation which the Board asked me to deal with, as 1 understood it, 
was the following: — 

The steamer freight from Calcutta to Rangoon being Rs. 4 (6s.) and 
Madras Rs. 4-4-0 (6s. 4,d.), compared isith Rs. 6-66 (lO.s.) the freight from 
Africa, those places are in effect protected already to the extent of the 
‘difference. The imposition of a duty of Rs, 1-8-0 per ton on imports into 
Bombay would put that port in a somewhat similar position—what effect would 
this have on the f.o.r. price? 

In the first place, we cannot work on actual figures, as no business has 
"been reported in cargoes to Rangoon or Madras for the last three months. If 
cargoes had been enquired for, the quoted prices would have been a.s shown 
in the enclosed statement—possibly less. 

Rs. .5-8-0 per ton has been taken as the pit’s mouth price of the coal, but 
it will be noticed that Rs. 16-4-0 c.i.f. Bombay/Karachi leaves much less than 
that. This price is exceptionally low. 

I hope this is the information the Tariff Board roquire.s. 


Enclo.sure. 


Specimen prices—November 1025. 



Bomb.iy 

and 

Kar.ichi. 

Rangoon. 

Madras. 


Rs. A, 

r. 

Rs. 

A, 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Railway freight Jharii to Docks . 

3 8 

6 

3 

8 

6 

3 

8 

(i 

Extras at Books ... 

0 ] 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

Lo iding. 

0 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

S 

0 

River duos ... ... 

0 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

'Wastage— 









Loss between colliery and Bocks—say 2 

0 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

per cent. 









2 per cent, off B/Lading (Survey Weight). 

0 4 

0 

0 

4 

(1 

0 

4 

0 

Insurance 

0 4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

.Agents (taken at). 

0 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

‘Inspection . . ... 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


5 11 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

10 

0 

Stoamor freight. 

G 4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Coa] 

3 8 

0 


8 

0 

5 

8 

0 


17 7 

0 

15 

0 

0 

16 

(1 

0 


Cost of financing the cargoes has not been included in the above calcula¬ 
tions. 
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Rangoon and Madras.—No sales of cargoes c.i.f. were reported September, 
October, November 1925. 

Bombay and Karachi.— Business has been reported in October 1925 at 
Rs. 16-4-0 to Rs. 16-8-0 per ton c.i.f. 

The above prices are based on rates of steamer freight current in Novem¬ 
ber 1925. 

-- # 

Statement IV.—Letter dated 3rd December 1925, from the President, Indian 
Mining Association, Calcutta. 

In continuation of my letter of the 2nd instant, I enclose a letter in 
original from Messrs. Blacker & Co., Freight Brokers, dated the 3rd Decem¬ 
ber 1925, giving the rates of steamer freights ruling in the months of 
September, October and November last, for the ports of Madras, Rangoon, 
Karachi and Bombay. 

This may be useful to you. 


Enclosure. 

Copy 

Bpackeb & Co., 

Shu* Fbeight 

AND 

Coal Beokbks. 

To 

A. A. F. Bray, Esq., 

Messrs. Jardine Skinner & Co. 

Dear Sib, 

As requested by you, we give you below details of freights ruling during 
September to November 1925 ; — 

September. October. November. 

Madras . Rs. 4, B-s. 4-4 Rs. 4, Rs. 4-12 Rs. 4-8-0 

Rangoon . Rs. 4, Rs. 4-4 R.s. 3-8, Rs. 4 Rs. 3-12, Rs. 4 

Karachi . Rs. 6-8 Rs. 6-4 Rs. 6-4 

Bombay . Rs. 6-8 Rs. 6-4 Rs. 6-4 

Yours, faithfully, 
BLACKER & CO. 


Statement V. — Letter^ dated the 8th December 1925, from the President, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta. 

With further reference to your letter No. 674 of the 3rd December 1925, I 
have obtained information of business done as follows: — 

Rangoon. 

May, June and July—Rs. 14-12-0 per ton c.i.f. based on freight at Rs. 4-4-0 
per ton. 

October, November and December—Rs. 14-12-0 per ton c.i.f. based on 
freight at Rs. 3-12-0 to Rs. 4 per ton. 


Brokebs’ Exchange. 
Royal Exchange Buildings, 
2, Clive Street, 
Calcutta, 3rd December 1925, 
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Madras. 

June, July, August and September—R b. 16-12-0 per ton c.i.f. based on 
freight at Rs. 5-4-0 per ton. 

From September, the seller would be prepared to do business lower than 
Rs. 16-12-0. 


Bombay <fbd Karachi. 

October—Rs. 16-4-0 to Rs. 16-8 per ton c.i.f. based on freight at Rs. 6-4-0 
to Rs. 6-8-0 per ton. 

The months shown above may not be the actual months of shipment. The 
prices, however, represent business actually done. 


Statement VI.- — Letter, dated the Hist Januani 10H6, from the Indian 
Mhiinij As.iOekition, Calcutta. 

Your letter dated llith January 1926 has been submitted to this .\sso- 
oiation Committee who have noted the particulars you desire them to furnish 
regarding Natal and Transvaal coal and Jharia and Deshargarh coals. 

With regard to yonr first re<iuest for particulars of tho raising costs of 
Natal and Trausvaal coal in the years 191.3, 1923, 1924 and 1925, I am directed 
to inform you that the Committee have no definite information available. 

In a pamphlet published iu Africa, in 1922 tho following paragraphs 
appeared:— 

“ South African coals, in respect of cost and production and many 
other conditions, are very favourably circumstanced as regards 
an export trade in certain markets.” 

“ The position to-day is that we have practically unlimited quantities 
of coal of good quality and proved commercial value which lie 
ready to hand and wiiich can be opened up and worked under 
conditions as favourable a.B tho.se prevailing in any other country 
iu the world.” 

And in the. “ Colliery Guardian ” of the 11th December 1925 a report was 
given of a sitting of the Economic and Wage Commission at .Johannesburg 
regarding the coal iudu.stry of the Transvaal, in the course of which it was 
stated that tho jirice of Tran.svaal coal at the pitbs mouth is probably the 
lowest in the world and the grade is good. Although the A.s,soci!)tion Com¬ 
mittee have no definite information on the point, they have reason to think 
that present raising costs iu South .\frica are about 6 shillings per ton which 
is equivalent to Rs. 4 per ton at the present rate of exchange here. 

Tn the reiiort of the Coal Commission of South Africa, 1922, they saj, 
“ the co.st of production clsewliere, owing to high wago.s, must for some time 
remain high corapared to the cost of mining coal in South Africa and must 
go a long way to counterbalance tho advantages of short distance to sea and 
the cheap freight in ships which have a return cargo to look forward to. 
The trade at the East African poi’ts and at Aden and Colombo should, there¬ 
fore, almost bo in tho hands of the South African collieries and a .sliaro of the 
trade at Singapore and other oasterii ports and South America may also 
reasona.bly be expected fall to them.” 

As regard.s your second request for yarticulars of the highest and lowest 
pithead price b.y whicli it is pre.snmed you mean “ sale price ” and not “ rais¬ 
ing cost ” T have to refer you to the publication on the “ Indian Coal Statis¬ 
tics, 1924.” In the iirefaco to th.at publication a chart is given of the average 
price of pit’s mouth coal; and on page 9 the prices of first and second class 
Jharia coals are given month by month for the past three years. If informa¬ 
tion is desired further back than the past three years you doubtless have 
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access to the earlier editions of the report on the “ Production and con¬ 
sumption of coal in India ” where this information is readily available. 

I am to add, for your information, that selected Jharia coal sells at about 
12 annas per ton above the price of first class Jharia, and Deshergarh coal 
sells about 12 annas per ton above the price of selected Jharia coal. 

The following prices, at which contracts for first grade Jharia coal were 
made from 1913-14, may perhaps be interest to the Tariff Board in the 
course of their deliberations ; — 


Per ton. 

Rs. A. p. 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


Statement VII. — Letter, dated ith February 1926, from the Indian Mining 

Association, Calcutta. 

With reference to the enquiries in your letter No. 46, dated 26th 
January 1926, I am directed to inform j'ou that the pithead prices ruling 
at present for the various classes of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa coals 


may he stated as follows; — 


Per ton. 

Desherghur .... 


. Rs. 7 

Selected Jharia 


. Rs. 0 

1st Class Jharia 


. Rs. 5 

1st Class Raneegunge 


. Rs. 6-4 

2nd Class Jharia nominal 


. Rs. 2-12 to Re. 


In passing these figures on to you, I am instructed to add that, generally, 
rates are about 8 annas per ton down all round since November 1925, and 
possibly a little more than 8 annas in the case of particular sellers. 


4 0 
4 0 0 

3 12 0 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

4 8 0 

5 6 0 

5 4 0 

6 8 0 
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THE INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 


B.—Obai. 


Evidence of Mr. A. A. F. BRAY, recorded at Calcutta on Monday 
the 30th November 1925. 

—I should like to begin by saying that we are much indebted to 
you for the assistance yoxi gave i)i arranging for the visit to two important 
collieries of l)r. Matthai and Mr. Clee, the Secretary to the Board. 

Mr. Ttray.—J trust they found it interesting. Our colliery people were 
very glad to show them round, 1 am sure. 

Presideri'f .—We are also iiidelited to you for the very clear replies to the 
questionnaire you have sent in, which will .shorten our examination a good 
deal. You repre.seut the Indian Mining As.sociation? 

Mr. liruy. — Yg.s, 

Pr(si(leni .—I see from one of the answers to the questionnaire that the 
mines affiliated to the Association produce two-thirds of the coal produced in 
India? 

Mr. Bra}i.—U millions out oi 21 iniilious and this year 1 should think 14 
out of inillioii tons so that wo represent two-thirds, if not more, of the 
total output of India. 

President. —We asked also the Federation exactly the same que.stion that 
we asked you about the output of the mines affiliated to that body. We have 
not got their answers on that point. I hope Ave shall get them in due course, 
but t gather that in Bengal and Bihar there are some mines which are not 
affiliated to either one body or the other. 

Mr. Bray. —That is so. 

President. —Can you give us some idea of their output? 

Sir, Bray. —The Federation have already stated the number of collieries 
they repre.sent. 

2 'c(>.si(f(.' 7 if.—The inimher of collieries is fairly easy to get but the actual 
output of these collieries is quite a different matter. 

Sir. Bray. _As far as f can answer that question, I should say that the 

Federation represent a proportion of the remaining third. 

President. _We ho|ie when they .send their answer to that question we shall 

get the figures correctly. I think both bodies’ mines are in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa? 

Sir. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —They don’t represent the Central ProvinC6.s collieries P 

Mr. Bray.—Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Company have Pench Valley. 

Pre.sident. —After all it is not an important matter. At any rate you are 
in a position to speak for a considerable proimrtioa of the mines in India. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. I would like to hand in a statement for your conve¬ 
nience.* The figures there show the luuifcer of mines regulated by the Indian 
Mine.s Act. You will see that there were 942 mines in 1923, 846 in 1924 and 
801 at the present day. Of course you know that the total output in 1923 
was 18,763,967 and in 1924 it was 20,256,034 tons, and from the figures I 
have given you up to September you will see that the output looks like going 
back to 18| million tons this year. That is to say, althongh 140 mines have 
closed since 1923 the output stands where it did. 

President. —What exactly are you giving? Are the.se mines under the 
Indian Mines Act; does the statement exclude the Indian states ? 


Statement II. 
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Mr. Bray.- —Yes. 

President .—In arriving at the nninber of mines in each year, are you 
excluding the mines that produced no coal during the year ? 

Mr. Bray. —I think in one year there was one mine that produced no coal. 
That is my recollection. These are the figures which are given by the Chief 
Inspector of Mines of the mines open. 

President .—If the mines do not produce any coal it does not matter whether 
it is open or not. 

Mr. Bray. —You will see that all the mine.s produced coal except one. 

President. —What I am thinking of is the Statistics published by the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence giving the number of mines in 
the Supplementary Indian Trade Journal. There were 176 of those in his 
]i.st in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa alone that were producing no coal. 

Mr. Bray. —I paid some attention to what is published there, but I .should 
prefer to take the figure of the Chief Inspector of Mines. These figures I 
have given you are taken from his report right up to the end of September. 
These figures seem to me to indicate, firstly, that the installation of mechani- 
eal coal cutters has enabled the larger collieries to increase their raisings and 
secondly, that the improved wagon supply has enabled the buyer to draw his 
■supplies from any colliery he prefers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Restrictions on the supply of wagons have been removed, 
ithat is what you mean when you .speak of increased railway facilities? 

Mr. Bray. —We are now getting wagons in full on indents and for the 
last 12 months; previous to that we did not. Therefore when a consumer was 
•held up for coal he had to go where the wagons were. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now all the collieries con get as many wagons as they 
(require? 

Mr. Bray. —The railways can now supply all the wagons we want. They 
4rave a surplus now. 

President. —I don’t quite understand why you anticipate th.-vt the output 
will be a little low—18i million tons? The worst months are over now, 
aren’t they? 

Mr. Bray. —November is usually the worst month. 

President.—On arithmetical calculation you ought to get 19i million tons. 

Mr. Bray. —It is not done arithmetically. As I said, November is the 
.worst month, or about the worst, for raisings, and I think you will find that 
18i millions will be about the figure. 

President .—On the other hand, you have got to compare it not with 21i 
million tons but with only 20 millions and odd because that i.s the output of 
British India. 

Mr Bray. —That is so. 

President. —So that we are not getting on to a difference of 3 million but 
2 million tons. 

Mr. Bray. —You can also compare it with 18 million tons for 1923. 1923 
.and 1925 will be about the same. 

President .—There is one point that has occurred to me in that connection. 
We have heard in the course of our enquiries not only about the wagon diffi¬ 
culty, but also about large stocks of coal at mills and factories. Is it possible 
that in view of improved railway facilities people are now reducing the stocks 
of coal they hold? 

Mr. Bray. —Some are and some are not. 

President .—That might produce a temporary decrease in the demand this 
year which would begin to correct itself again next year. People who are 
accustomed to hold stocks for three month.s might begin to hold stock.s for two 
months only in view of the improved position. The 'Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany said that it was their ideal to hold stocks for three months but I am 
wery doubtful if they ever did it. 
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Mr. Bray. —With the state of wagon supply as it used to be, three months 
stocks was held by everybody who could collect as much, but with the wagon 
supply as we find it to-day, one month’s stock would be safe. 

Mr. (iinwala, —Does that apply to the busy season for the railways? 

Mr. Bray. —We can’t tell you. We have now had 12 months of a full 
suijply of wagons, and it look.s likely that the railways would be able to conti¬ 
nue to supply in fiill. It depends on so many tilings, wheat traffic and so on. 

President. —Before I go on, I shofHd like to take some time to read the 
statement you have just handed in. It i.s perhaps difficult to make this as a 
basis for the questions I have to ask because it deals with a variety of things 
in a different order. I think perhaps the ino.st convenient point to start 
from is this. The proposal which has been made for protection for coal is of 
a somewhat exception.-d kind. Ordinarily, when an industry was supplying 
95 per cent, or more of the country’s needs of the commodity which is pro¬ 
duced, it inmst he in a very strong position, and, therefore, apart from very 
special circumstances, it would not be a suitable industry to protect. 

Mr. Bray. —I see, it ought not to ask for the other S per cent, ordinarily. 

Presidc.nt. —Therefore it follows that the coal industry, in order to establish 
its case, has got to show that its circumstances are exceptional. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

Prendent. —'That, of course, makes it very difficult to apply the conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Bray. —I agree. 

Pre.ndent. —I think perhaps the best point to begin with is to make sure 
what your proposals are, then the result you expect from them, then their 
justification, and finally the amount of protection which is required. You 
have told us that you think the proposals of the Indian Mining Federation 
go beyond the economic needs of the case, that is to say, it is not necessary to 
put so high a duty a.s R.s. 6 per ton on South African coal, and also it is not 
necessary to put a higher duty on other coal than would be imposed on South 
African coal. 

Mr. Bray. —That i.s so, for two reasons. The only considerable imports are 
those from South Africa. Coal from South Africa comes in at the rate of 
300,000 tons per annum and from the United Kingdom roughly 100,000 tons. 
Now, the coal from the United Kingdom i.s very largely Welsh coal which 
comes for .special purposes of the Admiralty and so on, and 1 think it would 
come in whatever duty is put on. 

President. —The imports from other countries are 11,000 tons in the six 
months April to September 1925. That is immaterial. The only considerable 
imports therefore are tho.se from South Africa and they do not come entirely 
to Bombay, they mostly go to Bombay and Karachi. I rule out Bangoon 
and Madras because Indian coal can hold its own there. 

Mr. Bray. —Y^es. 

President. —I gather that your case practically is that you are in as strong 
a position in Madras and Burma as you wore before the war. You are sup¬ 
plying very nearly the same percentage. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —.4nd .also, I take it, it is your view that the price of coal in 
Madras and Rangoon is determinetl by internal competition between the 
Indian mines and not by the price of imported coal. 

Mr. Bray. —At present by internal competition. It is governed every¬ 
where by internal competition at present. Your suggestion is that we have 
to keep prices of Indian coal down because we are competing with South 
Africa ? 

President. —^Yes. 

Mr. Bray. —That brings us into the question of price. 
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Presidenf. —I know, hut T am not quite ready to go into that yet. At any 
rate in Madras and Burma the price is determined by internal competition 
between Indian mines, is it not? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

Preddcni. —If then a protective duty of Re. 1-9-0 a ton is imposed, you 
•don’t think there will be any appreciable increase in price even in Bombay 
and Karachi and you also think you hope to get an increase in the total 
output of about 300,000 tons. 

Mr. Bray. —We hope to get an increased export trade to the extent of 
between 200,000 and 300,000 tons. 

President. —Please don’t use the word “export”; that would ordinarily 
mean export to foreign countries. I am thinking of the effect on the pro¬ 
ducer. You expect increased sales of about 200,000 to 300,000 tons. That 
is the benefit that would accrue to the Indian producer. 

Mr. Bray. —Wc expect to sell 200,000 to 300,000 tons more coal to the 
Indian consumer than we do at present. 

President. —I think it would be convenient at this point to put one or two 
questions about the transport charges between Bombay and Karachi and the 
coal mines, that is tke whole of the charges between the pithead and the arrival 
to Bombay and Karachi. 

Mr. Bray. —On coal sent by sea? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Bray. —That is given at page 3. 

President. —You have given two sets of figures which are not the same, one 
in the memorandum and one in the answers to the questionnaire, I think 
these were drawn in slightly different forms. However, it would be just as 
well not to have hanging over ns two sets of figures. The wastage in the one 
case is taken ns As. 4 and in.snrance As. 4 and in the answer to the question¬ 
naire both are taken at As. 3. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —Can we take the answer in the questionnaire as being the one 
to go by? There is a difference of As. 2 in the grand total also. 

Mr. Bray. —The question in the questionnaire is directed to a specific 
statement in the Coal Committee’s Report: 

“ The Coal Committee gave the following figures. Did the Association 
accept these estimates?” 

We merely set out the basis on which the Coal Committee arrived at their 
figures of Rs. 11-3-0, Rs. 11-15-0, and Rs. 13-7-0. 

President. —Do you accept them? 

Mr. Bray. —If the difference is only two annas, it is quite immaterial. 

President. —You definitely say that these estimates are accepted. 

Mr. Bray. —Some people would put wastage at As. 8. It depends on what 
you include. 

President. —I am not interested in what other people may do. I am in¬ 
terested at the moment in what you tell me. 

Mr. Bray. —I accept both sets of figures. They are very very similar. 
Our memorandum includes agents’ commission. 

President. —For that reason are you also including the agent’s commission 
in ihe ca.se of South African coal in order to compare the c.i.f. price with the 
price of Indian coal ? 

Mr. Bray. —We have drawn them up for different purpose.s. 

President. —Let us take the one in the answer to the questionnaire. 

Mr. Bray. —The difference is only As. 2. 

President. —There is just one point, however, about freight. The Coal 
Committee reported that the freight to Bombay was Rs. 8-4-0, whereas the 
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sea freight from South Africa was 12 shillings, so that if you deduct the duty 
of eight annas, practically the freights are almost identical. 

Mr. Bray^. —They are practically the same. 

President. —To-day both have fallen, bnt the fall at the moment is rather 
greater in the freight from Calcutta than in the freight from South Africa. 

Mr. Bray.—The freight will be the same. To-day the freight to Bombay 
is Its. 6-8-0. 

President. —Taking to-day’s freiglfts the position is rather more favour¬ 
able to Indian coal than the Coal Committee found it to be. 

Mr. Bruy. —Most certainly. 

President. —^The whole point is this: Would the Tariff Board be wise in 
anticipating that that was a permanent improvement in the condition of 
trade ? 

Mr. Bray. —No. 

President. —In that case what it means is we have got to increase slightly 
the freight from Calcutta to Bombay .so as to leave the two freights in the 
same relative position, as they were at the time when the Coal Committee 
reported. 

Mr. Bray. —They seem to march level. 

President. —Do they? 

Mr. Bray. —If South African freight goe.s up, onr freight also goes up. It 
is a world market. 

President.—-I know. In arriving at the total transport charges, did yon 
take Us, 6 8-0? 

Mr. Bray. —I took the steamer freight rate of October 1925. 

Presidevt. —Would it he more prudent to take it a little higher? 

Mr. Bray. —It i.s not possible to say how the freight market will go. 

Presidertl .—You have not got my point. 

Mr. Bray. —I am afraid not. 

President. —On your own figures, I am .sugge,sting to you that it might be 
prudent to make the position a little less favourable. It is not that I am. 
trying to take an.ythiug away from you, but I am rather suggesting that you 
ought to take something more. 

Mr. Bray. —I would much rather ascertain facts. 

Presideni, —In order to compare the jirice of Indian coal with the' 

c.i.f. price of South African coal at Bomb.ay, I am .sngge.sting that the sea 
freight from Calcutta ought to be taken .a little higher, because though at 
present it is slightly lower than the freight from South Africa, ordinarily it 
won’t be quite so low as that. 

Mr. Bray. —It seems to me that the sea freight from Calcutta to Bombay 
or from South Africa to Bombay is about the same at the moment. If you 
suggest that we ought to take a higher figure, my answer to that is if you 
ask the steamer agents to quote you a forward freight rate to Bombay, it 
would be higher than this. If you ask them to give a contract rate for carry¬ 
ing coal in 1926, they will certainly ask for a higher rate of freight than that. 

President. —Similarly if the South African exporter were to ask them, 
would he be quoted at a higher rate too? 

Mr. Bray ,—Certainly. 

President. —The point rather is this. The Coal Committee arrived at a 
certain estimate of the relative level of the two freight.s. I don’t want to 
modify their estimate of the relative level unless there ha.s been a permanent 
change. 

Mr. Bray. —It is unnecessary to do so. 

President, —It means rai,siiig slightly your transi>ort charges to Bombay. 
In order to arrive at a round figure you have given the transport charges as 
Rs. 11-11-0 in your answer to the questionnaire. 
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Mr. Bray. —Bombay-Karachi present price on that laisis is Bs. II-II-O. 

President. —Suppose we called it Rs. 12. 

Mr. Bray. —No objection. 

Dr. Motthai.—’Uhe new rebate is As. 8 off the railway freight and As. 4 
off the port due,s. 

Mr. Bray. —^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai.—l think on the other hand the grading fee will be As. 2. 

Mr. Bray. —The grading fee will be one anna. We ignore that. 

President. —Taking it in round figures, can we take it approximately as- 
Rs. 12 for purposes of discussion? 

Mr. Bray.—For the purpose of getting a round figure for discussion you 
might take Rs. 12. 

Dr. Matthai. —On the question of the relative levels of freight, am I right 
in suppo.sing—I have heard the statement made somewhere and I want you 
to correct me if it is wrong—that recently there has been a general lowering 
of freights on account of general world conditions in the freight market, but 
that the South African freight has not come down as a re.sult of the shipping 
strike in South Africa and that the effect of it is likely to last for .some months; 

Mr. Bray.—U may he. How can one say? The .ste.amcr freights have cer- 
tainly come down since the Coal Committee reported. 

Dr. Matthai .—I mention that point with reference to the suggestion made 
by the Pre.sident that the fact that the relative level is at present different 
from what it was before is rather a temporary feature. 

Mr. Bray .—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala.—The Federation told us that so far as the Indian freights 
were concerned, the reductions were merely seasonal, 

Mr. B ray. —They are eiertaiiily seasonal. 

President,.—Js this the time when the rates are normally high or normally 
low? 

Mr. Bray.—At this season of the year they are normally low. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That i.s the Federation’s contention. It would not be safe 
to assume that freight rates on coal have come down because they might go 
up again when the season becomes busy? 

Mr. Bray. —T don’t think steamers are making any money on freight. 

President .—All that is important for ns is not the freight by itaelf, but 
how it comiiares with the South African freight. 

Mr. Bray .—My feeling is that they will march level. 

President.— Vie had better adhere to the Coal Committee’s estimates ou 
which they compare the two freights. 

Mr. Bray .—J accept that. To-day each of them is about Rs. 2 a ton less 
than it was. That is rather important because as I remarked in my memo¬ 
randum a lot of misunderstanding has arisen out of the statement which was 
made about pithead prices. 

President.—1 am just coming to that. I don’t think I have misunderstood 
anything, I have not formed any conclusion. I shall have to ask questions. 
What the Coal Committee did was, as I gather, that, having arrived at an 
estimate of the transport charges, they also estimated the price that could, 
be obtained for Indian coal c.i.f. Bombay or Karachi, whatever might be the 
port, and they deducted the one figure from the other and the balance was 
left for the producer. 

Mr. Bra,y .—At that time the steamer freight was Rs, 2 a ton more. The 
rates of freight have fallen equally in South Africa. A lot of prejudice is 
being created by this statement which was made by the Coal Committee that 
to get back to Singapore we should have to accept an f.o.r. price of Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-8-0 and to get back to Bombay an f.o.r. price of Rs. 5 a ton. It was also 
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stated by the Indian Coal Committee that the raising coats were Rs. 5 for 
Jharia coalfields and Rs. 6 for Raniganj coalfields. 

President. —Is it of any importance to our enquiry? 

Mr. Bray. —No. If the .steamer freight from Calcutta marches level with 
the South African freight, it is not important. 

President. —You have told us that the price of Transvaal coal is Rs, 17 
nominal, Natal coal Rs. 18 nominal and of British coal Rs. 18 to Rs. 19 
nominal. I am not quite sure what exik-tly you mean by “ nominal.” 

Mr. Bray. —It applies to Rangoon and Madras. 

Pre.nderit. —“ Nominal ” refers to Rangoon and Madras? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —For Bombay and Karachi you have definitely given the figures 
of R.s. 18 and Rs. 17, 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —The Federation’s point wa.s that the difference between the 
.price of Transvaal and that of Natal coal was greater than that. 

Mr. Bray. —It might be Rs. 2. 

President. —The kind of feeling that I had wa.s that the difference was not 
absolutely Rs. 2, It might he anything between one to two rupees. I notice 
that the Coal Committee worked at it in that way. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

Pre.Hdent. —In our discussion with the Federation we have taken selected 
Jharia as typical Indian coal which is most likely to find a market. Is that 
a reasonable metliod to adopt? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. There is also a large market for Dishergarh and it is 
immaterial which you take, because roughly the cost at the docks f.o.b, would 
be about the same. Selected Jharia sells at about Re. 1 a ton less than 
Dishergarh. On the other hand Dishergarh enjoys a lower railway freight to 
the docks. 

President. —But surely it is not a question of what it costs to raise it, but 
what people are prepared to pay for it. 

Mr. Bray, —Take the market any day. Supposing selected Jharia is sell¬ 
ing at Rs. 6-8-0, Dishergarh will sell at Rs. 7. 

President. —You have given the price of selected Jharia as Rs. 6-8-0 and 
Dishergarh as Rs. 7-8-0. 

Mr. Bmi/.—Railway freight from Jharia to Kidderpore Docks would be 
about Rs. 3-8-0 whereas from Dishergarh to Kidderpore Docks it would be 
roughly Rs. 2-8-0. 

Pre.ndent. —In order not to complicate the case, may we continue to take 
selected Jharia? 

Mr. Bray. —I merely wish to bring out that it is really immaterial which 
you take. 

President. —What really one wants to know is the c.i.f. price that can be 
•obtained for selected Jharia in Bombay to-day? 

Mr. Bray. —I think it is given on page 3 of the memorandum. We might 
obtain Rs. 18. 

President. —It does not say so definitely. It merely says; 

“ A rough comparison of the item-s making up a cargo sold at Rs. 18 
per ton c.i.f. Bombay would be as follows; . . 

If both Bengal and African coal sold at these rates, is this the way to divide 
up? 

Mr. Bray. —Are you trying to ascertain the current market rate for best 
Jharia coal? 

President. —That is what I want to know. It is absolutely essential to get 
all the information we can. 
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Mr. Ginu-ok—What kind of coal is going to compete with Sooth African 
coal ? 

Mr. Broiy— Selected Jharia and Dishergarh will compete with South 
African coal. The price in Bombay would be round about Rs. 18. I thmk 
you might find it difficult to induce the Bombay buyer to pay Rs. 18 for Indian 
coal. 

President.^hot me put it this way. There are consumers in Bombay who 
are prepared to pay a.s much as Rs. 18^ ton, but these consumers’ sympathies 
you have already enlisted. They ore not the people you are now trying to 
get at. Is not the important question rather this, how much would you h,we 
to reduce your price in order to induce people who are at present buying 
Natal coal to take your coal.? 

Mr. Brfli/.—Yes. We have shown that the Bombay buyer prefers Natal 
coal, because he considers it to be 10 per cent, superior, that is to say, Rs. 2 
better than Indian, 

Pre-ndenf.—Some of them do, not all. That i.s to say, some of the consumers 
pay as high as Rs, 18 for selected Jharia. 

Mr. Bray .—I would not like to make a definite statement that they are 
prepared to pqjy Rs. 18 a ton. 

President .—That is just it. 

Mr. Bray.~J( you would like to know, 1 could give you later on the prices 
at which actual busine.ss i.s done in Bombay. 

President .—It would be very useful indeed. 

Mr. Bray .—I would get you a note on prices at which business is done in 
Bombay.* 

President .particular mines don’t want their names to be disclosed, we 
don’t want that. 

Mr. GinwaJa.—When you refer to African coal, are you referring to Natal 
or Transvaal coal? 

Mr. Bray .—There is a difference of one to two rupees between the two. 
If Natal is satisfied with a price of Rs, 5-8-7, then the prices of best Indiam 
and African coal are the .same. 

President .—On page 17 of this pamphlet the Indian Mining Federation 
have given a statement showing the c.i.f. Bombay price for South African, 
coal (Natal and Transvaal) from March 1922 to July 1923. The price you 
have given for Natal coal is Rs. 18 a ton. 

Mr. Bray .—Transvaal is cheaper than that to-day. You have evidence of 
the business that is done. They say 26s. 6d. for African coal without specify¬ 
ing whether it is Natal or Transvaal, 

Mr. Ginwala.~We have asked the Federation to .specify them. 

Mr. Bray .—That is probably Natal coal. 

President .—Their figures and your.s agree at any rate as regards Natal 
coal. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 1 can only give you business actually done in Bombay. 
The Bombay buyer is at one time willing to pay Rs, 18 and at another time 
Rs. 16. It all depends on the pressure on this side to get rid of the .stocks. 

President .—That is merely a question whether you are willing to sell at a 
certain price. That is not the real point. Our point is what price should 
you accept in order to undercut the South African seller. What the Federa¬ 
tion told us was this that they could get Rs. 17 a ton in competition witb the 
South African coal, that is to .say, even for Transvaal coal there was a slight 
preference in the mind of the Bombay consumer. If they could get Rs. 17 
and if the price of Transvaal coal was Rs. 17, the duty of As. 8 just wiped: 
out the slight preference for the Transvaal coal. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

* Statements III, IV and V. 
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President. —All their proposals were based on a price of about Rs. 17 c.i.f. 
obtainable for Indian coal. Do you think that that is a reasonable way of 
'looking at itP 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —What it practically comes to is that in order to undercut the 
South African coal, you have got to sell at about its. 17 a ton. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —We took transport charts at Rs. 12. On that basis there is 
only Rs. 5 left at the pjthead. 

Mr. Bray. —^Yes. 

President. —With the new rebates it will go up by about As. 12. Then it 
•comes to Rs. 5-12-0. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —You are prepared to see the thing worked out on those figures. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —The nexi; point I want to ask you is about this feeling of the 
Bombay consumer that Natal coal is Rs. 2 better than the Indian coal. 
Accordiijg to the analysis publi.shed by the Coal Committee there is very little 
diliorence between the Natal coal and best Jharia coal. 

Mr. Bray. —There is a difference, though not much. 

President. —Supposing both coals were offered to an entirely impartial 
observer who had never used either of them, but was simply buying on analysis, 
what sort of difference would it make in the price between the twoP Would 
it he more than As. 4 a ton? 

Mr. Bray.—Yon can take the Colombo market for instance. They consider 
that Natal coal is 10 per cent, superior to Indian. 

President. —I don’t think you consider that Colombo is entirely unpre¬ 
judiced. 

Mr. Bray.—'Wo must deal with the buyer’s prejudice. 

President. —I will come to that pre.sently. 1 want to know first of all 
intrinsically what is the position. 

Mr. Bray. —I am interested in tbe .sale of Indian coal and T cannot expr^s 
sin opinion. I must accept these figures a.s they are. On the basis of the 
.analysis Natal coal is a little better than Indian coal. 

President.SUhat sort of difference did these aimly.si.s discloseP 

Mr. Bray. —Does it not depend on what a buyer i.s ready to payp 

President. —U nquesti onably. 

Mr. Bray. —It is not a theoretical question. It i.s entirely a practical 
question. 

President. —I shall come to that presently. At tli.at stage I have got to 
■consider the reasons for the buyer’s preference. I think first of all it is very 
important that we should get from you a clear .statement as to what intrinsi¬ 
cally the position is as regards the two coals, 

Mr. Bray. —The Coal Committee said : 

“ The best Indian coals are at least as good a.s the avei’age level ol the 
best Natal coal and that they are di.stinctly better than the 
average of Tran.svaal or Japanese.” 

President. —Do you accept that? 

Mr. Bray. —I accept that statement. 

President .—That is to say it may not be as good as best Natal. It is as 
^ood as the average Natal coal. That is practically what it comes to. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —Supposing you could get Rs. 18 a ton at present. I am putting 
it to you hypothetically. 
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Mr. Bray. —In Bombay? 

President.—Yes. If you deduct the transport charges of Rs. ll-4-0_, it 
leaves a balance of Rs. 6-12-0 in which case there will be no need for protection. 

Mr. Bray, —Again you raise the question of the buyer's prejudice. 

President. —I am putting the hypothetical question if you could get Rs. 18 
ton. I am not suggesting you can, 

Mr. Bray. —Yes, if we could. 

Preaidsnf.—Practically you can sell as freely in Bombay as anywhere else. 
As a matter of fact, you have got a four annas margin as compared with the 
pithead price over other sales. 

Mr. Bray. —^You see there are figures in our calculation which vary very 
considerably. If a buyer buys on a bill of lading quantity less 2 per cent, 
your charges are all added to the price. It is all a question of what you take. 
It all depends on the terms on which you sell. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you mean by less 2 iier cent. ? That is the first 
time I hear about it. 

Mr. Bray. —There are two losses. There is first of all the loss between the 
colliery and the docks, that is to say, you bring down a certain amount of 
coal on which you pay railway freight. You are paid for that coal, as a rule, 
on the survey weight less 2 per cent. The survey weight is usually 2 per cent, 
less than the railway weight. That explains this item of wastage, As. 4. 

Mr. Ginwala.—What is this survey weight? 

Mr. Bray.—It is worked out ou the ship’s displacement. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Then it brings you down by 4 per cent. 

Mr. Bray.—Yon had 2 per cent, to start with between the mine and the 
port. Then you .sell on bill of lading quantity less 2 per cent. There is 
another As. 4 to come off from your price. 

President.—That is why we specially asked all these questions in the ques¬ 
tionnaire whether you accept the Coal Committee’s estimates of all the charges 
between the pithead and the port. 

Mr. Bray. —I quite follow. The custom in Bombay is different. It varies 
at different ports. I do accept the Coal Committee’s estimates. 

President.—In that case, why raise another point now? 

Mr. Bray. —I am afraid I cannot ignore it. If we sell on bill of lading 
quantity less 2 per cent., the loss is there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is not the South African coal on the same basis? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —The custom applies to both. 

Mr. Bray.—Yea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that ease, it does not make much difference. 

Mr. Bray, —No. 

President. —To return to the question I was putting to you which is this. 
If you deduct Rs. 11-4-0 from Rs. 18 you are left at the pithead with Rs. 6-12-0. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President.—If you could get Rs. 18 in Bombay, it would be really difficult 
to see the need for protection. When I say if you could get Rs. 18, I mean 
if you could get Ra, 18 freely. 

Mr. Bray. —But if South African coal also sells at Rs. 18 as freely, the 
buyer will prefer Natal coal. 

President. —I quite understand that. I have not ignored that. That is 
the most important point in the whole case. 

Mr. Bray. —If we could get Rs. 18 in Bombay, there would be no need for 


protection. 

President .—That is the answer I expect you to give, 
it is in any way adverse .to your interests to admit that. 


I don’t think that 


Q 
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Mr. Bray, —I am only dealing with the practical question. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Reasoiiabl.y, you cannot be expected to sell below Rs. 18 a 
ton ? 

Mr. Bray. —Sometimes we do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Leaving aside the pressure of the market and such other 
factors, could we rea.sonably expect you to quote les.s than Rs. 18? 

Jifr. Bray. —That rai.se.s the quesMou of what a reasonable profit is. 

1‘rnsidenf .—We are .steering clear of what is reasonable cost of production. 
Whether the Tariff Board recommend the duty or not, whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India accept it or not, it would i\ot appreciably affect the price at 
the pithead. 

Mr. Bray. —Quite so. 

Proiidcnt. —There is some point in fixing what a fair price is if, by means 
of a protective duty, you can give it to the indii-stry. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

Pre.'ddent .—Therefore instead of com|>ariug it with a fair price, wo can 
cornpare it uith the actual price you aj'o getting. If in any one place you are 
getting as much as you can get, you won’t get any moz'o. 

.Mr. Bray.~Na. Shipments are usually made at a lower price. 

Prc.tidrnl. —'J’hat brings me to another point and that is this. We asked 
in question 40 “ Can Indian coal l>e .sold to-day in Rangoon, Madra.s, Bombay 
and Kariulii at jn'ices which, after deducting the eo.st of transport, leave the 
producers a price at rlie pithead not ie.ss than the price he roceive.s for other 
sales ” and you say in your answer “ Shipment sales generally, though not 
always, leavo the .seller a lower ixiuivaient f.o.r. colliery price than other 
sale,s, sometimes 8 annas per ton, sometimes Re. 1, somotimos more.” This 
would apply to all ports, but more especially to Bombay and Karachi..” What 
I wins thinking of is this. 1 think that it is a little important to get, as far 
a.s we can, the pithead price that is left to the producer on sales in Rangoon 
and Madra.s. Before 1 ask you lor any information, 1 should like to explain 
the reasons because, owing to the smaller transport charges, the position in 
Madra.s and Rangoon to-day, relative to the South African coal, is almost the 
same as it would bo in Bombay and Karachi if the duty were imposed, that 
is to say, as compared with Bombay .and Karachi, Madras has got at present 
an advaiitage of about Re. 1-8-0 a ton. 

Mr. Bray. —Are you speaking of the steamer freight? We pay that, don’t 
we? 

President. —You say that if we put on this duty, there will bo no increase 
in price at Bombay and Karachi, don’t you? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —What occurred to me w’as this. What i.s the position to-day 
in Madras and Burma ? The position in those places is very much what it 
would be in Bombay and Karachi if the duty you have asked for is imposed. 
The inference i.s that the competition of imported coal is just about the .same 
in Madras and Burma as it would be in Bombay with the duty of Re. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Bray. —In calculating our price for any port, we start with the same 
pithead price. Then we add the charges, and the charges to Bombay are cer¬ 
tainly higher than they are to Rangoon or Madras. That is to say, if we pay, 
a.9 we do, to-day Rs. 4-4-0 to Madras, we pay Bs. 6-4-0 to Bombay and so the 
Bombay price must be at least Bs. 2 higher than the Madras price. 

President. —That is a new rate you give us. In the memorandum you 
have given Rs. 5 as freight to Madras. 

Mr. Bray. —I am dealing with a market which is changing. This was 
written on the I7th November when it was Rs. 5 but I have actually in the 
last day or two taken a steamer to Madra.s at the rate of Rs. 4-4-0 for Decem¬ 
ber shipment, that is Rs. 2 below the Bombay figure. 

President. —The freight to Bombay has also come down a little. 
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Mr. Bray .—For Bombay, I suppose, you would get a steamer for Rs. 6-4-0. 

BresuUnt —Anyhow, whatever the abstract level is, what is very important 
for ns to know, if we can, is—do the Indian mines realise for 
Burm.a and Madras a higher price at the pithead than for coal sold in Bombay f 

Mr Bran —No, T have not seen the evidence of the Mining Federation 
on that point. We say that everybody in making the calculation starts with 
the same pithead price, that is, the pithead price he might be willing to sell at. 

Bresident .—What pithead price? 

Mr. Bray.—You e.stimate what the market price is. You work out all the 
additions you know. If your stocks are high and if you are very anxious 
to make despatches, you try and fix your price lower than some one else. 

President.— You are doing that for sales all over the country? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President .—Why should a mine be willing to accept its price more ^eely 
for sale.s made in Madra.s and Rangoon than for sales made m Bengal and 

Bihar? . 

Mr. Brau.—U it had heavy stocks, by making a shipment it disppses of 
6,000 tons in five days and thus it reduces its stock by 6,000 tons very quickly. 

President .—Do you think that it is mainly that? 

Mr. Bray.—It is mainly that. There is very keen competition for ship¬ 
ment business as a rule between the different firms. 

Prusiiient .—Why is there more competition for shipments than for other 

Mr. Brau.—l don’t know why. At the present moment collieries are 
anxious to do .shipment business and to despatch 6,000 tons at .a time is desir¬ 
able business. 

President .—It works out something like this. If you reMise the same 
nithead price for your coal sold in Bombay as tor coal .sold in Burma, taking 
the price in Bombay ai Rs. 17, it would be Rs. 14-8-0 in Rangoon. 

Mr. Bray.—Yes. r o 

Presidmt.—Jn Burma, of course, it is so much below the price of bouth 
African coal that there is no comvetition. 

Mr, Bray .—In Madras and Rangoon, there is no competition from South 
Africa. 1 think that it is quite clear from what we have said that what we 
are after is the entire Indian market ^fndian coal for India. 

President.—1 understand that. It is really important for us to know what 
the effect of the proposals is likely to be because unless there is some special 
reason for cutting the price in those markets, the duty would actually raise 
the price. 

Mr. Bray .—It would enable us to obtain something under Re. 1-8-0 a ton 
more''' If we get a preference to the extent of Be. 1-8-0 I can only say that 
the competition between the different firms as it exists at present is quite 
sufficient to keep '..he ijrice down. 

President .—One would like to feel that one understood a little more clearly. 
In nearly every case there is a definite reason why they are willing to do it. 
We come across pretty frequently in our enquiries that an industry which has 
got a certain faij-ly big market which is pretty well assured to it, does not 
want to cut prices in ihat market, but that it will cut prices in an outlying 


mciket. 

Mr. Bray .—Are you suggesting that an import duty would enable us to 
put prices up in Madras and Rangoon.^' 

President .—I have taken the view that it won’t. But I am looking at it 
the other way round. If the price you get at the pithead for coal sold in 
Madras and Burma is no higher than the price you get at the pithead for coal 
sold in Bombay, that is evidence in support of your view that the duty would 
not raise the price in Bombay. 

G 2 
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Mr. Bray.—I should go a little further than that. I think that the price 
we get in Bombay is rather less than the price we get in Rangoon and Madras. 

Prendent .—In that case the effect of imposing the duty would be to in- 
cicase the price to about the level of what you would get in Madras and 
Rangoon, 

Mr. Bray .—If it did that? 

President .—Then there i.s .some increase in the price. 

Mr. Bray. —It is going to he very sTight, if any. 

President. —If you could give ns some information about prices actually 
realised—c.i.f. Rangoon and Madras—for selected Jharia sent there recently, 
it would be exceedingly u-seful. 

Mr. Bray. —I will see what can be done.* 

President. —That is about the best evidence a.s to what is likely to happen 
under the protective duty. In Madras to-day you have got about the same 
advantage over South African coal as you would have in Bombay wutli the 
duty, 

Mr. Bray. —I follow'. 

Pre.’iident.—Whiit actually happened in Madras and Rangoon is about as 
good evidence as we can get. 

Mr. Bray. —T see the point. 

Mr. ttiwcafa.—What is this Portuguese East African coal you refer to in 
Appendix I of your Memorandum ? 

Mr. Bray. —That is Transvaal coal. 

Mr. Gmwala. —With regard to this question of prices one thing T am not 
quite clear about is that Natal coal is supposed to be 10 per cent, better from 
the point of view of the buyer. 

3Ir. Bray .—That is what he says. 

Mr. Gimvala .—As regards quality he considers that Natal coal is Bs. 2 
better than Indian. 

Mr. Bray .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Tlieii there is the prejudice which is in addition to the 
difference in quality which he believes in. 

Mr. Bray .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Then there is a difference of Rs. 4. 

President. —You don’t mean that there is a prejudice of Rs. 2. 

Mr. Bray .—I don’t me.an that. 

Mr. Gimrala .—The evidence we have had so far, and which the Coal' Com¬ 
mittee had, is that the best Indian coal is as good as the average Natal coal. 

Mr. Bray .—Yes. 

Mr. Gimvala .—That does not give u.s a measure of the difference in 
quality. I want to know what is the measure of difference as regards quality. 

Mr. Bray .—At the time of the embargo and later on when there was diffi¬ 
culty in shipping, the buyer became acenstomed to using Natal coal. We 
find that in Colombo Natal coal has got a footing and it is going to be diffi¬ 
cult for India to get that market again. Colombo was a big market for us 
once, and I should think that the .same thing is happening in Bombay and 
Karachi. 

Mr. Oin-wala.—We want to find out the money value of the difference in 
quality and the money value of the prejudice. 

Mr. Bray .—It is impossible to put any money value on that. 

President .—I think that you have already told us that as regards Ihe 
actual analyses there is very little difference between the two. You 
also have told us that the consumer thinks for his own reasons that the Indian 
coal is two rupees worse.__ 

* Statements III, IV and V. 
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Mr. Bray. —Mr. Ginwala is probably trying to make out that it i.s more 
than Rs. 2. Have we not made this point clear in our anwser, on page 4, to 
the questionnaire? 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not able to follow that. T want you to make it clear 
to me. Supposing we recommended the imposition of this duty of Rs. 1-8-0 
which you are asking for, would that enable j'ou to get over this little differ¬ 
ence in quality that you saj' doe.s exist as well as the prejudice. 

Mr. Bray. —I think so. I think tha^ we say that on page 4. We say there 
that there will be this extra railway rebate on ungraded coal which will be 
given us very shortly and we do enjoy an advantage over South Africa in 
the matter of railway freight which is 10 annas and 11 pies. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have added “ which more than makes up for any 
advantage Natal coal enjoys in the matter of quality.” 

Mr. Bray. —That is our position. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to prejudice? 

Mr. Bray. —If the advantage which Natal coal enjoys is Rs. 2, we have a 
little margin of Rs. 1-10-11 on the figures we have given there, 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, the difference in price at present between 
your coal and Natal coal is rather due to the prejudice than to the intrinsic 
difference between the qualities of the two. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing it was a question of imposing a duty, it would 
not be unfair to expect the Indian consumer to use Indian coal because it is 
the same quality as Natal coal? Would you go as far as that? 

Mr. Bray. —I think that if a duty were imposed all that would happen 
would be that the Indian consumer would be using Indian coal in preference 
to African. He would be using a slightly inferior coal and would be paying 
no more than he would be for African. There is much more in it than that. 
If we get the additional market for 200,000 to 300,000 tons, theoretically at 
least our costs would go down, the higher the output the lower the cost. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I am looking at the question of price from the con.sumer’s 
point of view. 

Mr. Bray. —We have already said wc wdsh to do that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If it is a question of compelling him to use Indian coal, it 
would not be putting him to any serious inconvenience? 

Mr. Bray. —None whatever, if he w^ere obliged to use Indian coal. He 
voted in favour of a countervailing duty. The only effect of that would be 
to make the Bombay consumer use Indian coal iji preference to African. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I understood you to say tliat you ought to get Rs. 18 on an 
average for your coal in Bombay if the business was not to suffer unduly. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes, we ought to get it if you allow a fair margin for raising 
cost. I don’t know whether we can. 

President. —On the figures that you have given for transport charges, you 
cannot, because the internal competition will not enable you to get more than 
Rs. 17-8-0. 

Mr. Bray. —I can give you an additional reason, if you wish, at this stage 
why we think that this small quantity of 300,000 tons is important; it means 
keeping open 5 collieries raising 5,000 tons each. There are only these 
markets, Bombay and Karachi and the price of coal has fallen to a great 
extent, at least by Rs. 4 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —According to the figures that you have given here there 
has been a good deal of recovery of the Bombay market. Has that got any¬ 
thing to do with price? 

Mr. Bray. —I should think it has something to do with it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Becau.se the imports into Bombay have certainly become 
smaller progressively. 
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Mr, Bray. —Yes. The imports now are on the same scale as they were 
in 1924-25. 

President. —There has been no particular change in 1925. 

Mr. Bray, —No, becan.se it was 448,000 tons in 1924-25 and in the first six 
months of 1925, 218,000 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Look at ‘ other coal ’ in Appendix II of your Memorandum. 

President. —That is all importied c»al. 

Mr. Bray. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What 1 mean is that the exi^ort of Indian coal to Bombay 
has increased whereas “ other coal ” has dropped as far as I can see. 

Mr, Bray. —Are we talking of the same figures? 

Mr. Ginwala. —You see in 1921-22 the total imports of Indian coal into 
Bombay were 548,416 ton.s, in 1922-23, 89,289 tons, in 1923-24, 126,065 tons and 
in April 1924 to December 1924, 174,355 tons. 

Mr. Bray. —We have got later figures than that. 

Mr. Ginitxila. —The figures you have given are up to end of December 1924. 
It shows that you are recovering the market. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it due to the lower price? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes and cheaper freight being available. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Some advantage must have arisen which you did not enjoy 
before. 

Mr. Bray. —It is obvious that wiien Indian coal wa.s selling at Rs. 10 a 
ton f.o.r. colliery, it could not compete with African coal, Natal or Transvaal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am drawing your attention to these figures because it 
has been stated that you have been gradually recovering your former market 
in those places and the proce.ss of recovery would go on without your getting 
any protection. 

Mr. Bray. —No. African coal is still coming into Bombay and Karachi. 
Do you remember the Sukklmr Barrage? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. 

Mr. Bray. —They are now buying Indian coal. I should be rather inclined 
to think that a little while ago they might not have done. 

Ml'. Ginwala. —We have read a good deal about that, Your contention 
is this that, though the market might have been recovered to a certain extent, 
you could not at the present level of prices expect to recover the whole of 
that market without i>rotection. 

Mr. Bray. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is your point? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—Or not so rapidly? 

Mr. Bray. —Or at all. 

President. —The grading sy.stem is a new development. You have got 
still to see the effect of grading, 

Mr. Bray. —Quite true. 

President. —That might make a very appreciable difference. 

Mr. Bray. —It would make a difference of 12 annas. 

President. —The grading certificate might produce greater effect as time 
goes on. 

Mr. Bray. —It has been cle.arly put on page 4 of our Memorandum. We 
have stated already that we shall have an advantage of Rs. 3-2-11 to put 
against the better quality of Natal coal and the buyer’s prejudice. 

President, —Your answer presumes the superiority of Natal coal but it 
was brought to our notice that there was very little difference between Natal 
coal and Indian coal. 
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Mr. Bra//.—When you drew my attention to the analyses of coal, you 
showed me that Natal coal >vas lower in ash content and that it was a little 
higher in calories. 

President. —You have practically accepted the Coal Committee’s figures. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On page 25 of the Coal Committee’.s Report, they have 
given the output per month of certain collieries. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes, 475,000 tons per mensem. 

Mr. (rinwala. —Would that be a correct figure to take for ascertaining the 
quantity of first class coal available?' 

Mr. Bray. —^Yes. 

Mr. (tinwala. —Is that the maximum F 

Mr. Bray. —Do yon mean 475,000 ton.s per month F 

Mr. Ginirala.—T want to know whether you would have enough first class 
coal to sup])ly. 

Mr. Bray. —Thi.s is the average of 32 collieries working Dishergarh and 
Poniati and 18 working selected Jharia. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give us some idea as to the percentages of first 
class coal of these two kinds and other coal? 

Mr. Braij.--! can get you some figure but 1 don’t know whether they will 
be useful. 

President. —What Mr. Ginwala has in his mind is which class of producers 
would benefit by the imposition of the duty? 

ilfr. Bray. —Undoubtedly collieries i‘ai.sing first class coal because that is 
the coal which the consumer wants. 

Pre.rident. —There was always a possibility if that quantity were taken 
off the markets in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the second class collieries would 
be able to comjjete there, and the question is, could the first class collierieg 
increase their output to tlie extent of 300,000 tons? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. Provided the wagon supply is as satisfactory as it ifc 
to-day, there is every encouragement for the first class collieries to increase 
their output. The whole trouble was this, that we raised our coal but could 
not get it away. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is not merely a question of these 300,000 tons. Suppos¬ 
ing the demand for coal should increase as a result of the proposals for the 
manufacture of more steel in this country—.supposing there were more steel 
works ill the country as we hope there will be—that means a demand for two 
to 3 million tons. Well, if the demand increased, say by 500,000 tons more, 
the question arises whether in that case you would be able to meet it. 

Mr. Bray. —I think so. Of course 1 can’t say with certainty because 
everything in the collieries depend upon labour supply. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you could give me some idea of the capacity of the 
mines producing first class coal it would be useful. 

Mr. Bray .—We are now down to 18i tons, we have been up to 21J tong, 

Mr. Ginwala. —I w'ant the potential capacity of the first class mines. 

Mr. Bray. —^The potential capacity I think is double what it is actually, 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want the amount that can be produced in the next two 
years with your present equipment, full labour supply and full wagon supply. 

Mr. Bray. —I .should think wo can increase our output considerably. Dif¬ 
ferent people would take different views as to the extent, but I think we can 
increase it considerably with full labour supply, full wagon supply, mor* 
machines. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Not more machines but as you are equipped at present. 
According to the figures you have just now given, I notice the output haa 
declined ? 
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Mr. Ginwala.~l think we can get back to 21 million tons. That is a 10 
j>er cent, increase. 

Mr, Oimuala. How much of thtit wonld he first class coal and how much 
other coal? 

Afr. Bray. If we had a full wagon supplv that would be all first class 
coal. 

Bfr. (rinirala. And yon can afford ^o sell the whole of vour output at the 
pithead price of Rs. 6-8-0 a ton? 

Mr, Bra}/. Tu ])oint of fact it is sold below that—not selected Jharia 
which you are S))eaking ol. First class Jharia is sold a rupee a ton less than 
that. 

Mr. Giwmla. —How much .selected Jharia is produced at the moment? 

Mr. Bray, T should have to ascertain that. 1 think the be.st figure you 
can have for this is the Coal Committee’s. The.y have given an average of 
52 (ollieries working Dishergorh-Poniati and 18 working selected Jharia 
as 475,000 tons a jnonth wfiich can be considerabl,y increased. 

T)r. Maftliai. —On this cpiestion of fir.st cla.ss and second cla.ss collierie.s, I 
should like to get some enlightenment. The point that worries me is this. 
Suppo.siug we had thi.s depression in the coal trade, it does not follow that 
the bulk of the collieries that would close down in consequence of the depres¬ 
sion would he .small collieries.*’ 

Afr. Bray. —Some of the large collierie.s will have to restrict their output. 

71r. Matthni. —If yon take, for example, u particular class of coal, say, 
first class Jharia in the Jharia field, it is a fact, is it not, that that quality 
of coal would occur at different lev'el.s in the coal area? 

Mr. Bray. —-Yes. 

y)r. Mafthai.—-And the same quality may bo worked both by large col¬ 
lieries and by small collieries? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

l.)r. Maithai. —Suppo,sing you had a small colliery working first class coal 
at n higher level and a large colliery ^vorkiiig the same class of coal at a 
lower level, it seems to me that the disadvantage that the small mine owner 
ha,s because he is working on a small scale is neutralized hy the fact that he 
is raising his coal at a higher level and tlierefore his raising costs are lower. 
Now, you see, if the depro.ssion continue.s the business that goes out of action 
because it is uneconomical is not the small businc.s.s. The bnsines.s that goes 
out of action is the second class colliery, not the small colliery. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes, the colliery that produces second class coal. Even big 
colliery companie.s had to close down their mines which raised second class 
coal. That is pre(;isel,y my point, big collieries as well as small collieries. 

Hr. Maithai. —The question is really a question of quality and quality. 

Air. Bray. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —There is one other point. You have proposed a very modest 
duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton. Is it quite impossible that South Africa may dis¬ 
tribute this extra over their various costs so that South African price may 
not go up? Your primary object i.s to iiicrea.se your .sales.in the Bombay 
market. 

Mr. Bray. —Our object is Indian coal for India. 

Hr. Matthai. —Your primary object is to increase your sales in the Bombay 
market. If you want to do that you ought to displace South African coal. 
South African coal can only bo displaced if the price goes up? 

Mr. Bray. —Exactly. 

Hr. Alatthai. —The price of South African coal may not go up because 
there may be a slight increase in the rebate, there may be a slight lowering 
of South African freight—I don’t know their margin of profit at the pithead— 
they ma.y make a small reduction and distribute this small sum of Rs. 1-8-0 
over various charges and the result would be that South Africa sells at the 
same price again. 
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Mr. Bray .—They have to take that Rs. 1-8-0 off their railway freight 
which has already been brought clown considerably—they bring their Trans¬ 
vaal coal 276 miles for Bs. 4-4-5 and can they very well reduce this by 
Rs, 1-8-0 .S’ 

Dr. Matthai .—I have seen a statement that the South African railway 
charges are likely to undergo radical revision. 

Mr. Bray .—I think their raising cost is lower than ours but it is very 
difficult to get the raising cost. Jn aiw case how long will they go on selling 
at a loss? * 

Dr. Matthai .—But you know that no coal producing country has got such 
tremendous advantages as South Africa and therefore it seems to me that it 
is not an absurd presumption to make. 

Mr. Bray .—Jf they are using India as a dumping ground, they will sell 
their coal under cost. We are prepared to face that. If we cannot get the 
Bombay market with Rs. 1-8-0 let South Africa have it. 

President .—I don’t think there is much room left for cutting their prices 
further. They are already cut to the bone. 

Mr. Bray.—The South African Coal Commission’s Report written in 
1924 says “ The resumption of normal conditions will undoubtedly give 
renewed opportunities to South African collieries to extend their jiiarket. 
The cost of production owing to high wages must for some time remain high 
compared to the cost of mining coal in South Africa,” Then later on they 
say “ The bulk of the export coal wa.s destined for ports in tho East and the 
West Coast of Africa, in the Indian Ocean, and in South America which may 
reasonably be termed South Africa’s principal and natural markets.” I don’t 
agree that Bombay is a natural market for South Africa. 

President. —Mr. Ginwala was drawing your attention to the imports 
(Appendix IT), and said that there was no decrease in the other coal but a 
slight increase in the demand for Indian coal. One has got to correct that 
a little because the imports by rail in the year 1921-22 of Indian coal into 
Bombay was 348,000 tons by sea, but in addition tiierc was 247,000 tons by 
rail. In 1922-23 there was very low import by sea, 89,000 tons, but 181,000 
tons by rail. Next year there wa.s an increase from 89,000 tons to 126,000 
by sea but there was a fall from 181,000 to 99,000 tons rail. 

Mr, Bray, —Yes, trade is getting back to its old routine. I put it in this 
form. I coined three phrase.s. Higher exiiorts mean higher raisings, higher 
raisings mean lower costs, lower costs enables collieries to quote lower selling 
prices. 

President .—I don’t admit the third. It seems to me that your price has 
very little to do with the raising cost of coal. At a time when a number of 
people have got to sell below cost, it is very difficult to say that a reduction 
in somebody else’s cost would ultimately enable colliorie.s to quote a lower 
selling price. Supposing this additional .300,000 tons enables a few mines 
to reduce their cost, the total effect on the average cost of raising is not going 
to be very great. 

Mr. Bray, —Yes, it i.s going to bo very small. 

President .—Before I leave this question of price I want to make sure what 
exactly the prices you have quoted in answer to question 34 are. In the first 
place you have put 1925. It ought to be 1923. 

Mr. Bray .—We are sorry. We have noticed it. 

President.-^The Indian Mining Federation gave a list of the prices which 
they said their members were actually getting for their coal at that date, 
and they believe the Association has taken into account the price payable 
under the coal contracts. T thought it was very improbable but I undertook 
to ask you about it. 

Mr. Bray .—These prices tvo have quoted have a very solid foundation. 

President .—If you look at the production and consumption figures in the 
official publication ytiu wiii find that in November 1923 the price of first class 
Jharia coal is given at Rs. 9 per ton, our figure is Rs. 9-8-0 only, a variation 
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of 8 annas, and if you look at the second class coal figure in the Indian Trade 
Journal you will find that it is given as Rs, 5-8-0 to 6-8-0 and we have put it 
at Rs. 6-8-0. I can give you actual proof of business done at that date if you 
want it. I can also give you proof of business actually done in selected 
Jharia in November 1920 at Rs. 10-8-0 a ton. 

Preuhlenf. —It agree.s with my recollection from what we had heard during 
the .steel enquiry, 

Mr. Bray. —I merely wi.sh you to know, when there is this difference, that 
our figures are based on very solid foiilidation. 

I're.'iiih'/nf .—I think we might now go on to the question of the additional 
market that the protective duty might give you. You have told us already 
that you think a good deal of Rritish coal would continue to come in in sjute 
of the duty, for cxamiile, for Adinii'alty purposes and the Welsh coal I take 
it is largel,y for bunkering? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes in Bombay. 

T’re.iiilent. —-We put a good many qnestion.s to the Federation as to how 
far it was likely that they would be able to capture the hunkering trade in 
Bombay and Karachi; that was on the basis of their answers in which they 
said they believed that the duty whicli they proposed would give them an 
increase in jirice of about Rs. 2 a ton. 

Mr. Bray. —We differ from that, 

Prenident. —And therefore it is no use asking you whether the increase 
in price would prevent you from getting the bunkering tra^e because your 
immediate reply is that there won't be any increase in price. I take it that 
in any case, even supposing you had got the domestic consumer in Bombay, 
you might be able to get a little more from them, but if yon found that you 
were in danger of lo.sing the bunkering trade by raising your price, you would 
accept a lower price? 

Mr, Bray, —Our whole object is to caijture this market. As we said in 
the memorandum our aim is to keep out of India the 300,000 tons of African 
coal now imported and to replace it by Indian, and we approach the ques¬ 
tion of import duty from that point of view. 

President. —That is the intention of the authors of the scheme, but how 
would it actually work out? There are other people who will naturally 
make as much money as they can out of it. 

Mr. Bray. —Therefore we will deal with conditions as they exist to-day, 
and that is there is fierce competition. 

President.—~I don’t want to re-open the question, I am trying to bring 
out your point. A.s regard.s competition with other power, can you give us 
any information about the price of fuel oil? 

Mr. Bray, —I don’t think we are really in competition with fuel oil. 

President .—The only thing we wanted to know was, what was the price 
of fuel oil in Bombay? 

Mr. Bray .—It is round about Rs. 60 a ton. 

President. —Would that be c.i.f. or landed and duty paid? 

Mr. Bray. —I am afraid I cannot tell you. I have not got exact informa¬ 
tion. But the rough calculation is that with coal at Rs, 18 a ton and taking 
two tons of coal to give the same result a.s 1 ton of fuel oil you get Rs. 36 
against Rs. 50. 

Pre.sident. —There are no doubt jiartieular kinds of work in subsidiary 
industries for which oil is much the most convenient fuel. 

Mr. Bray, —There are other advantages in using oil. 

President. —At present it is not really a very important question and a 
small increase in the price of coal would probably not make very much 
difference. 

Mr. Bray. —A small increase in the price of coal*will not make much 
difference. 
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President. —I hope to get fuller information from the Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion, Bombay, about hydro-electricity. There again I have not many ques- 
tions to put to you. 

Mr. Bray. —They have been talking about oil in England in connection 
with the recent coal enquiry. 

President. —Taking the causes which have brovrght about the necessity 
for protection the position is this. In your answer to question 1 you tell us 
about the high output of 1924 “ whmh coming to a market which could not 
absorb it, this extra quantity in 1924 accelerated the fall in prices,” 

Mr. Bray. —That is so. 

President. —I was a little .surprised at that because I had not realized 
before that there had been actual over-production so to speak. 

Mr. Bray. —That is so, but I am afraid I can’t give you exact figures. 

President. —The Federation representatives told ns that according to their 
information stocks at the mines were much less now than they were in either 
November 1924 or in November 1923. Your stocks are 100,000 tons higher 
than last year. 

Mr. Bray. —100,000 ton.s is neither here nor there. By the time some of 
the coal is loaded it is nothing but slack. 

President. —Then there is no evidence of accumulation of stocks in the 
coalfields ? 

Mr. Bray. —India can absorb 18i million tons of coal. If our output goes 
up surplus raisings go into stock. 

President. —It is perfectly a practical point I am asking you. If you say 
that there was over-production in 1924 all I want to know is, if the coal was 
not absorbed where was it? 

Mr. Bray. —A good deal has already turned into dust and slack. 

President. —There is no sign in the figure of any particular accumulation 
in the mines. Are stocks higher in Calcutta for instance than is customary ? 

Mr. Bray. —A good deal of it is already lost. As you say, it ought to be 
in the return of stocks, if not there it must be somewhere. A great many of 
the concerns in view of their past experience built up huge stocks whenever 
they had a chance. The pressure of railway traffic is greatest in the early 
months of the year and I think you will find from the figures that much more 
coal was despatched in the early months of this year than ever before in the 
same period of any other year, because wagon supply was so good. 

President, —The kind of inference I should be inclined to draw from that 
would be that po,s.sibly the output of 1924 was rather greater than the actual 
consumi)tion and similarly the output of 1925 wa.s slightly lower than the 
actual consumption. 

Mr. Bray. —Possibly. 

President. —The increase in despatches rvas greater and therefore the 
stocks that have accumulated must be somewhere else. 

Mr. Bray. —I think you will find many manufacturing concerns were 
holding large stocks. 

President. —The fall in the price is not due so much to actual over pro¬ 
duction, as to the excess capacity of production combined with better facilities 
for getting the coal away? 

Mr. Bray. —Directly you get a little over-production, even a small over- 
production, there is very considerable pressure on the sellers to sell, and if 
you have free competition between the firms as there is at present, the price 
will come down anyway. The prices were very high. There has been a fall 
in the price all over the world. In India too there has been a fall. In this 
connection may I draw your attention to our answ'er to question 3? 

President. —What I was suggesting rather was that the important thing 
was not that too much coal was produced, but that it could be produced if 
there were purchasers. 
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Mr, Bray. —We can produce more coal. 

Fresvient. —That is the point. That is hanging over the market. 

Mr. Bray. —Not oidy that, but as time goes on, it will become plainer 
than ever. Now Railways take Jrd of the total production. They are 
developing their own collieries very rapidly which restricts the market for 
privately owned collieries. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you expect them to produce all the coal they require? 

Mr. Bray. —The estimated output of the railway collieries is as follows; 

Tons. 

1926 . 1,930,000 

1930 . 3,210,000 

1933 .Over 4,000,000 

Now we have another form of competition and Tatas are now selling coal. 

President, —TTnque.stionahly they have been selling considerable quantities 
of coal for some years. It is not a new thing. That came out in the steel 
enquiry in 1923. They were then selling a groat deal of their coal they raised, 
and buying a great deal of other people’s coal. 

Mr, Bray. —I should like to see that. 

President. —I think you will find it in the steel evidence. 

Mr. Bray. —They are now competing with the other privately owned 
collieries for railway contracts. 

President. —T don’t .see how it interferes with the matter. They are coal 
producers like other coal producers. 

Mr. Ginmda. —They are buying your coal and they are selling some of 
their own coal. 

President. —They are also .selling part of the coal they arc buying. They 
are not making much. 

Mr. Bray. —The fact is that they are competing. 

President. —They are merely a private firm. Also there is this to be said. 
They are absorbing the output of several other mines. I don’t see there is 
any particular inference to he drawn from that. The point is the develop¬ 
ment of railway collieries. 

Mr. Bray. —The inforejice we draw from the. development of railway 
collieries is thi.s. Railway.s are in a very exceptional position. They have 
unlimited capital. They are not exposed to the risk of losses. They are at 
the same time largo con.sunicrs. 

President. —There is no particular use in raising that point. We are not 
going to enter into the question whether railways should develo]) their own 
collieries or not. How does it affect our enquiry? 

Mr. Bray. —The more coal railw'ay produce for them.solves the less business 
there i.s for the priv.ately owned colliery. 

President. —How does that affect the propo.sal you make? 

Mr. Bray. —It is only an answer to your question. 

President. —Do you consider as your market is .steadily diminishing that 
Oovernment ought to take step.s to give you the market? 

Mr. Bray. —I am giving you that as an explanation for a fall in price. 

President. —That only means excess capacity to produce. 

Mr, Ginwala. —As railways are producing their own coal, you roust get as 
much market as possible at the other end. 

Mr. Bray. —Exactly. 

President. —I take it the depression in the shipping trade affects your 
bunkering in Calcutta as fewer skips come in 
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Mr. Bray. —I have not looked at the figures. I think it would be found 
to be so. 

President. —Unless ships burn oil, ships coining to Calcutta will bunker in 
Calcutta. As compared with the other ports in the east, Calcutta is the 
cheapest bunkering port. If they come they will bunker here I take it. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —As regards the industrial depression in India itself, what part 
of the industrial depression has affecteif the demand for coal 

Mr. Bray. —I have seen the Federation’s answer to this question. They 
talk about small industries. 

President. —They were not referring to organised industries like the Jute 
industry. They talked about the disappearance of moat of the boom indus¬ 
tries. In that sense undoubtedly there is depression, but on the other hand 
the boom industries lasted for such a short time that they hardly reached a 
stage of becoming normal. They were evanescent phenomena. 

Mr. Bray. —There is the industrial depression, great or small. 

President. —Protection for steel has increased the actual demand for 
Indian coal rather perceptibly. 

Mr. Bray. —That has become a normal market. 

President. —You were not entitled to it in 1923. Had protection been 
withheld, the market would have gone down to the extent of 1,206,000 tons as 
compared with what it is to-day. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —Assuming that they still go on producing pig iron. 

Mr. Bray. —They draw their supplies to a large extent from their own 
collieries. 

President. —Most of their collieries were producing coal before that. 

Mr, Bray. —That would have to come on to the market. 

President. —The output of their biggest collieries in the last three years 
has been less than it was in 1918-19. 

Mr. Bray. —That only emphasises the importance of getting a market for 
additional 300,000 tons. 

President.—It the railway colliery production i.s going up by that amount 
each year, it will only preserve one lot of mines for about one year and they 
go down next. 

Mr. Bray. —I know that is the serious feature of the present situation. 

President. —I don’t lay any stress on that point because it is not before 
us. What it comes to is this that the protection you ask for is not really a 
remedy for the loss from which the industry suffers; it is only an alleviation, 

Mr. Bray. —Yes, only an additional market. 

President. —As regards the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
you say in your answer to question 22 that it satisfies the second condition that 
without protection it will not develop at all, or will not develop so rapidly 
as is desirable in the national interest. In the first place my suggestion to 
that would bo that the development has already taken place and all that 
protection can do for you is to prevent the disappearance of that development. 
It does not carry you any further forward, but merely prevents you from 
sliding back. 

Mr. Bray .—It will develop with greater rapidity. 

President. —It secins to me that the industry has already developed, and 
perhaps excessively, even without protection. 

Mr. Bray. —Do you mean the railway collieries? 

President. —That is also a development of the coal mining industry, 

Mr. Bray. —Undoubtedly. 
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Commission is fully satisfied. It is really an abnormal case altogether. Pro¬ 
tection will not really promote the development of industry. 

Mr, Bray. —I .see your interpretation. The development of the industry, 
you say, has already taken place. But you cannot develop an industry with¬ 
out a market. 

President. —You have done it apparently. 

Mr. Bray. —We developed it up to a point. We want to continue the 
development. 

President. —It is not to continue the development but to mark time that 
you want protection. 

ilfr. Bray. —We advance b.y getting rid of another 200,000 or 300,000 tons 
a year. 

President. —Surely what the development which the Fiscal Commission 
were contemplating wa.s the larger use of the natural resources of the countrj 
leading to the investment of fresh capital so that these resources would be 
utilised. But in this case capital has already been invested. 

Mr. Bray. —If that is the real meaning of this, .surely it mu.st be in the 
interests of the country if the whole business is kept in the country. 

President. —That is a separate question altogether. That is not the same 
thing as develo|mient. To keep something that you have already got is not 
the same as to develop. 

Mr. Bray.—We are only trying to keep the thing we have already got 
but we are trying to get the additiojial market. 

President. —What I mean by keepiTtg what you have already got is keep¬ 
ing alive the mines that are already working, 

Mr. Bray. —We are endeavouring to do so. 

President. —That is not development. 

ilfr. Bray. —Unles.s we have a market we cannot develop. Develoi>mont, 
as a matter of fact, is going on all the time at the mines. 

President. —That is a different matter. Every mine has got to develop its 
seams, otherwise its output will steadily fall off. That again is only just 
maintaining, and does not necessarily mean to an increased production. 

Mr. Bray. —Surely unles.s we know we have a market, we will not continue 
to develop. 

President. —My suggestion to yon is that the Fiscal Commis.sion had some¬ 
thing rather different in their minds. 

Mr. Bray. —It did not apply to coal mines so much as indnstrios. 

President. —Quite, Look at the answer to que,stion 23. The quotation 
there is made from the Fiscal Coinmi.s.sion’s report. 

“ It would not be right to endeavour to procure for an industry such 
protection a.s will enable it to compete in every possible market in India, if 
this involves giving protection appreciably higher than is reciuired for its 
suc(,e,ss in the greater part of the country.” 

Mr. Bray. —Wc have answered that question. 

President. It does not answer it, doe.s it? Prima facie it i.s against 
your claim. That i.s why your attention was drawn to that. 

Mr. Bray. —Does it involve giving protection appreciably higher than is 
required for its .success in the greater part of the industry? 

Presid.ent. —As it happens you don’t require any protection in the greater 
[lart of the country. 

Mr. Bray. —No. 

President. —In principle it is just the same. 

Mr, Bray. —That is so. 
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Prendent. —If an industry requires protection to the extent of 20 per cent, 
in the greater part of the country and (say) 30 per cent, in Bombay, the com- 
jnission hold that it should not get more than 20 per cent, protection. Can you 
suggest any special reason why the principle ought not to be applied to Coal 
industry ? 

Mr, Pray. —It seems to me to he plain that 200,000 or 300,0(K) tons of 
foreign coal that is coming to this country has no business to come here. 

rK’.siderii.—That is not so on the painciple of discriminating protection. 

Mr. Bray.—Yan want to fit it in with the principles laid down by the 
Fiscal Commission? 

President.—They didn’t take the line that the imported coal has no 
business to come into the country but on the contrary held that once yon had 
protected an industry sufficiently to maintain it in the greater part of the 
country, you ought not to give additional protection to squeeze out the 
imported article everywhere. 

Mr. Pray. —That view doe.s not appeal to us. 

Prendeni .—You don’t accept that view? I agree you are not hound to 
accept it. 

Mr. Pray.—\ don’t accept it as applied to Bombay and Karachi. 

Presi'fcnf.—The Tariff Board didn’t propose protection for steel sufficiently 
high to enable Indian steel to compete in Boraba,v or Burma. The whole 
point is this. India is a very largo country, though not so big as the United 
States of America. Even when the protective movement was strongest in 
AniPrinn. they didnH protect piff iron to the extent necessnry to keep iiTiport* 
ed pig iron out of California. The principle is the .same in India. 

Mr. Bray. —They have done so since. 

Prc.iidcmf.—Not ns regards pig iron, but possibly as regards steel. 

Mr. Prny.—T don’t know whether it is a direct or an indirect answer to 
the question. The Coal industry is in such .a position that we must take care 
of every market within onr reach. 

Prexident.—U comes to this, does it not? If there were not this excess 
productive capacity, the price would he suhsfnntially higher and the industry 
would he well off. Then it would not he necessary to ask for an exceptional 
measure. 

Mr. Pray. —Except, as I say, an outlet for coal is just as important to ns 
sometimes as price. 

President. —Are not they closely connected? 

Mr. Pray. —They are very closely connected. 

President. —If you did not want the output so badly, the price would he 
higher. 

Mr. Pray. —Owing to the increa.sed output, lower costs would he the result. 

President. —That leads up to the 3rd condition laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission. “ The industry must be one which will eventually he able to face 
world competition without protection.” 

Toil say you can. 

Mr. Pray. —T think we can. 

PreMdent .—In what sense? This is one of the fundamental principles laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Pray. —Once we have got the market, we can take care of it. We 
have seen exactly what has happened in Colombo, When the embargo was put 
on shipments to foreign ports, South African coal got into Colombo and Indian 
coal is finding it exceedingly difficult to get back. If we get hack to Colombo, 
it is possible that we could hold that market. If we displace the African 
coal in Bombay, we can keep Bombay even without protection. But I don’t 
think we can do it at present. 
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President. —It is very important that we should get quite clear about it. 
Are you asking this duty as a permanent measure or as a temporary measuM 
intended to meet a temporary emergency? Is it your case that the neceasiw 
for protection will disappear when you have once got the control over the 
market and got people reaccnstomed to Bengal coal and so on? Bo you think 
then you would probably hold it without duty? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. In that connection I think the Grading Board will be of 
assistance. 

President. —I hope so. 

Mr. Bray. —It is dependent on a proper wagon supply. Without a proper 
wagon supply we cannot ship the quality of coal that the buyer wants in 
Bombay. 

President. —Supposing the duty were imposed for a limited period, what 
would you suggest in that connection? 

Mr. Bray. —Five years. 

Preside.nt. —In two years Bouth Africa seems to have got a firm hold of 
your overseas markets; why do you want five years? 

Mr. Bray. —The embargo made it easy for them. 

President. —There was no embargo in Bombay. We ai'e talking of 
Bombay. 

Mr. Bray. —But shipments were made to Bombay under license. It was a 
question of railway transport. 

President. —Let me again draw your attention to this that at that time 
46,000 tons of coal went hy sea and 968,000 by rail. 

Mr. Bray. —That accounts for the diflficulty of shipping coal. 

President. —The period scorns to be long. 

Mr. Bray. —You have asked me to give you a period and I said five years. 
It doesn’t mean that I don’t think it could not be done in less time. I think 
it can. 

President. —The question I put was one which was natural in the oircura- 
stances, viz., that Soutli African coal appeared to have got hold of all the 
markets in a very short time. 

Mr. Bray. —They made very great efforts. They organised themselves very 
well indeed for that purpo,sc. I should think that the general feeling of 
our members would he that they would like to have a period of five years. 
There is also the general feeling that it could be done in less than five 
years. 

President. —If any mistake is made you would rather have it made in the 
period being more generous thaji in the period being restricted. 

Mr. Bray. —I can hardly answer the question put in that way. 

Mr. Bray. —For Bombay and Karachi business is being done at Rs. 16-4-0 
and Rs. 16-8-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is that c.i.f. ? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes, 

Mr. Oimcala.. —That is nearly equivalent to Rs. 18. 

Mr. Bray. —Tf you take the difference between Rs. 16-8-0 and Rs. 18-0-0 
which is my price, you can get .some idea as to what f. o. r. price a seller can 
get for his coal. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is it since the reduction of freight from Rs. 8-4-0 to 
Rs. 6-4-0? 

Mr. Bray. —Quite recently, last month. 

President. —What Mr. Ginwala wants is what is the proper freight to 
take ? 

Mr. Bray. —I cannot give you the exact freight rate. It is other people’s 
business. It leaves at the pithead I might say from Rs. 5 to Rs. 5-8-0 a ton 
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which shows that the seller, situated as he was, was willing to sell that parti*- 
cular cargo to Bombay at that very low price. 

President. —You will send as a statement about these prices? 

Mr. Bray. —I don’t propose to, because I cannot of my own knowledge. 

President. —I thought I understood you to say that the members of the- 
Association would have no objection. I suggested that it was not necessary 
to disclose the names of particular mines. 

Mr. Bray. —I will see them agaii^* 

Mr. Oinwala. —We want evidence of actual transactions, 

Mr. Bray. —That is an actual transaction, Rs. 16-4 to Rs. 16-8. 

President. —The only definite information we have got for Jharia coal is 
that given by the Federation on page 16 of their pamphlet. They don’t say 
selected Jharia. They say first class Jharia. Perhaps you could tell us what 
it is. 

Afr. Bray. —It is selected Jharia. 

President. —That would be selected Jharia? 

Atr. Bray. —Yos. The price for selected Jharia was Rs. 18-8-0 in July 
1925. It has come down since. Of course there has not been much business 
done. 

President. —I know. 

Mr. Bray. —If you go back to the statement we sent in you can easily 
calculate what Rs. 18-8-0 is made up of. 

President. —Rs. 12 is what we agreed to take as the figure for transport 
charges. But Rs. 11-4-0 is what you gave. 

Mr. Bray. —I should like to explain here. As regards the wastage it is 
a very variable item. Insurance varies for each port and in some cases 
sellers are content to pay their agents out of the price they receive for their 
coal. I am trying to explain the differences—the way we made np these two 
figures. 

President. —Wo cannot proceed except on some sort of a basis. 

Air. Bray. —It all depends on what you like to include. 

President. —The chief supplementary information we are anxious to get 
is the 0 . i. f. prices at Bombay, Karachi, Madras and Rangoon for Indian 
coal. Selected Jharia and Dishergarh are the ones in which you are chiefly 
interested. 

Mr. Bray. —Might I send you a statement showing the prices at the four 
ports anti the items that we put into each?* 

President. —We have got the details which go to make up the transport 
charges. What we want to know is tho c. i. f. price at which business is done. 
The evidence about Rangoon and Madras is of great imiiortance as showing 
what would happen under the protective duty in Bombay and Karachi? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —So to speak you have already got protection at Rangoon and 
Madras. 

Mr. Bray. —How? 

President. —Because you have got a reduction in transport charges amount¬ 
ing to more than Rs. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Bray. —I follow. 

President. —Therefore you are in as strong a position in those ports as 
you would be in Bombay and Karachi with the duty. Therefore what 
happens at Rangoon and Madras is very good evidence to show what is likely 
to happen in Bombay. 

Mr. Bray. —I know what will happen. 

President. —Try and see what I am after. You said that there would be 
no increase in price. The answer is that conditions in Madras and Rangoon 
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are comparable to what the position at Bombay will be with the duty. What 
does the Indian producer do under these circumstances? They are both big 
markets and therefore considerable quantities of coal are affected. That gives 
you an idea as to what would happen. That is why I am anxious to get 
the c. i. f. prices. 

Mr. Bray.—Am I clear about the duty? If the duty were put on imported 
coal, it would not affect our price in Bombay. 

Pre-sideaf.—That is wh,at you say. l^un trying to get evidence in support 
of that. 

Mr. Bray .—We imrst add to our price the extra amount of sea freight. 

Brc.rident .—The point is this. If you can give me the c. i.f. price at which 
busines.s is actually done at Madras .and Bnngoou, that is very good evidence. 
T can then arrive, by deducting the transport charges, at the pithead price at 
which coal is sold. 

Mr. Bray .—I see the point. 

Bre-ndent .—It will enable the Board to get a fair idea as to what the 
producer is likely to do as regard.s the price of coal after he gets the duty, 
because he already has in Madras and Rangoon the advantage over imported 
coal which the duty is intended to give him in Bombay and Karachi, and that 
is why we a.sk yon to let us have, if possible not only the c. i. f. prices at 
Bombay and Karachi hut also the c. i. f. prices at Madras and Rangoon. 

Mr. Bray .—The difficulty about that is that very little coal i.s shipped to 
Rangoon and Madra.s except under contracts made some time ago. You 
want actual prices at which business is done. 

Fresident.—Js all the coal that is going to Madras and Rangoon going 
under contract.?? 

Mr. Bray .—Moat of it that goes to Burma is for the Burma Railways. 
The pri(!e was fixed a long time ago. Then the freight rates were much greater 
than they are at pre.sent. 

President .—Has next ye.ar’.s contract already been entered into? 

Mr. Bray. —No, they are asking for tenders. The freight rates will be 
less than they are under thi.s year’s contract. 

Mr, Ginxvala .—What sort of quotations? 

Mr. Bray .—They are asking for quotation f. o. b. Calcutta and alter¬ 
natively c. i. f. Rangoon. I am very anxious to give you the information 
you want but T want to give it to you in a form which will be useful to 
you. 

rrenident .—We have already got the transport charges. If we can get the 
c, i. f. prices at Rangoon and Madras, we can calculate the price you get at 
the pithead. 

Mr. Bray .—All our calculations are m.ade on the pithead price. 

President .—We want c. i. f. prices on which business is actually done in 
Madras and Rangoon. 

Mr. Bray .—I see' wbat you want.* 

Presidertt .—Before I go on to the main points, there is just one small point 
I want to draw your attention to, and that is this. The total imports for 
domestic consumption in Bombay and Karachi are very much smaller than 
they look at first sight. For one thing the return of coal bunkered at Bombay 
iuclude.s only Tiidian coal. In the first eight months of the current year the 
amount of foreign coal bunkered at Bombay was 88,000 tons; at this rate it 
would come to 1.33,000 tons a year. To that yon have got to add 64,000 tons 
of Indian coal bunkered hi 1924-25. The total imports of foreign coal by sea 
come to 289,000 tons. In the re-exports is included a good deal of buJiker 
coal which is transhipped. Probably throe-fourths of the re-exyjorts would be 
bunker coal which would be transhipped. The remainder which was bunkered 
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would be landed. It is only half the coal imported into Bombay that will be 
used for domestic consumption in Bombay. 


Mr. Bray .—I follow. 

President .—As regards Karachi, the position is much worse. Out of the 
total imports of 180,000 tons, Bengal and foreign, I think that the 
consumption there is not more than 60,000 tons. The final result is that the 
net amount you can get at is a little ^ore than 200,000 tons. 

Mr. Bray .—I have not put the figure higher than 200,000 to 300,000 tons. 

Pre.sulent .—I am not suggesting that you have. IT you don’t raise the 
price you can get a good deal of the bunkering trade anyhow. 


Mr. Bray .—That is our estimate of the situation. 

President .—I did not know until very recently that the coal bunkered at 
Bombay ns shewn in the returns was only Indian coal. 

Mr. Bray .—I may say in your conversations with the Indian Mining 
Federation you consistently talk about 500,000 tons. 

President .—It is their figure. We pointed out to them that their figure 
seemed to be very high but for purposes of discussion as they would not 
admit that, one had to use their figure. I quite understand that your position 


is dift’erent. 

Mr. Bray.—Our po.sition .seems to be different in another respect. They 
seem to be anxious to benefit by the import duty in price. They seem to be 
anxious to take one or two rupees per ton out of the import duty. We are 
not proposing to do anything of the kind. 

President .—The real question is not what you intend but whether you 
c.an do it. 

Mr Bray —Yes. At the moment as a result of keen competition 
the different firms, coal is sold at Bombay at Rs. 16-4-0 and Rs. 16-8-0 which 
leaves the producer hardly his raising cost. 

President.—Now I want to get to my final point whmh is in some respects 
riant, of all This morning I put you the Federation’s figure- 

17 a ton c. i. f. 


the most important of all. This morning I put you 

that the Indian producer ought to bo able to sell at about Ks. , , , 

Bombay. That only loaves the producer R.s. 5 a ton at the pithead, but as 
soon as the Grading Board begins to work early in January, it would leave 
him as much as Rs. 5-12-0. 


Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

J'crsii/r/if.— According to the evidence we have had, it i.s apparent that the 
Indian producer is prepared to go down to a price which only leaves him 
Us. 5-4-0 or even less than that. 

Mr. Bray .—He niii.st find an outlet for his coal. 

President .—But then the point is rather this that with the Grading 
Board’.s certificate you ought gradually to be able to displace South African 
coal without protection, 

Mr. Bray. _T think I have already admitted that we hope to do that. 

President.—Xt Rs. 17 a ton you have got an advantage, after the coal is 
actually landed, of Rs. 1-8-0 a ton over Natal coal. 

Mr. Bray.—I would like to stick to the table which we have given on 
page 4 of tile Memorandum. 

President —T am not on the quastion of what advantages you have. I am 
only looking at it from the point of view of the consumer. If Natal coal is 
sold at Rs. 18 you are prepared to sell at Rs. 17 a ton and as the Natal coal 
pavs a duty of 8 annas, you will have an advantage of Es. 1-8-0. As I 
pointed out from January onward.s you will have Rs. .5-12-0 at the pithc.nd and 
with the certificate given by the Grading Board you ought to be able to 
displace South African coal gradually without protection. 
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Mr. Sray.—Yes, unless the buyer continues to think that Natal coal is 
'better than Indian. 

President. —The buyer has no interests in his prejudice so to apeak. I 
take it that he is not a malicious person. He merely prefers South African to 
Indian coal because he honestly thinks so. 

Mr. Pray. —^He considers it to be the cheapest and best. 

President. —Naturally it comes to thsi. According to the Coal Committee, 
provided the coal is up to sample there is precious little in it. 

Mr. Bray. —But we have still to overcome the prejudice. 

President. —Quite. I take it that the position of the Mining Association 
•was that although that might happen gradually, the process would be slow. 

Mr. Bray. —^It is proving very slow. 

President. —You would like to have something more done. 

Mr. Bray. —^Yes. 

President. —But for the existence of the feeling in the mind of the Bombay 
consumer that South African coal is better, you could realise at Bombay in 
competition with Natal Rs. 18 a ton, because the eight-anna duty would 
counter-balance any slight real difference in favour of Natal whatever it might 
'be. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —In that case the producer would he able to realise os much as 
Rs. 6-12-0 at the pithead. So what it conms to is this, if there were no preju¬ 
dice there would be no need for protection. 

Mr. Bray. —No, if there weren’t. 

President. —That i.s to .say, at the price at whi<;h the producer would be 
able to sell, he would be already holding the Bombay market. 

3{r. Bray. —A’es. I was going to say it all depends on how far the South 
African seller is prepared to come down. He has his s\irplus production. 

President. —He may cut hi.s price a bit in the other markets at Colombo 
and Singapore rather than do it here. A .smaller out might be more effoctii'e 
in those place.?. 

Mr. Bray. —I do not know what price he gets in his own country. He 
raises more coal than he wants. He must find an outlet for it. He is exactly 
in the same po.sition as we are in. Wc are trying to shut him out. We can¬ 
not send Coal to South Africa. 

President. —If it he the case, that the need for protection arises out of pre¬ 
judice, it is Important for us to consider how it originated, that is why we 
put that question in the questionnaire—how far the feeling in the mind of the 
consumer was jnstifietl by the condition and quality of the coal actually sent? 

Mr. Bray. —The coal exporter has been under con.siderable disadvantages. 
He had to load his steamer in a reasonable time. Tie could never rely on a 
proper supply of wagons till this year. It was almost impossible to Idad a 
cargo from one colliery. There were few collieries which could load a cargo 
in a reasonable time. The loading of a steamer might .sometimes have taken 
a fortnight. So, in the conditions that then existed, a cargo was supplied 
from usually, .5 or 6 collieries. It was a mixed cargo. Under the Grading 
Board, the purchaser will have the opportunity of selecting his collierie.s and 
his grade, and those particular collieries will get preference for shipment. 
They will get a preferential supply of wagons. The prejudice was created by 
the mixed cargo, and we cafinot overcome this prejudice until the consumers 
h.ave had these graded cargos. 

President. —I see you attribute it to this mixed cargoes which were sent in 
the early days after the war. 

Mr. Bray. —That is the general statement. 

President. —Do you think that it was definitely in those years 1919-20 and 
,1920-21 that the prejudice arose? 
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Mr. Bray. —Tho Bombay buyers have already said so. 

President. —It is a fact that prejudice exists. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President.—As far as you know, it did not exist before. 

Mr. Bray. —No. It undoubtedly was created by the quality of the coal 
that was shipped. 

President. —But then there is a diAcuIty there. In those two years very 
little coal went to Bombay by sea and a very large amount went by rail. 

Mr. Bray. —I would not like to be pinned down to those particular years. 
It could be traced to the days when shipments were more freely made to 
Bombay, 

President.— 968,000 tons went by rail and 45,000 tons by sea, so that at 
the time when the prejudice arose they were getting a great bulk of their 
supplies by rail and not by sea. 

Mr. Bray.—l do not know. Tho prejudice is there as you say. The 
Bombay buyer has in the past had some mixed cargoes. 

President. —What I am suggesting to you is that there is a good deal more 
than that. I think that in every enquiry that the Board have made, witnesses 
have spoken of the great deterioration which took place in the quality of 
Bengal and Bihar coal at the end of and just after the war. In the steel 
enquiry, the paper enquiry and the cement enquiry, there was always the 
same complaint. 

Mr. Braj/.—How could that be? 

President.—It is not a question of how could it be. It is a question of 
what it was. If you look at our Steel Report you vvill see between 1916-17 and 
1921-22 the increase in tho quantity of coal required per ton of pig iron and 
per ton of coke. 

Mr. Bray. —The Steel Company of which .you are .speaking had that matter 
under their own control. They had their own collieries. 

President.—A very large proportion of coal which they used was coal pur¬ 
chased under contracts. Apparently the quality of the coal bought under 
contracts was not satisfactory. 

Mr. Bray. —I could only put the blame on the buyer. Tata’s were getting 
the quality 4ey bought. They may have been using a larger proportion of 
purchased coal than their own. As regards paper mills and other concerns, if 
they had gone to the right colliery, they would have got the right quality. 

President.—From everything that has come to my knowledge it appears 
that during those years there was almost univer,sal di.ssatisfaotion with the 
quality. 

Mr. Bray, —T consider then that we have found a remedy. I hope that 
those buyers, mills and steel companies, will make use of the Grading Board. 
If they do that, there will be no difficulty. 

President.— 1 think you are mi.ssing my point. What I a,m leading up to 
is that, in so far as the industry itself is resiionsible for this prejudice, you 
cannot reasonably ask Government to come to its rescue. 

Mr. Bray. —The coal industry must take part of the responsibility. The 
Railways also must take part of it. You see the Bombay consumer wants a 
cargo. The seller on this side is anxious to send. it. Working under present 
conditions, that coal can be loaded from one colliery or two collieries. Selected 
Jharia can be sent. Dishergarh can be sent. The steamer can he Jofided in a 
reasonable time. Under the conditions that existed in 1922 and 1923, it was 
impossible. 

President.—1 have already pointed out that at the time when the pre¬ 
judice arose, coal was goiug by rail and not by sea. 

Mr. Bray. —In that case, it was not coming from the right colliery. 
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President. —The oomplaiut of the Bombay consumer was that he was not 
supplied what he was promised. 

Mr. Bray. —If he says that, T cannot say anything. 

President. —He has no interest in buying South African coal, if it does not 
pay him. It is only that he honestly thinks that it is better. 

Mr. Bray. —We have found a remedy for that I think. We have to get 
rid of the prejudice. We are simply gating back to the same question. 

President. —Why then ask for another remedy? I am perfectly ready to 
hear anything you can urge before us, and that is that it is not really the 
coal industry that ought to be blamed for the existence of the prejudice. 
Oircumstonee.s at the time were such that the coal industry could not help 
itself. 

Mr. Bray. —That is so. 

President. —What you have said about the difi&culty of shipment coal has a 
very direct bearing on the subject, but my point there is that more coal was 
going by rail than hy sea. 

Mr. Bray. —But the evidence you have taken is that the dissatisfaction was 
with the railborne coal. 

President. —Pardon me, it w.as your statement and that of the Federation 
that the prejudice arose during the immediate post war period owing to 
mixed cargoes. 

Mr. Jiray. —I don’t think it arose then; I say it probably existed then and 
that mixed cargoes created the prejudice. 

President. —How can it bo so? There were very few cargoes going during 
the years immediately after the war, and more was going by rail and very 
little by sea. 

Mr. Bray. —I can’t say. There should have been no prejudice against rail- 
borne coal. If the coal had been bought from the proper colliery there could 
have been no cause for complaint. 

President. —The evidence taken hy the Coal Committee was to the effect, I 
think, that the consumer could not rely upon getting what he paid for. 

Mr. Bray, —If the consumer bought coal from a selected Jharia colliery 
by rail, he could not help getting it. 

President. —I am afraid they did not get it, apparently at a time when 
the great bulk of the coal was travelling by rail. 

Mr. Bray. —ff he bought selected Jharia by rail he must get it. The 
Grading Board will now see to that for them. 

President. —Are there not cases where the Bombay consumer could not get 
what he actually asked for and paid for? 

Mr. Bra?/,—Under the old s.ystem, yes. But if he buys from such a colliery 
he takes that risk. 

President. —I don’t think he takes that risk if the seller guarantees that 
it is selected Jharia. The responsibility rests with the seller. I fully recog¬ 
nize that it is hard on those who do business honestly if their reputation is 
affected by what other j)eople do, but still in the interest of the consumer in 
Bombay it is a little hard on him because he wa.s not supidied with what he 
was told he would got to compel him to buy in India. 

Mr. Bray. —It is more a (juestiou of fact than anything else, the prejudice 
is there. 

President. —The difficulties that the applicants for protection have got to 
meet is that, in so far as the existence of this prejudice is due to the condi¬ 
tion and quality of the coal which w'as supiilied to Bombay and Karachi, to 
that extent it is their own business to overcome that prejudice now that they 
have been given a rebate ujider a Grading Board. 
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Mr. B/'di/.—Yes, that is what the Coal Committee said. But I can’t see 
how South African coal is to he excluded unless we can get some measure of 
protection for some time? 

President. —You are going on the principle that it. ought to be completely 
shut out. I don’t find any clear justification for that. Another 100,000 tons 
in Bombay would give you the .same percentage of the consumption as you 
had before the war. 

Mr. Bray. —I cannot help thinkir^i; that it is something like the Safe¬ 
guarding of Industries. 

President. —What we are called upon to recommend is discriminating pro¬ 
tection and that is why we are always referring to the conditions laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission. On the principle of out and out protection you 
could go the whole hog and imported coal ought to he shut out altogether, but 
under the principle of discriminating iirotection each case has to be examined 
on its own merits under the conditions laid down to see whether it i.s a .suitable 
case. 

Mr. Bray. —Well, the necessity exists. The Indian coal trade at present 
needs all the markets it can get. 

President. —I compared the .statistics for 1920, with the .statistic^ for 1924 
and found that in the latter year there were, I think, over 200 collieries which 
were iiroduoing coal in 1924 and not producing coal in 1920, and they pro¬ 
duced about 2 million tons. 

Mr. Bray. —The Coal Committee dealt with that. You have a very different 
state of things to-day. 

President. —So that there is a biggish development of new mines by people 
who no doubt hoped to make a profit. If that is the case, can Government 
be fairly asked to help them. 

Mr. Bray. —There ha.s been over-production, but these have been second 
class collieries for the most part. 140 collieries have closed down in the last 
two years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your case is this, as far as I can understand it, that this 
ducy of Re. 1-8-0 you are asking for will not go into the pocket of the 
colliei’iesP 

3Ir. Bray. —No. We are just as much concerned in finding an outlet for 
our coal, 

Mr. Ginwala. —And your main object is not so much to get Be. 1-8-0 but 
to shut out foreign coal, especially South African coal, which competes in 
this country ? 

Mr. Bray.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That being so, your application is really not like an ordi¬ 
nary application for protection F 

Mr. Bray. —I feel like a free trader masquerading as a protectionist! 

Mr. Ginwala. —If we are asked to deal with it as an ordinary application 
for protection, the first objection would be that you already have 96 per cent, 
of the market and that you are not entitled to protection merely to get the 
remaining 5 per cent. 

Mr. Bray. —No, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your idea is that even if it costs the consumer a little more 
than what he is paying now, there is no reason why he should use South 
African coal. 

Mr. Bray, —No. We say use Indian coal. If there is a little difference in 
quality you must put up with that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —One point that requires a little bit of consideration is this. 
Assuming that you got this extra duty of Re, 1-8-0, we must be satisfied that 
it would fulfil your expectations, that is to say, that it would enable you to 
capture this additional market. You remember the South African Coal Com- 
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mission. The impression left on my mind after reading it is that they regard 
the Bombay market and Aden and Colombo markets as legitimate markets for 
South African coal. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes, that is what they say. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They say that these markets roughly amount to about 2 
million tons of coal and iji order to capture those markets they suggest certain 
measures to be adopted. 

Mr. Bray. —^They gave a rebate on mil freight. 

Mr. (rinimla, —Assuming that it is the intention of South Africa to retain 
these markets which they consider as their legitimate market, would it not 
follow that even if you got this duty of Re. 1-8-0 extra, they would still com¬ 
pete against you by reducing the price and prevent you from regaining the 
market ? 

3fr. Bray. —They can only do that by reducing their railway freight or the 
price they can get for their coal or both. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As.suming that the South African Government is at the 
back of the competitors, is it unlikely that they might continue to cut down 
prices and prevent you from getting the benefit of this duty? In that case 
either you must ask for more duties or you must he prepared to cut down your 
prices. Leave alone the question of more duties which will mean another 
enquiry. 

Mr. Bray. —We would not be prepared to ask for more duties. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the South African Government gave a bounty 
what would you do ? 

Mr. Bray.—We will deal with that situation when it arises. 

Mr. Ginwala.' —Your opinion then, I take it, is that South African coal 
cannot afford to pay this additional duty of Re. 1-8-0 and still compete against 
youf 

Mr. Bray. —It it does, they mu.st he selling at a loss. 

Air. Ginwala. —And w^e must assume that they are not willing to sell nt a 
loss, is that your viewF 

Mr. Bray. —I .should think so. 

Mr. Ginwala, —As regard.s this prejudice, W'heii do you think this prejudice 
really came into play against youp 

Air. Bray. —We made shipments to Bombay off and on for a long time and 
I think there has always been a certain amount of prejudice against mixed 
cargoes. At the same time I think the coal shipper i,s entitled to a certain 
amount of sympathy owing to tho difficult conditions under which ships were 
loaded in past years by reason of the uncertain and short wagon supply. 

Air. Ginwala. —It began to take effect on a considerable scale about 1922, 
did it notp 

Air. Bra-y. —You moan on the members of the Association? 

President. —Tho total amount of foreign coal imported into Bombay in 
1920-21 was 43,000 tons and it was over a million tons when the prejudice 
became effective. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The South African Coal Commission sat at the end of 1920 
and it reported some time iix 1921, but the South African Coal Grading Bill 
wa.s actually passed in 1922. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

Air. Ginwala. —Would not that to some extent account for tho prejudice 
getting est,ab]i.shed P You had the Bombay market before, the South African 
coal had also their foreign markets. 

Air. Bray. —Yes, they liad just the same trouble as we experienced. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But it appears from tho Coal Commission’s Reijort that 
there was a sort of prejudice more or less against South African coal. Then 
tho South African Grading Board enabled them to come in. Your coal was 
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not then graded, would it not follow that the Bombay consumer then began 
to say that the South African coal was graded while the Bengal coal was not, 
and apart from any other consideration, they began to take South African 
coal. 

Mr. Bray. —I think we have already got as far as that. He gets graded 
ooal from South Africa; he will shortly get graded coal from India now, 

Mr., Oinwala. —I mean as the position stood then. Is it not a fact that 
the South African coal came to be graded just at about the time it began to 
come into serious competition with the Bengal coal. 

Mr. Bray. —That is true. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even before the South African Coal Grading Bill was passed 
there was some sort of grading arrangement I understand, among 9 collieries 
“ to ensure that the collieries furnisli coal which is up to the calorific standard 
required and which is also satisfactory in respect of freedom from^ shale, 
pyrites and duff ” (i)age 20, paragraph 93 of South African Coal Commission’s 
Report, 1921). 

Mr. Bray. —May I just draw your attention to paragraph 12 of that Report. 
They say “ Evidence has been led before the Commission to show that the 
insufficiency of railway facilities was an important contributory cause of the 
slow growth of the South African coal industry.” . . . “ The Coimnissiou 

has it in evidence, however, that the railway facilities have been considerably 
increased.” 

Mr. Ginwala.—That also would naturally give the South African seller of 
coal some advantage over you. So it seems to me that what has really caused 
this prejudice may be the absence of any coal grading arrangement in this 
country, as against the existence of it in South Africa. 

Mr. Bray.—Yea, mixed cargoes. If you send cargoes from the proper col¬ 
liery you get proper quality, but if you send mixed cargoes from mixed seams 
you create a prejudice against yourself. 

Mr. Ginwala.—'With regard to this grading of coal you know that in South 
Africa it is compulsory, so far as export is concerned. Would you be in 
favour of compulsion in thi.s country P 

Mr. Bray. —No. I am already committed to the other opinion. As a 
matter of fact in this country there are great advantages to be granted to the 
exporter of graded coal, these rebates we were speaking of. If a seller does 
not grade his coal ho does not get this rebate. He is at a disadvantage of 
12 annas a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If a duty is put he does not care if there is no rebate on 
freights at all. He may take advantage of the duty to send anything he likes. 

Mr. Bray. —I can’t imagine any buyer in Bombay buying any ungraded 
coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Here is the Bombay consumer accustomed to get only coal 
which is graded from South Africa. He says to himself ” I am quite safe; 
every ton of coal comes graded but here in this case I am not ”. 

Mr. Bray. —After January we would be able to do exactly the same thing 
with Indian cool. He will have a list showing the graded coal and he will say 
“ I want a cargo of selected Jharia coal ” and the Grading Board will see 
that he gets it. If a colliery does not get its coal graded, it does not get the 
benefit of the 12 annas rebate on freight. 

Mr. Oinwala. —He will be at a disadvantage of 12 annas compared with the 
graded coal? 

Mr. Bray. —Graded coal would jjrobably he of a betfler quality because all 
coal of good quality would go on the grading list. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I don’t know. It may or may not be. If the Bombay 
consumer is going to be compelled more or less to use Indian coal and he may 
say “ put me in the same position as the South African coal.” 

Mr. Bray. —That is what we are doing. 
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Mr. Oinwala. —You are not. There it is compulsory, here it is not. 

President. —What Mr. Ginvvala means is that the export of ungraded coal 
from South Africa is impossible. 

Mr. Bray. —T quite understand that, but what I say is that the buyer will 
only buy graded coal. He may buy ungraded coal if offered, but he won’t 
offer the price he pays for graded coal. 

Presiduht. —Did the Association as body consider the question? . 

Mr. Bray. —Not on that particular aspect. 

President. —We put the question to the Federation in the questionnaire, 
but T don’t think we put the que.stlon to the As.sociation.■ 

Mr. Bray. —That was very carefully considered by the Coal Committee. 

President. —I know it was. 

Mr. Ginienla.- —I have [Jut the question as it strikes me and it seems to me 
that there i.s a real difficulty. 

Mr. Bray.—T am afraid T can’t see it, because it Ls not in the interest of 
the coal industry—or in the interest of anybody—that ungraded coal or in¬ 
ferior coal should be .sold. You will find that biiyer.s everywhere want to know 
what they are going to got. Now-a-days they buy coal 1)3' its name not know¬ 
ing very much about the grade. 

Mr. Ginirala. —You ha\'e .suggested that if this additional duty of Re. 1-8-0 
is inipo.sed, the pritai to tho (.‘onsumer will not rise in Bombay. 

Mr. Bray. —I hope not. 

Mr. Ginu'ala. —The I'eason being that he would not have to pay anything 
more than for tho South African coal. 

Mr. Bray. —That is what wc think. We have already stated that I think. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That assume.s main" things, does it not? First of all,_ I 
have pointed out to you that tho South African coal may come down in price 
but we have also to assume that your sea freight will not rise. 

Mr. Bray. —If our sea freight rise.s South African sea freight rises. If 
we pay 10 shillings they pay 10 shillings. 

Mr. Ginu’ula.—And we must also assume that your pithead price will not 
rise ? 

3/r. Bray.—It is very difficult to talk of the pithead price. Since the 
wages were put up tliey have remained fairlj’ steady. Pithead prices vary 
from colliery to collieiy. 

Mr. Ginwahi. —I was just trying to point out that we have to assume that 
several of these factors will remain constant. 

Mr. Bray. —Raising co.st will remain constant. We can’t assume that 
steamer freight will remain constant, 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have just now stated that these transport facilities are 
now adequate. 

Mr. Bray. —I think if j'ou assume the raising cost as Bs. 6 for Jharia and 
Rs. 6 for Ranigunge j'ou w’ould not be far out. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Not only that, but we must keep them at that. 

Mr. Bray. —How can we possibly do that? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would it be safe to assume that these prices will remain 
where they are? 

Mr. Bray. —Colliery costs will remain where they are. They won’t go down 
and I don’t think they will rise much. I cannot guarantee that the steamer 
freight and the railway freight will remain the same. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We must also assume that there will be no deterioraiton in, 
the facilities for transport. 

Mr. Bray. —I caxr’t tell jmu. 
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Mr. Oiiumla, —We must assume that, because one of the complaints of the 
Bombay consumer was that he could not get his coal in time. 

Mr. Bray. —One of the Coal Committee’s recommendations was that prft. 
fere)ice should be given to .shipment coal, and with a preference surely ship¬ 
ments will he facilitated. 

Mr. Gimrala. —Your answer must be, “ yes. I am of opinion that these 
things will remain constant.” 

Mr.tBraj/. —I cannot say that the Steamer freight will be constant. 

Mr. Giiumla. —Can we a.ssume that sea freight would relatively remain tha 
same for South Africa and India? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginmila. —With regard to the other two points, viz., pithead price and 
tran.sport facilities, will it be safe to as.sume that they would remain the same? 

Mr. Bray. —I think so, hut I cannot guarantee railway wagons. 

Pie-tidfiit. —A good deal of money has been spent in the lost year or two 
on the improvement of railways, so we could take it that it would remain the 
same until there has been a bigger burden thrown on the railways. 

Mr. Bray. —Then there will be more improvement. 

President. —But there is no reason to think that the railway position would 
get worse. 

Mr. Bray. —I think not. At any rate railways are hopeful and they are 
handling their traffic better. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your contention is that, if you get this duty, you ought to 
be able to get this market, and you say there is no reason why it should be in 
foreign hands. We have dealt with that point. Then you also claim that if 
you get this additional market, it would help the Coal industry. 

Mr. Bray .—Yes. 

Mr. Giuwala. —T think you said that it would enable you to keep up your 
production if not in(!rease it. 

Mr. Bray. —T think it would help in more directions than one. The Port 
Trust are more anxious to get more traffic through the Kidderpore docks. 
Any additional coal traffic i.s welcome to them. Bailways will get their freight 
on coal. The money that goes out now will remain in the country. 

Mr. Ginivala. —Except the sea freight, the rest will remain in the country. 

Mr. Bray. —Only a part of it will go out of the country. 

Mr. Ginwala, —How would it affect your other foreign markets? 

Mr. Bray. —If the coal trade had this additional outlet? It is quite true 
that if you push the South African coal out of Bombay, it would make the 
competition in Colombo fiercer. On the other hand it would put the Coal Com¬ 
panies in a better position to deal with that competition. 

Mr. Ginivala. —What I want to know is: if you capture that market, would 
it enable you to meet competition better in the other markets? 

Mr. Bray. —Anything that you do to help the collieries enables them to 
meet foreign competition better in the neutral ports. We are very anxious 
to get back the Colombo market. Collieries are quite willing to sell at cost 
price for a time in order to get the market. I think we shall get it in time, 
but it is hard work. 

Mr. Gimvala. —Supposing we recommended the imposition of this duty, 
would you suggest that the duty should be levied on South African coal or on 
all coal except that from the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Bray. —I cannot. A discriminating duty would be difficult. 

President. —In your memorandum it is suggested that a duty should be 
imposed on all coal. 

Mr. Bray. —As regards British coal, if you levied a duty on it, so far as I 
understand the case, it will only be taking it from one pocket and putting it 
into another. 
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President. —It does not mean that. It means the British Government pay* 
the Indian Government. 

Mr. Bray. —If that is the situation, I must leave to other people to deal 
with it. To Mr. Ginwala’s question, we suggested that it should be applied 
to all coal. 

Mr. Ginv)ala. —-You would not have it this way “ on all coal except the coal 
from the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. Bray. —I think if you put an iiSport duty, you must put it on jill coal. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Because I understood you to say “ that the coal from the 
United Kingdom will come whatever the duty may he.” 

Mr. Bray. —I think it will. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That i.s a special clas.s of coal. 

Mr. Bray. —Welsh coal is a special coal. 

President. —You have got this passage: “ With cheap steamer freight from 
the United Kingdom and better quality coal, there is the iros,sibility that' some 
of it, at any rate, would be coal from the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. Bray. —That i.s a distinct possibility. 

President. —That would very likely be cheap North Country coal. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. I do not know how far the India Office would wish to 
interfere on a que,stion of this sort. 

President. —Wo have got to deal with the question of imports into India. 
It does not matter where they come from. 

.11)'. Bray. —I don’t know how far they could put import dutie.s agiunst us 
if we put import dutie.s again.st them. 

Mr. Ginivala. —In the ca.se of steol, for instance, we didn’t fix different 
duties with reference to steel from different countries, but what we did was 
thi.s. We excluded from our recoinincudatious those classes of steel that were 
not manufactured in the country or were not going to be manufactured in the 
country. In that way the coal that comes from the United Kingdom is a 
special class of coal which is not likely to be produced in the country and which 
comes in that category, which in the case of steel, has been excluded from our 
sclieme. 

Mr. Bray. —There is no objection to your excluding Welsh coal. We are 
not pai'ticularly aiming at that. That is a point we considered and we came 
to the conclusion that if an import duty were to be put on, it should be put 
on all clas.se.s of coal. If you want to exclude Welsh, we have not the slightest 
objection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your idea is that whatever happens the selected Jharia 
coal ought to be able to realise in Bombay a pithead price of Bs. 6-8-0 a ton ,5* 

Mr. Bray. —I agree with you. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We have got to take the price you ought to get on a certain 
basis. 

^[r. Bray. —It was thought at one time .selected Jharia would not sell below 
Es. 9 a ton. It is now selling at Es. C-8-0. 

President. —I don’t think you are on that basis. What I understood from 
the answers already given by you was this. If you want to cut out South 
African coal quickly, you want a bit of margin and you doubt if it could be 
brought down to a precise calculation. 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

President. —Also supposing it were based on Es. 6-8-0 for Indian coal 
(selected Jharia) at the pithead, you have told us that unquestionably the coal 
mines will actually sell considerably below that. 

Mr. Bray. —Conditions vary from week to week. I might be prepared to 
sell at Es. 16-4-0 now and might want Es. 18 next week. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In any scheme of protection for the coal industry, we must 
ascertain what price coal ought to get per unit at a pit’s mouth. 
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Mr. Bray. —I have suggested the figure that vve ought to get. 

President. —We can’t give it to you whatever we may do. 

Mr. GinwaJa.~Yon say it ought to he Rs, 6-8-0, though you are not going 
to get it. 

Mr. Bray. —If your raising cost is Ihs. 5, the whole of the Re. 1-8-0 that is 
left is not i)rofit, because the mining industry is not like the jute industry 
which buys its raw material every sea.son. Every year part of that Re. 1-8-0' 
has to^go towards development. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Tf it was an ordinary application for protection, wo should- 
have to go into the question whether this Rs. 5 was a reasonable raising cost 
or not. 

Mr. Bray. —It has been done by the Coal Committee. Tt i.s not a fixed 
price. Some of the collieries raise coal at Ra. 7 or Rs. 8 a ton. To my know¬ 
ledge other collieries raise at Rs. 4 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When is this Grading Board going to come into operation? 

Mr. Bray. —Government are going to consider the rules on the 1st of 
December and 1 think some time in January the Board will be in a position to- 
issue certificates. The Board has, as a matter of fact, not yet been con.sti- 
tuted. 

President. —The preliminary work is being done? 

Mr. Bray. —The rules will bo considered to-morrow. After that the Board 
will be formed and it will be in a position to issue certificates some time in 
January. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tf you are able to find this additional market by a duty 
being levied, do you think it would affect second class collieries in any way 
not neces.sarily with reference to that market? 

Mr. Bray. —Second cla.s.s coal will only be affected when first class coal is 
out of the way. They realise that. People will not buy second class coal' 
except for special purposes. So long as there is sufficient first class coal, second 
class coal will find it difficult to get a market. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Therefore I would like yon, if possible, to give me those 
figures that I asked for this morning. 

Mr. Bray. —With mines opening up and closing down, it is very difficult tO' 
give you the proportions. I will get you some figures.* • 

Dr. Matthai.—li it is not an unfair question, may 1 know, Mr, Bray, why 
you have changed your opinion with regard to a protective duty on coal since 
you signed the Coal Committee’s Report. 

President. —Mr. Bray is not appearing here in his individual capacity. He 
is appearing to-day as a representative of the Indian Mining A.ssociation. 

Mr. Bray. —I should be interested to hear how I have changed my opinion. 

Mr. Matthai. —The Coal Committee apparently expressed an opinion against 
a protective duty on coal. 

Mr. Bray. —1 don’t remember. 

Dr. Matthai. —Please see last paragraph, page 126 of the Coal Committee’s- 
Report: 

“ It is greatly to be feared that, if the choice of the big industrial con¬ 
sumers in Bombay who still use coal were to be in any way 
restricted in regard to the coal they u.se, they would be driven to 
the alternative sources of power supply provided by oil and elec¬ 
tricity.” 

Mr. Bray. —I still agree. 

Vr. Matthai. —Please look at the sentence previous to that: 

“ It will be obvious that no countervailing duty can assist Indian coal, 
in such markets as Singapore or Colombo, but we consider, Mr.. 


Not received. 
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Banerjee dissenting, that we should fail in our duty i? we did not 
record our coiivictioii that it would also be undesirable in the 
interests of Indian coal in home ports, 

MrJ’Bray. —But then the Coal Committee had before them figures which 
were very different from those you have to deal with to-day. 

J)r. Matthai. —That is my point. 1 am not really going to convict any¬ 
body. I gather from your memorandum that the question of competition of 
either oil or electricity is not now a pillctical proposition, because thq price 
of coal has come down. 

Mr. Bray. —That is the whole point. We are not going to drive the con¬ 
sumer into the hands of the oil companies, 

Ur. Matthai. —Now you are jiroposing a duty on coal, because it is your 
opinion that this duty will not have the effect of raising prices in Bombay and 
therefore you see no objection on that ground to proposing the duty. 

Mr. Bray. —If it was going to raise the price of coal to the consumers in 
Bombay, we should be averse to it. 

Vr, Matthai. —On page 4 of the memorandum you say; 

“ The grounds on which the Indian Mining Association might fairly ask 
for a discriminating Import duty against South Africa are that, 
by reason of tMeir easily-worked coni and consequent lower raising 
costs, they can, and, in fact, do, dump their surplus raisings into 
India.” 

Now 1 want to ask .you a question about that with reference to what you told 
us this morning that you would exiaect the duty to be in operation for five 
years. The whole question of lower rai.sing costs in South Africa is very 
largely a question of the natural advantage.s that South Africa has. There¬ 
fore as far as South Africa is concerned, it is going to be a permanent 
advantage. 

Mr. Bray. —No, because as they get deeper, their costs will rise. We have 
been mining in this country longer than they have. 

Dr. Matthai. —Would not your costs also ri.se? 

Mr. Bray. —You have been to the mines. We are mining at a. depth of 
600 ft. in Jharia. Costs there are likely to remain fairly con,stant. While you 
were up there I daresay, you saw some quarrying. That is all surface working 
which is very cheap. 

Dr. Matthai. — 1 was thinking this way. If the mines in South Africa are 
going to have higher costs as they go down into deeper and deeper levels, your 
costs also will rise as you go further down into deeper and deeper levels. 

Mr. Bray. —1 don’t know. I had never been to Africa, but I should 
imagine that their cost.s would ri.se sooner than our.s, 1 think our figures are 
fairly fixed for some time, at any rate for the period, we are discu.ssing. 

Dr. Matthai. —As to this point of Bombay being regarded as a sort of 
natural market of the coal producer in India, your case is mainly based on 
that, is it not? A.s the President pointed out early this afternoon, we are 
administering what is uidiappily called “ discriminating ” protection— 
it is such a sauctimonius phrase. When you speak of a market, you are 
thinking of an economic proposition, aren’t you? 

Mr. Bray. —Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. —My natural market, if I am a buyer, is the market where 1 
can get my goods cheapo.st. If I am a seller, my natural market is the market 
where 1 can do business on the best terms. What you are suggesting is that 
Bombay should be handed over to the Indian coal industry because Bombay 
happens to be administratively part of India. It is simply from an adminis¬ 
trative point of view that you can consider Bombay as your legitimate market. 
I say from iwi economic point of view Bombay is really an unnatural market at 
present. 
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Mr. Bray. —am not sure that that is the opinion of most of our Indian 
friends. 

Br. Matthai. —It is quite true that when vve try to protect an industry in 
India we are finding for it a market in the country where at present people 
are able to buy goods cheaper from elsewhere. When we give protection, we 
are doing that. My view of protection is that it is a means of finding an 
artificial market. • 

Mr. Bray. —It is only going to cost Re. 1-8-0 a ton more. It may not even 
raise your cost that much. 

Br. Matihai. —Unless the State interfered, Bombay would be a natural 
market for South Africa. 

Mr. Bray. —But for that 1 should not be here to-day. 

President. —Bombay is so situated that there are about three countries 
which have not much advantage over each other. That is the natural cockpit 
in which they ought to fight out their battles. 

Br. Matthai. —After all you are raising a general point there. I find a 
real difficulty about accepting that though I see your point of view. 

Mr. Bray. —Our view is—Indian c-oal for India and keep the money in the 
country. 

Br. Matthai.—On thi.s cpie.stion of prejudice you have explained the posi¬ 
tion fully to-day, I understand your point to be this that you are asking 
for protection on the ground that there i.s prejudice against Indian coal and 
if it so happens that the iirejndice is the result of certain producers of coal 
having sifpplied unsatisfactory quality, I suppose you take the line that 
the trade ought not to be made to suffer because of the misdoings of certain 
people. That is roughly your position. 

Ml. Brckil. —Ye-s. 

Mr. Ginu'iila. —In your supplementary statement you talk about the rebate 
on railway freight, 

Mr. Bray .—That is rather important, 

Mr. Gviiwala. —You say : “ As regards Bombay, the Association consider 

that if, by rea.son of the charges, Indian coal cannot be sent by sea, it should 
be made jmssible to send it by rail. This can be done by giving a rebate on 
railway freight, confined to graded coal if that course is thought best in all the 
circumstances.” 

What I want to know is this. As a general proposition T would like to know 
how it would affect this present que.stion, how it would enable you to compete 
better against South African coal? 

Mr. Bray .—Then you must go into figures. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You have given figures in your note here. 

Mr. Brnii. —If you go into pre-war figures, it must bring down your price 
to Bs. 17-8-6. 

Mr. GinwaJa .—That means the railway freight has to drop below sea 
freight and all charges combined. 

Mr. Bray .—I just told you that a. cargo of coal is being sold at Bombay at 
Rs. 16-4-0 c.i.f. What,I am guarding against is the possibility of steamer 
freight rising. It might rise tremendously and we might not be better off. 
We might have a high sea freight and then the import duty would not be of 
very much use. We must have the alternative of sending it by rail, 

Mr. Ginwala. —How would you work the .system in that way? 

Mr. Bray .—We only want it as an alternative. So far they have refused. 

Mr. Gimmla .—If the sea freight goes up, what is jmur proposal? 

Mr. Bray .—My proposal is that the railwa.ys should give us a rebate suffi¬ 
cient to bring their present rate down to the pre-war rate, 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is no sanctity about the pre-war rate. 
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Mr. Bmiy—Not at all. We asked for Rs. 2-6-0 to start with. Now we are 
asking for Rs. 4-2-0. 

Mr. Olnwala .—Your position is rather this that the rail route should not 
cost more than the sea and rail route eomhined, is that what you mean? 

Mr. Bray.—Wa want to keep our price of coal below the price at which 
South African coal conies in now. It come,s in roughly at Rs. 18 and if 
get the railway freight down to pre-wai»rate, we can put our coal in B^ombay 
at Rs. 17-8-0. 

Mr. Ginwala.—li you call it a pre-war rate, it is obvious that the railways 
may say, nothing is pre-war except coal. 

Mr. Bray, —^Yes. 

Pretfident. —Was selected Jharia as high as Rs. 6-8-0 a ton before the 
war? I have looked up different figures, but they were all a good deal below 
that. 

Mr. Bray .—We have collected the figures of 1921-22. 

President .—That is hardly pre-war. 

Mr. Braj/.—No, there is another point. I think you observed 30,000 tons 
of coke is coining into India every year. Every ton of coke that comes to 
India is equal to li tons of coal which may be supplied .in this country. 

Mr. Qinwala .—What is this suggestion on page 4 of your memorandnm 
where you say: “There is no reason why the smaller collieries raising first 
clas.s coal should not participate in the Bombay business and it is therefore 
suggested that seriou.s consideration should be given to the Indian Mining 
Association’s suggestion to give a special rebate on coal sent by rail to 
Bombay?” 

Mr. Bray .—If we are going to get the Bombay market, why should not the 
small producer have a chance of getting a part of that business. ^ He can only 
do it by rail. He can’t load a steamer. He is not raising sufficient quantity 
of coal to do it. He is raising suitable coal for the Bombay market. 

President. —Isn’t that carrying your principle very much further, and 
reserving the whole Indian market for every Indian producer, however small? 

Mr. Bray.—It is not a question for the Board, I know. 

Mi'. Gmirola.—The Coal Committee did not recommend any rebate on rail¬ 
way freight for coal sent hy rail to Bombay. They were against it. 

Mr. Bray .—I remember this was one of our much debated questions. To 
start with, it is not one for the Indian Coal Committee to make recommenda¬ 
tions on. 

Mr. Ginwala .—They ruled that out. 

Mr. Bray .-—The Indian Mining Association are pressing for that. The 
reasons given by tiie Coal Committee do not convince them and they go on 
(pressing for that. 
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Witness No. 3. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. RANGOON. 

Wbitten. 

Letter, dated the 27th October 1923. 

I have the honour to reply to your letter No. 575, dated the 16th October 
1925. 

I furnish below information on the different points mentioned in your 
letter. 

(1) Both methods of bunkering are employed at this port, but mostly from 
coal imported and stacked, transhipments from vessel to vessel being rare 
and restricted to vessels of the same owner. 

(2) No. 

(3) No. 

a) No. 

(5) Yes. 

(6) No. 

(7) (a) and (6) No. 

(8) Yes. 
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Witneas No. 4. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, BOMBAY. 

Weitten. 


Letter, dated the 30th October 19^5. 

I have the honour to reply to your letter No. 675, dated the 15th October 
1925, and to give detailed answers to the questions asked in it. 

(1) Both methods of bunkering are employed at Bombay, viz., bunker coal 
is sometimes landed and stacked and subsequently bunkered, and is some¬ 
times transhipped from vessel to vessel without being landed. 

(2) The periodical reports to the Director of Statistics relating to Indian 
Bunker coal include such coal transhipped from vessel to vessel. 

(3) It is not possible to determine the percentage of the total quantity 
bunkered which is not landed but transhipped from vessel to vessel, as separate 
figures are available in respect of foreign coal only; this is separately record¬ 
ed, as such coal is shipped under claim for Drawback. 

(4) Such coal is liable to duty, but when transhipped directly from vessel 
to vessel, drawback of 7/8th of the duty is paid. Such coal is shown as an 
import in the Trade Returns. 

(5) Foreign coal which is landed and stacked and subsequently used for 
bunkering another vessel is liable to Customs duty and is shown as an import 
in the Trade Returns. 

(6) Such coal is not shown as a re-export in the Trade Returns. Foreign 
coal, however, which is transhipped directly from vessel to vessel is so shown, 
as drawback is paid on it and under instructions from the Director of Statis¬ 
tics, goods on which drawback is paid even when shipped as ships' stores are 
shown in the Trade Returns. 

(7) Indian coal used for bunkering a vessel bound for a foreign port is not 
in any circumstances shown as an export in the Trade Returns; no goods 
shipp^ as ships’ stores are so shown except in the case cited in the reply 
to question (6). 

(8) With this exception the exporjts and re-exports of coal given in the 
Trade Returns consist entirely of ‘ cargo ’ coal as distinct from ‘ Bunker ' 
coal. 

It would probably be useful, for the purpose of the Board’s present enquiry, 
to know what quantities of foreign coal are exported for Bunker purposes. 
I enclose a statement which I recently supplied to the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence covering the months January to August of the 
current year. Should you desire to have these figures brought up to date and 
continued in the future, I will give instructions to have them specially com¬ 
piled from the Shipping Bills taken out in my offica 
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^Inclosute. 


Statement showing the quantities of bunker coal (foreign) exported from 
Bombay during each of the 8 months from January to August 19^5. 


Name of month. 


The quantity 
shown in 
column 2 
includes Tons. 

Remarks. 

January .... 

8,831 

3,415 

Shown hi return 

No. 11 

February .... 

11.753 

2,873 

Do. 

Marjh .... 

14,610 

4,309 

Do. 

April . , . ■ . 

14,.526 

(»,.504 

Do. 

May. 

12,190 

4,150 

Do. 

June .... 

7,344 

3,482 

Do. 

July ..... 

10,623 

2,67.3 

Do. 

August .... 

8,790 

355 

Do. 


Statement ll.-~--Letter from the Collector of Customs, Bombay, dated the 

IJth February 192C. 

With reference to your telegram No, 68, dated the 10th February 1926, 
I have the honour to forward herewith a statement showing the quantiti?s 
of bunker coal (foreign) exported from Bombay during each of the four 
months from September to December 1925. 


Enclosure. 

Statement showing the quantities of hunker coal (foreign) exported from 
Bombay during each of the four months from September to Decembii 
1023. 


Name of month. 

Quantity 

(tons). 

Remarks. 

The quantity shown in ( bluran 2 
includes 

September ..... 

8,351 

5,816 tons shown in Return No. 11 

October ..... 

14,856 

1.616 „ „ 

November ..... 

10,194 

1,913 

December ..... 

15,133 

2.080 „ „ 


H 2 
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Witness No. 5. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, KARACHI. 

WRITTEN. 

Letter, dated the SOth October 1925. 

With refereiicn to your letter No. 575, dated the 15th instant rfjii the above 
subject, J have the honour to give in the annexed note the replies to the eight 
question .9 put therein. To explain the position more clearly I may mention 
that stati.stics of bunker coal are not included in the trade returns except 
when the coal is shipped under claim for drawback under section 42 of the 
Sea Customs Act in which case it is shown in the re-export trade returns. 
As coal is on article which cannot be easily identified the practice is not 
to allow drawback on coal landed on the bunder, but to allow it only when 
it is transferred direct from the dieharging ve.s.sel to the receiving vessel 
under Customs supervision. In both cases Bills of Entry are put in for 
importation and Customs duty is p.aid. Such transfers from vessel to vessel 
would also be literally called transhipments, hut these are not tranship¬ 
ments allowed under the rules laid down in section 128 of the Sea 
Customs Act in which sen.se the word ‘ transhipment ’ is presumably used in 
Tour letter under reply. Under section 128 of the Sea Customs Act * tran¬ 
shipment ’ is allowed, without payment of import duty, of any goods imported 
and specially and distinctly manifested at the time of importation as for 
transhipment to some other Customs or foreign port, but statistics of this 
trado are not included in the trade returns. I mention, however, that such 
traiishipment.s of coal are very rare at this port. 

lieplies to queries 1 to S. 

(1) Yes, viz., (a) Coal landed and stacked and (6) coal transferred from 
vessel to vessel under claim for drawback under section 42 of the Sea Customs 
Act. Transhipment under section 128 of the Bea Customs Act also takes 
place on rare occasions. 

(2) The periodi(Nal reports include quantitie.s of coal referred to under (1) (h) 
above, but not coal referred to in the last sentence of (1) above. 

(3) On the 115,404 tons of all bunker coal, both foreign and Indian, 
shipped in the calendar year lf)24 as shown in the statements supplied to the 
Director of Statistics, 22,312 tons represented foreign coal shipped under 
claim for drawback without being landed, and of 96,860 tons .shipped during 
the nine months—Jamiary to September 1925—8,438 tons represented coal 
shipped under claim for drawback wdthout being landed. Transhipment trade 
under section 128 of the vSea Customs Act is not recorded, but no such tran¬ 
sactions appear to have taken place during 1924 and the nine months ending 
September 1925. 

(4) Foreign coal transferred from vessel to vessel as bunkers under claim 
for drawback is liable to duty and is shown as an import in the Trade 
Returns, but coal w’hich is transhipped under se'^tion 128 of the Sea Customs 
Act is not liable to duty and does not appear in the trade returns. 

(5) The replies to both parts of this quc.stion are in the .affirmative. 

(6) No. 

(7) (a) No. 

(8) Indian coal appearing in the export trade returns represents ‘ cargo ’ 
coal while foreign coal appearing in the re-export trade returns represents 
only bunker coal shipi)ed under claim for drawback. There have been no re¬ 
exports of foreign coal as cargo at this port. 



Witness No. 6. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. MADRAS. 

Written . 

Letter, dated 10th Novemher 1925. 

] have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 675, dated 
15th October 1925, and to state in reply that foreign coal i? not bunkered 
at Madras. However, I would furnish below seriatim information on the 
points mentioned by 3 'ou ; — 

(1) Banker coal (Indian) is usually landed at this port and subsequently 

bunkered. There has been no case of bunkering from vessel to 
vessel during the last 3 years. 

(2) The quantities of coal bunkered and hitherto shown in the monthly 

reports to the Director of Statistics are of Indian origin. The 
figures were taken from the Shipping bills filed for ship’s stores 
and did not include coal transhipped from vessel to vessel. 

(8) The answer to (2) being in the negative, no information can be 
furni.shed on this point. 

(4) and (5). Duty would be levied on foreign coal only when it is not 

distinctly manifested as for re.shipment or transhipment and no 
drawback is granted as coal is declared to be one of the articles 
which cannot be identified. Bunker coal is shown in the import 
trade returns, if duty is collected. 

(6) The an.swer is in the negative. It will be treated as ship’s stores, 

the export of which is not registered except when drawback is 
claimed. 

(7) The answer is in the negative. It will be treated as ship’s stcres, 

(5) The reply is in the affirmative. 
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Witneti No. 7. 

CHIEF MINING ENGINEER, RAILWAY BOARD. 

Written. 

Letter, dated the 16th November 19S5. 

You have enquired from Commerce Department as to when we expect the 
Grading Board to be in a position to certify cargoes of export and I have 
been asked to reply to you direct. 

Tt is expected that the Kule.s will he finally out by the .“Ird week of Decem¬ 
ber at the latest and in thi.s case we should be certifying cargoes by, the 
middle of January. 


Statement 11. — Letter, dated the 14th December 1025, from the Chief Mining 
Engineer, Bailway Board, Calcutta. 

With reference to letter No. 47-T. (63), dated the 4th December 1926, 
from the Government of India, Commerce Department, to your address I 
have the honour to inform you that for many year.s the only new coalfield 
which will be opened up by the Central India Coalfields Railway is Karaiipura 
and during thi.s period the shortest route to Bombay will be fid Chaiiclil, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. The di.satnce to Bombay will be 1,142 miles and the 
freight on public coal will be Rs. 14-14-0 per ton via Nagpur, 

A very large proportion of the coals mined in this field will be much 
superior to that being mined in the Central Provinces. 
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Witness No.* 8. 

CHIEF INSPECTOR OF MINES IN INDIA. 

Wbitibn. 

• 

Letter, dated 18th December 1925. 

In response to the request made in your letter No. 689, dated the 9th 
December 1925, I have the honour to state that in the month of November 
the output of coal obtained from sixty-one collieries in the Jharia coalfield 
where coal of first class fjuality is mined w-as 64'3 per cent, of the totol quan¬ 
tity mined from 298 collieries worked during the month. Similarly the out¬ 
put obtained from sixty-three collieries in the Ranigapj coalfield where coal 
of first class quality is mined was 54 per cent, of the total quantity obtained 
from 297 collieries at work. 

I should say that at the selected mines very little coal of the poorer qua¬ 
lities is being mined, and that the percentage figures given are a fairly correct 
index of the raisings of first and second class coal in the Raniganj and Jharia 
coalfields at the present time. 
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Witness No. 9. 

MESSRS. TATA SONS, LIMITED. 

(Agents, the Tata Hydro<-EIectri^ Power Supply Co., Ltd., The 
Andhra Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd., The Tata Power 
Co., Ltd., and the Kundley Power Co., Ltd.) 

Written. 

Letter, dated the Sdth November 1025. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your No, 641 of the 9th 
instant ana to enclose herewith statement of our reply to your questionnaire. 

Itephj to Tariff Board Questionnaire. 

1. (o) 1918-14 was a construction year—there was consequently no power 
for supply. The Companies began to generate and give j)ower as follows: — 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company, Limited, in 1915. 

The Andhra Valley Power Supply Company, Limited, in 1923. 

■ (b) In 1924-25, the number of Board of Trade Units supplied by— 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company, Limited, were 
126,568,425. 

The Andhra Valley Power Supply Company, Limited, wore 124,020,746. 

2. 8i Ihs. of coal yield one unit of electrical energy. On this reckoning, 
the coal equivalent of energy supplied hy Hydro is 197,7475 tons, by Andhra, 
193,7825 tons. 

3. Therefore 640 units of electricity are the equivalent of one ton coal. 

4. The full capacity of Horse Power installations now in operation is— 

Million Units. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company, 


Limited ........ 127 

The Andhra Valley Power Supply Company, Limited . 163 

Total . 280 


6. The available capacity will increase as follows when Kundley Power 
Company, Limited, and the Tata Power Company, Limited, now under con- 
itruction are completed ; — 

Capacity. 

The Kundley Power Company, Limited . . 10,000 H. P. 

The Tata ]i*ower Company, Limited . . 125,000 H. P 


Total 


1.35,000 H. P, 
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6. The increase in power capacity is earmarked to the extent of 

(a) 122,000 H. P. for Railways. 

(b) Balance 13,000 H. P. for other Consumers. 

7. The Companies will be able to meet any reasonable demand beyond 
commitments under 6 (a) and (6). 

8. For current contracts, entered into sometime back, the rates of supply 
are— • 


(a) Textile, Flour Mills, etc. 


Hydro Co. 

Per unit of power for consumption . . . . 
Per unit of power including transformer equipment . 
Per unit of power including motors . . . . 
Per unit of power including transformer and motors . 
Per unit of power for lighting. 


Anna. 

•485 

■500 

■535 

■550 

1-26 


(b) Tramways and Bailways. 

•425 anna per unit plus a standing charge of Rs. 50 per annum per K. W. 
of maximum demand. 

The Tata Hvdro-Electric Power Supply Company, Limited, and the Andhra 
Valley Power Supply Company, Limited, arc basing their new contracts or 
renewals of old contracts (inder (a) on the following uniform rates respec¬ 
tively : — 


Ilydro Co. 

Anna. 

Per unit of power for coiisumptiou .... ■650 

Per unit of power including transformer equipment . -676 

Per unit of power including motors . ... -7 

Per unit of power including tran.sfonner and motors . ^725 

Per unit of power for lighting.1^25 


Andhra Co. 


Anna. 

Per unit of power for consumption .... ■726 

Per unit of power including transformer equipment . ■800 

Per unit of power including motors .... ■826 

Per unit of power including transformer and motors . ■OOO 

Per unit of power for lighting.1^25 
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Witness No. 10. 

THE AHMEDABAD MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Weijtbn. 

Letter, dated the 1st December 1025, 

With reference to your letter No. 645 of the 9th November forwarding 6 
copies of a pamphlet containing the application of the Indian Mining Federa¬ 
tion for the imposition of protective duties on coat together with the Board’s 
press communique, questionnaire and inviting the views of my Association 
on the proposed duties on coal, I am directed by my committee to express 
its opinion as under : 

As Indian coal is the chief raw material for industries in India; it requires 
to be protected from unfair competition which it has to face from imported 
foreign coal. It is unfortunate that Indian coal being one of the powerful 
potential resources of India could not be adequately supplied to Indian in¬ 
dustries on a profitable basis when the same article transported from thousands 
of miles abroad is making inroads into this country with advantage. During 
the present times foreign competition, high freights maintained by Indian 
Railways, lack of bunkering demand and loss of overseas markets have driven 
this basic indigenous industry to a state of ruination. The substantial re¬ 
bates granted to Railways on coal imported from South Africa necessitates 
strong action on the part of the Government of India to afford immediate 
protection to the indigenous product of the country with a view to save it 
in good time from its perilous position. 

In those circumstances my committee would strongly urge the imposition 
of a countervailing protective duty on all bountyfed coal imported into India. 
Iii ease further bounties either direct or indirect be granted to any foreign 
country on the export of its coal to counteract this protective duty a corre¬ 
sponding increase be made in the .same. 

The effect of this measure should be carefully ob.served for a period of 
five years after which time the whole question roa5’ be reconsidered in the 
light of the experience gained and the circumstances prevailing at the time. 
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Witness No. 11. 

THE MILLOWNERS’ ASI^CIATION, BOMBAY. 

Written. 

Letter, dated ith December 1925. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter Xo. 640, dated Oth 
November 1925, requesting an expression of the views of the Association 
regarding the application of the Indian Mining Federation for the imposition 
of protective duties on coal. After very careful consideration my Committee 
wish me to state that they would favour the imposition of a protective duty 
upon foreign coal provided that the coal trade are in a position to establish 
that foreign coal imported into India is being placed on the Indian market 
at prices with which Bengal coal cannot compete owing to bounties or subsi¬ 
dies direct or indirect available to coal exported from the country and not 
available to coal consumed in the country of origin. In this connection my 
Committee also wish to make it clear that even if the need for protection on 
those grounds is established, the protection given to the Indian coal trade 
should only be made available to that proportion of Indian coal which enters 
into direct competition with imported coal. 

In regard to the case put forward by the Indian Mining Federation, my 
Committee are inclined to the view that a case for the imposition of protec¬ 
tive duties of the nature and extent demanded has not been made out for 
the following rea.sons ; — 

(1) To all inteiits and purposes foreign coni only competes with first class 
Bengal coal in tlie Bombay market. There is little if any rompetition be¬ 
tween foreign and Jiiclian coal in up-country jnnrkets. These being the facts 
it i.s somewhat unreiisonahle for the Mining Federation to put forward a claim 
for a pi'otective import duty which might possibly affect the price of coal 
all over India. 

(2) Su])port cannot be given to the Mining Federation’s application for a 
protective duty of Bs, 6 per ton on .Vatal and Transvaal coal on the grounds 
that this degree of protection is required to enable even the weakest of Indian 
collieries raising the lowest quality of coal to make a profit. 

If the liistory of the Bengal collieries were examined it would be found 
that a very large number of the collieries raising lower class coal, commenced 
operatioii.s’ during the boom years when the demand for Indian coal was 
absolutely ubziorinal. These collierie.s would probably never have been able 
to work at a profit in nonmil years, because the demand for the lower grades 
of Indian coal in normal years has never been great, and they w'ould not have 
been able to compete against collieries producing better grades of coal except 
in a very limited local market, owing to the fact that raising and tran.»l)Oi't- 
ation costs arc the same for all classes of coal. This mean that if the economic 
position is such that the bolter class collieries owing to the paucity of demand 
have to reduce their margin of profit, the demand for the products of the 
second class coal producing collieries would he reduced to a purely local demand 
and many of them would he squeezed out of existence. 

This in the opinion of my Committee is the position to-day, and no matter 
what protective duties were imposed the economic laws must gradually make 
themselves felt, and lead to the closing down of many of the collieries which 
while serving a more or less usefzil purpose during periods of abnormality, 
cannot expect to compete against fir.st class collieries in normal times. 

If me.ans could be devised whereby the export trade could bo developed 
then the position might be different, but with the coal trade of the world it 
its present depressed state my Committee do not think that the Government 
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of India are in a position to extend the financial help to the coal trade which 
would be necessary to make it possible to market first class Bengal coal in 
foreign markets at a price which would make it obviously advantageous for 
foreign countries to purchase Indiaai co^Jjin preference to any other coal, 
and at the same time give such a profit to the*first class collieries as would 
make it advantageous to them to develop their export trade and leave the 
Indian market to the second class collit*ies. i. , 

Even if such means could he devised, my Committee would be constrained 
to oppose them, on the grounds that consumers of coal in Bombay would have 
to pay a price for second class coal at least as high as they now pay for first 
class Bengal coal. 

(3) The demand for coal in Bombay has been permanently reduced owing 
to the fact that a very large number of mills have changed over from steam 
to hydro-electric power, and it is extremely doubtful whether the demand for 
Indian coal could be very greatly increased by the imposition of protective 
duties. 

(4) After very careful investigation, my Committee find that at the present 
time first class Bengal coal is being placed upon the Bombay market at a 
price which enables it to compete against imported foreign coal. 

(5) My Committoe have iea.son to believe that the price figures given in 
paragraph 16 of the Mining Pederation’s representation are too high by at 
least Be. 1-4-0 per ton. 

At the )irosent time .steamer fi'eight from Calcutta to Bombay can be ob¬ 
tained at Bs, 7 or Ics.s per ton, and the allowance of annas five for shortage is 
also too high. The r<aising costs are also on the high side for certain collie¬ 
ries, but may be approximately correct for the eoDierie.s affiliated to the Indian 
Mining Koderation. If the contentious of my Committee are correct, then 
even at the iireseiit time fir.st cla.ss Bengal coal can compete with foreign coal 
without protection, and tliis conteiitiou is further supported hy the prices at 
which contracts for fir.st cla-ss Bengal coal of guaranteed calorific value have 
been made by the Boitihay Port Trust and certain Bombay Mills in recent 
months. 

While my Coiiiinittoo are convinced that no case has been made out for 
the imposition of prote(;tive import duties, they consider that the Bengal coal 
trade would he greatly helped if a substantial rednetion on long-distance rail¬ 
way freights could be made. 

The Bailway Board liave up to the present stated their inabilit.v to meet 
the demands made by various commercial bodies in this connection, but there 
is reason to believe that the nnuual saving effected by' the Indian Railways in 
fuel charges and stores due largely to the fall in coal prices is not less than 
three crores and it would .seem that the coal trade of India is justly entitled 
to a concession in freight rates on coal, since this saving has been made large¬ 
ly at the exi)ense of their particul.ar industry. The detailed answers of my 
Cominitteo to the General questionnaire at the end of the pamphlet contain¬ 
ing the case put forward by tho Indian Mining Federation, and to the special 
questionnaire for this Association which accompanied your letter under reply 
are appended. 


Answers to general questionnaire. 

1. The question can best he answered by the coal trade itself, but in the 
opinion of my Committee it would ai>pear that the opening up of a large num¬ 
ber of new collieries in the boom years may have affected the present price 
position. 

2. My Committee are not prepared to assert that the present position is 
entirely satisfactory, but there is nothing like tho same difficulty in obtaining 
wagons that there was in the immediate post-war years. 

3. Not in a position to answer. 
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4. The following prices are to the best kT,.owledge of niy Committee the 
approximate prices of various classes of coal for mill delivery in Bombay. 
Bombay c.i.f. prices would be from Rs, 4 to Rs. 4-8-0 per ton lower. 


Per ton. 
Rs. A. 

•Admiralty Cardiff . . • . . • • . 28 0 

•West Hartlepool.24 8 

Ist class Bengal (Jharia).21 4 

,, „ (Giridih) 21 8 

,, „ (Deshaghar).21 8 

..23 8 

Witbank.22 12 


No other coal has been imported into Bombay recently as far as my Committee 
are aware. 

5. As far as the experience of my Committee extends Natal coal is slightly 
superior to Transvaal coal and commands a slightly higher price. 

6. No opinion to offer. 

7. There may possibly have been an isolated shipment of coal at the price 
mentioned, hut it is quite certain that no considerable quantity has been 
offered at this price. 

8. The rate given is too high. Freight contracts have been and can be 
made at Rs. 7 or les.s per ton. 

9. No opinion to offer. 

10. Tlu! general opinion in Bombay is that first class Jharia should be 
sold from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 lower than Transvaal coal owing to the fact that 
past experience has shown no certitude of obtaining consignments^ of 
even running quality or of the beat grade. There is however reason to believe 
that in future first class Jharia coal will sell at prices closer to South African 
coal. 

The reason for this conclusion is that in recent months contracts for Jharia 
/;oal have been made with stipulations that coal of a definite calorific valui. 
;,ball be supplied. The coal delivered will bo subjected to an independent 
'.hemical analysis and if the results corroborate the grading board certificates 
my Committee think that the prices paid for Jharia coal will improve in rela¬ 
tion to South African, if the quality is maintained. 

11. See answer to Question 10. There is no doubt that prices being equal 
the Bombay consumers have for some time found it advantageous to purchase 
South African coal becauia it is possible to depend upon its quality. Another 
factor which contributes to the greater popularity of South African coal is 
that shipments of Bengal coal are almost invariably short in weight whereas 
foreign consignments show correct or excess weight. 

12. This “ fact ” not “ prejudice ’’ probably depreciates the price of Ben¬ 
gal coal by Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per ton. 

13. Yes, in recent years but perhaps not in recent months during which a 
noticeable improvement has taken place. 

14. No opinion to offer. 

15. In the years previous to the war, when it was possible to obtain coal 
from a particular colliery, coal equal to Transvaal coal has been received in 
Bombay, but if the best Indian coal is superior to Transvaal coal then mt 
Committee believe that it must all have been taken by the railways. 

16. No, for the rea.sons stated in my covering letter, but my Committee 
would welcome a reduction in railway freights on coal. 

17. (a) Since the price of imported foreign coal would have to be increased 
there would probably be a corresponding increase in the price of Indian coal 
in Bombay by about Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 per ton. Internal competition would pro- 
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likbly tend to restrict the increase in prices, but would, on the other hand, 
tend to a resumption of the old practice of mixing coal sent to the Bombay 
markets. 

18. My Committee do not think that a protective duty would help the 
bunkering trade as in their opinion shipping companies might cease to use 
Indian ports for bunkering purposes. 

19. It is possible that the increase^n price would lead to a greater use of 
the alternative sources of power in Bomba.y but a more accurate idea of the' 
view point of my Committee in this connection will be obtained from a study 
of the replies given to the special questionnaire. 

20. 21, 22 and 23. No opinions to offer. 

24. The possible increase in the price of coal indicated in my Committee’s 
reply to question 17 would not in itself lead to a great increase in industrial 
costs in Bombay but the multiplication of the slight individual increases in 
costs, in store.s, machinery, and cotton, owing to higher import duties, higher 
taxation, Imiierlal and Municipal and protective duties during recent periods 
have greatly increased production costs in Bombay in recent years. 


Answers to the special questionnaire. 

1. According to the official list published by the Association, there are in 
all 82 cotton mill.s in Bombay City and Island. In 1913-14, all of these used 
coal as their sole source of power. 

In 1924-25, 17 mills still used coal as their sole source of power, hut 59- 
mills still use coal in considerable quantities for the production of .steam for 
heating, drying and bleaching, (11 mills used electricity as their main source 
of power, 23 mills used liquid fuel either a.s their main source of power or for 
the subsidiary process of .steam production for certain processes. 

2. (a) The total number of units of electric power used by the Bombay 
Mills in 1924-25 was about 185 millions. One ton of coal is equivalent to 
600-800 electrical units, according to the type of coal and steam plant used. 
On these basis, the electrical power used in 1924-25 was equal. 

At 600 units per 1 ton coal . . . 308,333 tons coal. 

At 800 units |)or 1 ton coal . . 231,250 ,, ,, 

(b) The quantity of fuel oil used in 1924-25 by the Cotton Mills of Bom¬ 
bay was * . The equivalent quantity of coal is somewhat difficult to esti¬ 

mate, because all coals “ unfortunately ” have not the same calorific value 
and the result is also affected by the type of power plant and the type of 
apparatus used for injecting .and .atomising the oil. 

For example, a certain mill until recently found that one ton of oil was 
equivalent to 2 0 tons of Bengal co.al, but latterly owing to an improvement 
in quality of coal delivered at the mills, 1 ton of oil fuel was equivalent to I'S 
tons of coal. The v.ariation may be taken to extend from 1-7 to 21 tons of 
co.al per ton of oil fuel. On these bases, the equivalent in tons of coal of 
the liquid fuel used by the mills ore equal to: — 

At 1-7 tons coal per ton oil fuel . . . * tons coal. 

At 2-0 tons coal per ton oil fuel . . • * >) u 

3. The latest prices for liquid fuel in Bombay are: — 

Per ton. 

Rs. 

(a) c.i.f. Bombay about ....... 36 

(b) Landed and duty paid.42 

(c) Delivered at Mill ....... 45 


Figures not available. 
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4. See answer to 2 (6). 

5. Under the best conditions and with the latest type of injection liquid 
fuel at Rs. 45 delivered at the mills would be equal to coal at Rs. 22-8^ per 
ton delivered at the mills or using ordinary steam atomisers Rs. 25 to Rs. 27 
per ton. If price alone is coiisidered, it would seeih that good Bengal coal 
at Rs, 21-8-0 delivered at the mill is a cheaper proposition than liquid fuel. 

6. In deciding whether the use of liquid fuel should be introduced or con¬ 
tinued in a mill, the chief circumstances which must be taken into account^ 
are; — 

(1) Convenience in handling. 

(2) Reduction in labour, charges at tSie boilers, and greater facility for 

manipulation of fires. 

(3) Diminution of the loss of calorific value of fuel during storage. 

, (4) Reduction of .smoke. 

(5) Decrea.sed danger of .soiling work in jirocess in the mills. 

(6) Elimination of ashes. 

(7) Saving in storage space. 

7. Partially dealt with in answer to question 6. 

8. Tile rates are; — 




Power 

Transf' irra-u's. 

Power and 


only. 

1 

1 

complete 
(. quipment, 

\a) Original Tata rate* . . 

485 

•5 

*55 

(6) N.w Tat 1 rate 

•(i.'SO 

•(175 

•725 

(c) Andhra Vall-y rate 

•725 

•8 

•9 


* No cotton mills obtain their power at the original Tata rate. 


9. Much depends upon the cla,ss of main engine, condenser used, condition 
of boiler plant, coal firing and the water cooling available. Roughly, 600 to 
800 units would be equivalent to one ton of coal under ordinary working 
conditions. 

10. Please refer to answer to question 2 (o). 

From the rates given in question 8, it will be seen that separate rates are 
quoted for supplying mills with power only or with power and complete equip¬ 
ment. At 600 to 800 units equivalent to one ton of coal, the cost of electric 
power equal to one ton of coal is worked out as below ; — 



Rate. 

Cost of power 
only. 

Rate. 

Cost of power 
and complete 
cf{uipment. 



Rs. A. Ks, A, 


Rs. a. Rs, A. 

New Tata rate 

•650 

24 4—32 8 

1 

■725 

27 0-36 4 

Andhra Vail y 

■725 

27 0—36 4 

■9 

33 12—45 0 
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This is only a rough comparison and does not take into consideration the 
capital outlay and the interest thereon involved in the change over. 

11. In deciding whether electric power should he introduced or continued 
in a Mill, most of the points mentioned in answer to question No. 6 should 
be taken into consideration in addition to the following: — 

(1) Adaptability of drives. 

(2) Steady running of machines^ 

(3) Improvement in the quality of production. 

(4) Increase in production. 

(6) Cost of production reoo^jded more accurately. 

(6) Elimination of initial and recurring expenses such as stores, wages 
in case of steam plant. 

Due importance should also be given to the capital expenditure involved ini 
changing to electric drive. 

12, It is difficult to give a categorical answer until particulars regarding 
up-to-date electric and steam plants are available. But it is thought that it 
would be more economic to use coal than liquid fuel or electricity in Mills 
which are already using coal as their main source of power. A change to 
liquid fuel or electricity in these cases would not be profitable in view of the 
fact that: — 

(1) Coal is comparatively cheaper tlian electricity or liquid fuel. 

(2) The capital expenditure involved and the interest accruing thereon 

would not be a negligible figure. 



Witness No. 12. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BOMBAY. 

Written. 


Statement 1. — Represemtafion, dated the 5th Novemher 1925. 

With reference to the Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board on. 
the 13th October 1925 in which bodies and persons who are not members oh 
the Indian Mining Federation were invited to express their views on the 
question of the proposed protective duty on imported coal T am desired to 
place before you the views of the Committee of this Chamber on the subject. 

2. In comsidering this question my Committee have naturally adopted the 
point of view of the Bombay consumer but they do not think this standpoint 
should conflict with the general interests of trade and industry. 

3. It has been represented to iny Committee that, in the past, consumers 
on this side of India have found that they could not depend on the quality 
of coal supplied by the Bengal collieries but they are informed that this 
stigma is being to some extent removed and a further improvement may be 
looked for as a re.sult of the working of the Coal Grading Bill which was 
passed by the Central Legislature at the last Simla session. At present, my 
Committee understand, buyers rely on certificates from local analysts, show- 
ing the calorific value of the coal and the percentage of ash. If in the cmurse 
of time it is found that the certificates i.ssued by the Grading Board tally 
with the results obtained by the buyers carrying out their own tests it may be 
expected that confidence will gradually be established and the certificates 
issued by the Board will eventually be accepted. 

4. From a study of the statistics of the imports of foreign coal into 
Bombay during the past five years it would appear that Indian coal is gradu. 
all.y regaining the position it lost after the war. While production is in. 
creasing and is now over 20,000,000 tons per anirum the amount of iinpoited 
coal is relatively small and is tending to decrease, having in the last four 
years declined from nearly million to under half a million tons per annum. 
The figures for Natal coal, in respect of which a claim for protection is mainly 
urged, also show a steady decrease, viz., from 340,000 to 202,000 tons during 
the same period. My Ooinmittee think therefore that there is ground for 
believing that the position is tending to right itself and in their opinion the 
process might be considerably accelerated if colliery owners would seriously, 
tackle the task of putting their own house in order. 

5. It is recognised that owiiig to fortuitous circumstances e.vplained in 
the Indian Coal Committee’s Report {vide paragraph 98) Natal coal has- 
from time to time enjoyed the special advantage of cheap freight rates which 
have enabled it in the past to gain a footing in the Indian market. Blore- 
over, apart from its slightly superior quality, Natal coal has been greatly 
assisted by the consi.stency of its quality. Ft is believed that if the Bengal 
colliery owners, by means of grading or otherwise, can secure an improve¬ 
ment in this latter respect Bengal coal will in a not distant future be able to 
compete successfully in the Bombay market. It is felt in some quarters that 
the Natal coal trade should be carefully watched for any signs of dumping in 
which case it is suggested that the advisability of imposing a protective duty 
might be considered. In this connection my Committee would refer to Sir 
Campbell Rhodes’ remarks in the Legislative Assembly on 16th March 1924 
drawing attention to certain statements in the South African press to the 
effect that the amount of Indian goods exported to South Africa exceeded by 
£1 500,000 the value of merchandise exported by the Union to India and that 
the exports from India to South Africa consisted largely of rice and cotton 
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goods for the use of Indians in South Africa. Sir Campbell then alluded to 
the danger of a retaliatory fiscal war between South Africa and India which 
might seriously injure the interests of Indian cotton mills and of Indian sub¬ 
jects in South Africa. My Committee think that this aspect of the case 
would have to be very carefully considered before embarking on a policy of 
•protection) even if it were proved that South African coal was being dumped 
into Ijidia which they do not believe to be the case at present. 

d. While the Indian Coal Committe® were precluded by their terpis of 
reference from making any recommendations in regard to the assistance which 
might be given to Indian coal in the shape of a duty on imported coal they 
nevertheless remark on page 126 of their Keport that they considered they 
would fail ill their duty if they did not record their conviction that such a 
duty would be undesirable in the interests of Indian coal in home ports. 
They add ; “ It is greatly to be feared that if the choice of the big indus¬ 
trial concerns in Bombay who still use coal wej-e to be in any way restricted 
in regard to the coal they nsG) they would be driven to the alternative 
sovirces of power provided by oil and electricity.” In this connection my 
Committee are inforiuetl that oil at its present prices of some Bs. 50 per ton 

i.s equivalent to coal at Bs. 22^ per ton and is therefore not at present a .seri¬ 
ous competitor. 

7. The considerations which my Conimittoe have briefly reviewed above 
had led them to the unanimous conclusion that there are not at pro.sent suffi¬ 
cient grounds for advocating a protective duty on coal imported from South 
Africa or from any other country or countries, though such a contingency 
might bo envisaged should the Bengal coal trade be in danger of extinction 
.since obviously, from the purely selfish .standpoint, if Bombay had to rely 
solely on imported coal, prices would inevitably rise. At the same time my 
Committee have .some diffiitiilty in believing that a duty on the rolatively 
small amount of coal iniporti^d from South Africa would save the Bengal coal 
trade. A.s indicated above they think that the remedy lies rather with the 
colliery owners themselves and they consider that time should be given to 
watch the operation of the Coal Grading Act. My Committee are therefore 
nnablo at this stage to subscribe to any reeommeudiition wbicb would have 
the effect of increasing the cost of coal to the consumer in Bombay. 


Statement II.—Letter, dated 19th November 1925, from the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Bombay. 

I have the honour to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of your letter 
No. Col of the 10th instant, together with .six copies of the pamphlet coiitaiii- 
ijig the applic.ation of the Indian Mining Federation for the imposition of 
protective duties ou coal and the Board’s coiiuunnique and quostiouiuiire, 

2. In reply I am to state that my Committee have nothing further to add 
to their letter No. 2806—104A of the oth instant, and that they do not desire 
to give oral evidence on behalf of the Chamber. 

3. I am to add in eonnection with the enquiry contained in the second 
paragraph of yonr letter that apai't from the mill industry my Committee are 
not aware of any important industrial concerns in Bombay that are con¬ 
sumers of coal. 



WitMM No. 13. 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 

Written. 

Letter, dated lith November 1925. 

From Government Resolntion. No. 47-T. (49), dated the 30th September- 
1925, issued by the Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, Simla, my Committee learn that the Government of India have 
decided to refer to the Tariff Board, for investigation, the question whether 
a protective duty should be imposed on imported coal generally or on coal 
imported from any particular country or countries and, if so, at what rates. 

The Committee of the Upper India Chamber desire to record it as their 
opinion t.hat, having regard to the almost negligible imports of foreign coal 
as comiKired with the quantity of coal raised in India, the.y do not consider 
that there is a case for the imposition of any protective duty on imported 
^oal. 



Witness Noi 14. 

BURMA CHAMBER COMMERCE. 

Written. 

Letter, dated the 2ith November 1925. 

Tn reply to your letter No, 643, dated November 9th, 1925, referring to 
-the application of the Indian Mining Federation for the imposition of a 
■protective duty on coal, I am directed to enter a strong protesl 
against a protective duty being imposed on coal imported into Burina. 
There is no coal industry in Burina to protect, and no reason why users in 
this Province should be penalised in order to add to the profits of coal mine 
owners in India, 

2. An import duty on coal entering India would inevitahly lead to an 
■enhancement of the cost of Indian coal in Burma, and so tend to increased 
working costs of the industries and transport systems using coal, without any 
compensation whatever. Compared with India, Burma is very^ backward in 
commercial and industrial develoinnent, and is worthy of special considera¬ 
tion in the matter of protective duties, the effect of which can only be to 
still further hamper her progress; but Burma’s claim to special consideration 
was elaborated in my letter of September 1st, 1923, to your address in connec¬ 
tion with protection for the Steel industry and the point need not be laboured 
here. 

3. I am to add that this Chamber does not propose to tender oral evidence 
on the proposal vou have under consideration, but pleads that Burma should 

'be excluded from such protective duty (if any) your Board may impose in 
the interests of ownei's of Indian coal mines. 



Witness No. 15. 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MADRAS. 

Written. 

Letter, dated 2nd December 1925. 

I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 644 of the 9th N<Jvember, 
forwarding six copies of a pamphlet containing the application of the Indian 
Mining Federation for the imposition of protective duties on coal, together 
with .the Tariff Board’s Press Communique and Questionnaire. 

The subject of the proposed duties on coal was considered at a meeting of 
this Chamber held on the 24th ultimo, when it was resolved to advise the 
Tariff Board that the Madras Chamher is in favour of protection being given 
to the Indian Coal Industry by imposing an import duty on Natal and South 
African coals to the extent of any bounty or other concession enjoyed by the 
Coal industry in South ^Africa. 

in explanation of the above, I am directed to state that, while the Com¬ 
mittee of thi.s Chamber are of opinion that the industrial development of 
India can best be secured by juaking supplies of coal available to all consum¬ 
ers on the cheapest terms possible, they are prepared to recommend protection 
to Indian coal to the extent of anj' special concession in the form of bounties 
or railway freight rebates that may bo enjoyed by the Coal indu,stry in South 
Africa. 

In the opinion of my Committee the above or any similar concessions 
appear to constitute unfair competition and call for a similar niea.sure of 
protection to the Coal industry in India. In assuming that some measure of 
protection is extended to the Coal indu.stry in South Africa my Committee 
has been influenced by the arguments raised in paragraph 25 of the applica¬ 
tion of the Indian Mining Federation for the imposition of protective duties 
on imported coal. 

As regards the suggestion that an additional duty of half an anna per 
gallon be imposed on mineral oil imported into India and generally used as 
fuel for industrial purpo.ses, this Chamber i.s unanimou.sly of opinion that it 
is definitely in the interests of the indu.strial development of India that oil 
fuel be made available to all consumers on the most favourable terms po.ssib!e 
and my Committee therefore consider it grossly unfair that owners of fuel 
oil ijlant should provide funds for the payment of a bounty of Rs. 3 per 
ton on Indian coal exported to any foreign port. 
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Witneit No. 16. 

THE KARACHI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Written. 

Letter, dated 16th December 1923. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 639, dated 9th 
November 1925, and its enclosures, which have received iny Committee’s consi¬ 
deration. Copies of the Supplementary questionnaire for the Karachi Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce have been forwarded to ail Members of this Chamber who 
are likely to be able to give useful information. Their replies will be forwarded 
to you direct, and should satisfy your enquiry as to the comparative cost of 
coal and fuel oil. 

In reply to your enquirj’ ns to the number of industrial establishments at 
Karachi using coal and fuel oil respectively, I am to state that of the indus¬ 
trial establishments controlled by Members of this Chamber the following use 
fuel oil; — 

The Karachi Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd. 

The Sind Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Bone Mill (Hyderabad). 

Messrs. B. H. Herman and Mohatta, Limited (Engineers and ship¬ 
builders). 

while the following use gas generated from coal: — 

Messrs. Ralli Brothers’ Bone Mill. 

Messrs. Ralli Brothers’ Ginning Factory (Mirpurkhas). 

The Indian Flour Mills, Ltd. 

In the workshops of Messrs. T. Cosser Co., Ltd. (Engineers and Iron 
Founders) electricity supi)lied hy the Karachi Electric Supply Corporation 
is used, 

I attach the replies of this Chamber to your General Questionnaire, and 
am instructed to state that in the opinion of this Chamber the Indian Mining 
Federation has not made out a case sufficiently strong to justify its claim for 
protection to the Indian Coal industry. The wdiole question appears to re¬ 
solve itself into that of the coal trade in Bombay and Karachi, which are, 
actually, the only two places in which competition from outside exists. ’ 

As the Federation points out iu para. 4 of its application the amount of 
competing foreign coal in tlie Indian market is not very large in proportion 
to the total commercially available output of this country, and as is further 
pointed out in para. 4 (2) the import of foreign coal i.s merely one of the 
elements in the present depression. It is very doubtful, therefore, in this 
Chamber’s oinnion, whotlier the suggested protective measures would achieve 
the desired result. The Feder.ation itself admits (para, 10) that “ it is diffi¬ 
cult to state wdth precision what the effect of a tariff' unaided hy other 
measures would he on the trade ” and assuming the existence of a tariff for 
5 y©ar.s only, this Cbainher can .see no real reason to anticipate any aetnaJ 
improvement in the Coal industry’s po,sition at the end of that period. This 
Chamber, moreover, is strongly opposed to the suggestion (para. 26) that pro¬ 
tective measures on coal should be made to embrace oil fuel also. 

In the circumstances, this Chamber tru.st.s that there will not be any inter¬ 
ference with the free and unrestricted importation of foreign fuel so that 
consumers may obtain sui)piie.s from the most economical source, according 
to the conditions ruling in all markets from time to time. For this Chamber 
is averse to benefiting any one section of the communitv at the expense of 
other sections. 
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Beplies of ihe Karachi Chamber of Commerce to the general questions of the 
Tariff Board in regard to protective duties on coal. 

(1) The chief causes of the fall in the price of coal in India since 1923 are 
the lack of industrial and bunkering demand and the complete loss of the 
overseas market. 

(2) Yes. 

(4). (a) 27s. 

(h) 26 s. 

(c) 35s. for Cardiff coal. The trade in this is so small that it does not 
compete. 

(6) Yes, about Is. higher. 

(8) Yes, approximately. 

(10) Unable to answer this question, as the cheapest Transvaal coal is not 
imported into Karachi. 

(11) Yes. 

(12) Yes, by varying amounts in accordance with the reliability of 
suppliers. 

(13) Yes. 

(14) Yes. 

(15) The best Jharia is not as good as the best Transvaal. 

(16) No. 

(17) Yes, in all the areas specified. 

Internal competition would not 0 ])erate to restrict increase in price. 

The tendency of the mine would be to absorb as much of the protec¬ 
tive duty as possible. 

(18) Yes, and if the price were materially increased steamship companies 
would endeavour to find other sources of supply. The Indian coal trade, 
therefore, would be no better off, 

(19) Yes. 

(20) This entirely depends On the respective prices of the two commodi¬ 
ties. The approxhiiate ratio of values is 1 of oil to TIo of coal. 

(21) No, not in any of the areas specified. 

^22) No. 

(23) Yes. 

(24) It would not be a serious addition, but any addition in present cir¬ 
cumstances is undesirable. 
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Witness No. 17. 

THE INDIAN MERCHANTS* CHAMBER, BOMBAY. 

Written. 

Letter, dated Othfllth December 1925, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 652 of the 
10th November 1925, and to send hereby the views of my Committee regarding 
the proposed duties on coal. 

My Committee suggested to the Government of India in their .letter 
No. T.-663, dated the 4th June 1923, that a dnty equivalent to the amount 
of the bounty should he imposed on coal imported into India from South 
Africa hut only after a sufficient supply of Railway wagons was available. 
They have reconsidered the whole question afresh, and are still of the same 
opinion as they expre.ssed two years hack. Coal i.s undoubtedl.y a key indus¬ 
try, because anything that prevents sufficient supplies of coal being deve¬ 
loped in this country will recoil very seriously on all Indian industries in any 
crisis of a kind at all comparable to the last world war, and will subject 
all Indian industries to any exploitation by foreign competitors, who may 
be more fortunately placed in the matter of coal supplies. Therefore while 
such an industry can undoubtedly claim reasonable protection to allow of 
satisfactory development in this country, the case for a countervailing duty 
to the extent of the bounty that may be given by any foreign Government to 
its own coal is far stronger, because India should not tolerate such unfair 
competition from any country, and should not allow products of any such 
country to enter India, that would not have entered the country without 
such artificial supports, and in tho normal conr.se of trade. My Committee 
W'ould therefore strongly virge the imposition of at least a rate of duty, equal 
to the bounty or subsidy direct or indirect that any foreign coal may he 
getting from its own Government. My Committee understand that South 
African coal is allowed a bounty of 7s, 9(i. on all exports in the form of 
rebate of railway freight, and all South African coal should have a duty 
imposed upon it to the extent of this rebate in addition to any general duty 
that may be imposed, on coais entering India from tho point of view of pro¬ 
tection. There is a further bounty that all foreign coal is enjo.ying for tho 
last twelve months owing to the rise in our rate of exchange from about 16d. 
gold in August-September 1924, to I8d. gold, as it stands to-day. This means 
that all foreign coal can bo sold in India, other things being equal, at least 
12.1 per cent, cheaper than would have been possible twelve months ago. 
Taking the selling price of coal at say Rs. 20 per ton, this means a differentia^ 
tion in favour of foreign coal of Bs, 2i on this account alone. 

There is the further case of countries with currencies very much below 
their pre-war gold par such as Japan. In the case of Japan its currency 
stands to-day at 21Id. gold again.st 24|d.. which is its pre-war gold par. This 
would give Japanese coal a further protection on account of the deprecia¬ 
tion of its currency of 14 per cent., or say Rs. 2-12-0 per ton, and my Com¬ 
mittee feel that considerations of fair trade only, if not anything else, would 
justify a further import duty of an amount equivalent to the advantage 
that depreciated currencies give to any foreign coals imported into India 
and which they estimate in the case of Japan at Rs, 2-12-0 per ton. 

To summarise, my Committee would urge the imposition of 

(1) an all round import duty of Rs. 2-8-0 per ton in addition to tho 
present revenue duty of As. 8 per ton in order to equalise the 
conditions of competition tis between Indian and Foreign coals, 
on account of the further rise of 2d, in the pre-war gold pai 
of the rupee; 
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(2) an additional import duty of Rs. 5-2-8 on all South African coal to 
counteract the effect of the bounty of 7s. 9(1, that they now get 
in the shape of rebate of the railway freight; 

(3) an additional import duty of an amount equivalent to the deprecia¬ 
tion of their currency, os compared with the pre-war gold par, 
on all coals coming from countries with a depreciated currency 
and which my Committee estimate at Rs. 2-12-0 per ton in case 
^ of Japan. • 

My Committee are not oblivious of the fact, that the total amount of 
foreign coal imported into this country i.s to-day only about 2 to 2i ))er cent, 
which may at first sight appear negligible, but they would beg to point out 
that in almost every lino of trade, it i.s the marginal quantity that really 
controls the price of the whole, and excess or shortage or even apprehensions 
of such excess or shortage of even ten per cent, frequently raake.s a change of 
60 to 100 per cent, in the price level. Therefore my Committee are of opinion 
that the 2 to 2i per cent, that is added to the supplies of coal from import¬ 
ations is not negligible and cannot but have an apprceiahle effect in depress¬ 
ing the price of coal generally in this country. They also find considerable 
weight in the arguments advanced in paragraph 4 sub-section (1) of the appli¬ 
cation of the Mining Federation that while this 21 per cent, of imported 
supplie.s may look negligible a.s com|)ared with the total supply, such imports 
form a very large i>erc'entage of the total demand in the two important mar¬ 
kets of Bombay and Karachi, and consequently their influence over the prices 
is much greater than would ordinarily be the case with marginal quantities. 

The reduction of a few rupees which would be thus forced upon Indian coal 
may again form only a small percentage of the total jjrice in Bombay or 
Karachi, but as two-thirds of this price represents freights and charges which 
it is not in the ))ower of the Indian collieries to control, the result is to com¬ 
pel the pitsmouth price to be, reduced to the extent of the full reduction in 
Bombay or Karachi i)rices, and works out at a far bigger percentage reduc¬ 
tion on the pitsmouth price. My Committee beg to emphasise this as))eot of 
the question because they are afraid that the smallnes.s of the quantities im¬ 
ported ma.v lead your Board to think that foreign competition was negligible 
and that there was no need to do anything to imotoct the Indian Coal industry 
from such competition. The above lead.s my Committee to say a few words 
on the question of charges. They feel that the Government do not correctly 
appreciate the incidence of increased Railway and Book chargo,s on prices in 
this country, particularly those of coal. They find that the Railway freights 
comparo as below : — 



Pre War 
191.3. 

1 

To-day 

1925. 

Increase. 

lucre aJc. 


Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Fer cf-nt. 

Jharia tc Calcutta 

3 2 0 

4 8 fi 

1 

6 6 

^■r> 

Jharia to Bombay 

11 4. 0 

15 0 0 

A 2 0 ! 

1 

3C| 


It will he seen from the above that while freights may show a lower per¬ 
centage of increase than the increase in general price levels, the increase in 
actual rupees, annas and pies is as much as: — 

R.S. 1-6-6 from Jharia to Calcutta equal to 28j per cent, on the pitsmouth 
price of coal; Il.s, 4-2-0 from Jharia to Bombay equal to 82j per 
cent, on the pitsmouth price of coal. 

It will now be seen that the increases in Railway freights have a most im¬ 
portant bearing on the ability of the Indian collieries to work at a fair profit 
because if customers are obliged to offer lower prices and the Railway freight 
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is not reduced pro rata the whole burdea of reduction of prices falls on the 
pitsmouth price, and it is this that in the opinion of my Committee has been 
largely responsible for reducing the Indian Coal industry to its present plight. 
My Committee quite realise that the reduction of Kailway freights is not one 
for decision by your Board, but they urge a careful examination of this side 
of the coal question in order to be able to include a suitable recommendation 
to Government with regard to freights on coal traffic. 

As for exports of Indian coal, my Committee are in favour of encouraging 
the same in order to provide a ready maoe outlet for our coals when the home 
demand may be temporarily poor and they would welcome any suitable 
measures of encouragement in the shape of lower freights and charges on 
such exports. 
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Witnetf No. 18. 

INDIAN COLUERY EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION. 

WaiTTBN. 

llepresentation dated Jharia the 20th January 1926. 

In reference to your letter No, Ig, dated the 8th January 1926, I am 
•directed to bring to your notice that my Committee, though much disappoint¬ 
ed at your inability to admit any oral evidence at present, feels greatly thank 
ful to you for your assurance to give a most careful consideration to a written 
representation of the Indian Colliery Employees’ Association. And accord¬ 
ingly the following statement is submitted for putting the same before the 
Tariff Board. 

The principal object of the Indian Colliery Employees’ Association as may 
be evident from the Rule Book* enclosed herewith, is to safeguard the interests 
■of the wage earners—manual labourers and all other employees, engaged in 
•different kinds of colliery works in India; and as such the Association is 
highly interested in the condition of the Coal trade of this country. 

Representations, submitted in connection with the enquiries of the Tariff 
Board into the condition of the Indian Coal Trade, should as a rule contain 
such statistics and evidence as might clearly show the part played by im¬ 
ported foreign coal in bringing about a slump in the Indian Coal trade by 
offering a strong competition in the important centres of coal consumption. 
But since my Committee is .sure that detailed informations regarding these 
points have been already supplied by more competent bodie.s such as Indian 
Mining Federation and Indian Mining Association, they refrain from enter¬ 
ing into those questions but propose to confine themselves to the particular 
■question of the condition of the colliery employees who, to be sure, have 
become the most miserably affected beings under the present depres.sed con¬ 
dition of the Coal Trade, 

There are, .ns has been already observed, no less than 200,000 (2 hundred 
thousand) people eaining their livelihood by being engaged in different kinds 
■of colliery works in India and these people in spite of numerous other griev¬ 
ances, were somehow pulling on during the flourishing days of the Coal trade 
but since the time the depression commenced they have become victims to 
untold miseries in the hands of the mine owners. Reduction has become the 
curse of the Coal fields nowadaj’s. Reduction of hands and reduction of wages 
and salaries are every day occurrences. In sjiite of our repeated appeals 
and in spite of the Coal Committee’s considered declaration that “ That no 
reduction in raising cost in present condition 6e secured by reducing wages, 
etc,,” mine owners have become very particular in effecting economy in their 
collieries by reducing an anna or two per ton from the wages of the poor 
miners as also by reducing a certain percentage of the salaries of the poorly 
paid staff of their collieries. It is not however the place to enumerate all 
the specific instances of unjust dismissals or to give a list of those who are 
being thrown at the door of starvation by wrongful reduction or to point out 
all the grievances they are labouring under. So, my Committee, in the name 
of these thousands of poor workers reque.st the Board to favourably consider 
the following proposals of this Association : — 

1. That a protective duty of Rs. 5 per ton be imposed on all foreign 
coal on condition that the mine owners who are only a few hun¬ 
dred in number, should look to the interests of the wage earners 
under them, redress their grievances, reconsider their wages and 
salaries and recognise the Indian Colliery Employee.?’ Associ.i- 
tion which has been formed for the welfare of these thousand.? 
of people working in the Collieries, 

* Not printed. 



Witneto 

NORTH WESTERKT RAILWAY. 

Written. 

Letter, dated 8th December 1925. 

I give below answers to the questionnaire which formed an enclosure to 

your letter. . , , i. t 

2. With regard to paragraph 2 of your letter, I do not wish to lay before 
the Board any statements other than those made in the replies to the ques¬ 
tionnaire. 


Answers to questionnaire. 

1. (a) No foreign coal was imported by the North Western Railway during 
the years 1910-12. 

(h) No coal was imported for the North Western Railway during 1924-25. 

(c) During the years 1912-13, 1913-14, 27,326 tons and 106,394 tons were 
imported respectively. 

(d) The following quantities of Bengal coal have been received by sea 
during the years shewn ; — 

Tons. 


1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 
1924-25 


363,205 

192,809 

292,644 

283,682 

Nil. 


2. It was decided to substitute fuel oil on a part of the Karachi Section 
of the North Western Railway at the conclusion of the trials of oil fuel on 
that portion of the line, which coiumenced in January, 1914, and were com¬ 
pleted in November, 1916. Oil fuel was in general use on the Karachi District 
of the North Western Railway about the middle of 1918, when all necessary 
plant had been installed. 

3. The Karachi Division of the North We.stern Railway extends from 
Karachi to Khaiipur incki.sive. Oil fuel is, however, onB' used on the portion 
of the Karachi Divi.sion .south of Dadu and Pad Jdan Stations. Generally 
speaking this may be taken as marking off the area within which the use of 
oil fuel is considered economical. The question of the extension of the use 
of the oil fuel has not recently been considered. 

4. During 1924-25, 64,612 tons of liquid fuel oil were consumed, and it is 
estimated that this displaced 117,476 tons of Bengal coal. 

5. Provided the total quantity of oil fuel purchased by the North Western 
Railway and Great Indian Peninsula Railway does not exceed 160,000 tons 
a year, the cost per ton at Karachi is as follows; — 

Per ton. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

(o) c.i.f. Karachi. 

34 

0 

0 

(h) Landed and duty paid— 




The cost of oil fuel c.i.f. at Karachi 

34 

0 

0 

Wharfage charges .... 

1 

6 

0 

Cost of pumping into storage tanks . 

0 

7 

0 

Custom duty. 

4 

14 

0 


Total , 40 10 0 







In the event of supplies to the North Western and Great Indian Peninsula! 
Railways during a year exceeding 150,000 tons the c.i.f. rate at Kar^hi for 
any extra quantity will he Rs. 55 per ton or including landing and Custom 
charges as detailed above Rs. Ol-lO-O. 

6. For railway purposes 0’56 ton of liquid fuel oil is taken as being equi* 

valent to one ton of coal. ‘ 

7. The actual cost of fuel oil at Karachi amounts to Rs. 40-10-0 per tom 
To replace this 1'82 tons of Bengal coal will he required, the eost of which- 
in the area in which oil fuel is used»works out as follows; 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Cost of 182 tons coal at pitsmouth . 

16 

4 

6 

Handling charges. 

0 

5 

3 

Add Foreign and Home Line freight to— 




Pad Idan . 

28 

1 

6 

Dadu. 

28 

8 

10 

Karachi. 

28 

8 

11 


8. The following circumstances must be taken into account in considering 
the question of the introduction of fuel oil in place of coal. 

(i) Certainty of supply of oil fuel in view of the expense involved in- 
reconverting engines to burn coal if necessary. 

(ii) Capital cost of storage tanks, installations, and conversion of looo-^ 
motives for burning oil fuel. 

(Hi) Provision of travelling fuel oil tanks. 

(iv) Saving on account of reduction of losses of coal in transit. 

(v) Saving on account of reduction of engine crews by one fireman 

each. 

(vi) Saving on account of reduction in handling charges. 

(vH) Saving on account of fewer wagons being necessary for transport¬ 
ing fuel on account of shorter lead from source of supply, and 
freeing of such wagons for revenue traffic. 

(viii) Question of oil fuel being more economical or otherwise in special 
circumstances, viz., upkeep of engines and boilers, running of 
trains and shunting, etc. 

9. Taking as a whole the Section of the Karachi Division on which oil fuel 
is used it is considered that at the prices given above the economic compari¬ 
son would be in favour of oil fuel. 

No detailed comparison has however been attempted since the investiga¬ 
tion made preliminary to the introduction of oil fuel, and the statement can. 
only be accepted generally. 


Statement II. — Telegram, dated ItHh February 19B6, from the Agent, North 
Western Itaiheay, to the Tariff Board. 

No. 74/11. Reference your wire No. 75 of 13th instant. Quantities of im 
ported coal received on North Western Railway during 1921-22 and 1922-2B 
were three lakhs thirty-six thousand and two lakhs seventy-three thousand 
Ions approximately. About .sixty thousand tons of English patent fuel 
were also purchased during 1921-22. 
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Witness No. 20. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 

Whitten. 

Letter, dated Hth December 1925. 

The decrease in the ((uantity of coal supplied to this Railway is due to the 
use of oil fuel and to economies in consumption. The quantity of oil fuel con¬ 
sumed has increased from 1,239 tons in 1916-17 to 82,332 tons in 1924-25. 

2. In reply to the supplementary questionnaire sent me with your above 
quoted letter, I beg to inform you: — 

(I) The quantities of coal imported by sea for the use of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway were; — 

Bengal coal. Foreign coal. 

Tons. Tons. 

1911 182,356 21,236 

1912 148,133 92,885 

1913-14 178,126 100,903 

1921- 22 .... 6,772 267,547 

1922- 23 .s 

1923- 24 I ya Nil 

1924- 25 3 

(II) and (III) The Kargali Colliery was purchased in 1916 and the whole 
of the coal raised is transported by rail. 

(TV) The cost at the present contract rate for oil fuel per ton o.i.f. is 
Rs. 35-14-0 into our tanks. (Custom duty if paid would be Rs. 4-14-0 per 
ton). The Railway is however exempt from Custom duty up to October 1927. 

(V) The ratio of consumption fixed by the Railway Board is -55 of oil 
fuel to the ton of coal. 

(VI) The cost of Bengal coal at Bombay at the pre.sent contract rate 
average Rs. 23 per ton, which includes pit mouth cost Bs. 9-8-0 and railway 
freight Rs. 13-8-0. The cost of the equivalent quantity of oil at -55 per ton 
is Bs. 19-12-0, as oil fuel, ex ship, is Bs. 34 per ton and the wharfage charges 
are Rs. 1-14-0. 

(VII) The circumstances to be taken to account when deciding whether 
oil fuel should be introduced to replace coal for railway purposes are ; — 

(1) Its efficiency. 

(2) Its ease of manipulation. 

(3) Ease of handling. 

(4) Less smoke. 

(5) No sparks. 

(6) Reduction of weight for a given quantity of fuel. 

(7) Saving of labour iu connection with coal handling and nshiiit 

cleaning. 

(8) Release of coal wagons for public traffic. 

(9) Cost of provision of storage accommodation. 

(10) Cost of laying of pipe lines. 

(11) Cost of tr.avelliiig oil tanks. 

(12) The fact that the oil would be carried in the ‘ light ’ direction of 

traffic. 
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(VIII) Oil fuel is regarded as the more economical fuel for Liocomotive 
purposes on the Ghats and suburban sections of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, It would be possible to extend the use of oil fuel to more remote- 
sections provided a reasonable contract price over a long period could be 
arranged. In any event we are committed to the purchase of 100,0CIO tons ot 
oil fuel per annum up to December 1934, 

3. This Railway as a large consumer of Indian coal would naturally oppose 
any legislation designed to raise the pit mouth price of coal or increase the 
c.i.f.*cost of oil fuel to the use of wh^ch it is committed up to 100,000 tons pet 
annum. The specific proposals of the Indian Mining Federation, if adopted, 
would, they believe, raise the pitmouth price of first grade coal by about Rs. 3 
per ton. The object being to bridge the “ Quality gap between foreign coal 
and 2nd class Indian coal and so create a market for 2nd class coal.’ 

4. The carriage of 2nd class coal over long distances is an economic waste 
and I am doubtful if the proposal of the Indian Mining Federation would 
have the results they anticipate. They would, however, eliminate healthy 
conipetition in Rombay between 1st class Indian coal and imported coal and 
oil with the probable result of the levelling up of 1st class coal rates. I do not 
consider that the figures of imported coal and oil are such ns to suggest that 
the interests or well being of the Bengal coal trade are endangered. 


Statement II.—Letter, dated litk January 1926, from the Great Indian 
Penineula Railviay, Bomhay. 

With reference to your letter No. 666 , dated 11th Novembev 1925, and subsequent 
reminder dated the 8th January 1926, I foi-ward herewith copies of Appendices A and 
G with the necessary figures duly filled in. 

2. Appendix F with the figures brought up to date will follow shortly. 



Appendix L* 

/Statement shou>hig total amount of coal traffic (carried for the public and foreign railisays and revenue) booked over the Great tndia4 
Peninsula Railway, (a) front coal fields on tie JS. I. and B. N. Railway system separately, (h)from the coalfields on this railway’s 
own system, (c)from the caaldelds on S. E. S. the R. Q-. S. Uailway, and from, Bombay up-country from, the 1st January 
1912 to 31st March 1925. 
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Statement shovdng the coal traffic received into Bombay. 
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statement III. — Letter, dated the ISth January 1936, from the Great Indian 

Peninsula Pailway. 

Til coiitinnatioii of this offioo letter No. 20814-T.—186, dated 12th .Tanuary 1921’, 
I forward herewith copy of Appendix P. with the neccasary tigurcR duly tilled in. 


app^Tndtx p.* 

statement showing the figures of this Railway's own ron.s«mption of [1) coal and 
(fi) oil fuel for the year ending 31st March 1935, 


Period. 

COXSUMPTIOX C 

Coal. 

>N LOCOMOTIVKS. 

Oil fuel. 


Tons. 

Tons, 

Year ending 81st Deeoinbcv 1012 

831,532 

Mil. 

Quarter ending Slst March 1913 

226,145 

Nil. 

Year ending Slst March 1914 . . . , 

906,369 

404 

„ aist March 1915 . . . . 

867,134 

67 

„ 31st March 1910 . 

969,317 

04 

„ 31st March 1917 . . . 

1,096,992 

1,339 

„ 31st March 1918 .... 

^1,140,720 

4,779 

„ 31st March 1919 .... 

1,169,9.30 

0,200 

„ 31st March 1920 .... 

1,188,650 

9,246 

„ 31 st March 1921 .... 

1,156,731 

14,668 

„ 31st March 1922 .... 

1,117,074 

36,835 

„ .31st March 1923 .... 

1,016,654 

63,047 

„ 31st March 1924 .... 

984,993 

68,018 

„ 31st March 1936 . 

1,028.880 

78,058 

* Vide page 184 of Volume III of the Evidence recorded hy the Coal Committee. 


Statement IV. — Telegram, dated 18th Vehruary 1936, from the Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway. 

20814. T YR Wire 81 Sixteenth instant Total quantity coal transported 
Bombay by rail April to December 1925 Eighty seven thousand four hundred 
and twenty six tons, 
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Witness No. 21. 

r/IAJOI^F. COOK. 

Wbitten. 

},eUer, dated 8th October 1925. 

Ill luici'oiiue to tho proposod duty on imiiortod coal 1 ahould like to give 
my views as expressed in my written evidence before the Coal Commission 
recently. 

1 was for twelve years the largest importer of Welsh Steam Coal in full 
ship cargoes at Capo Town and Admiralty Coaling Contractor, and although 
at that time the South African Coalfields were not developed and only locally 
used there was a iluty of 3 shillings and 4 pence per ton of 11,240 on each and 
every cargo and is still levied. A rebate was given on all coal supplied to the 
Admiralty. The Cape Covernment ilailways imported their own Welsh Steam 
Coal for use on their Ilailways and when short bought from mo. 

When strikes in England dislocated supplies it enabled the South African 
Coal Companies to get big prices for at that time rubbish. Then they found 
better seams and eventually another’ big Welsh Miners strike drove the im¬ 
ported coal right out of South Africa but the duty still remains and assists 
the South African Collieries by protecting them from any cheap coal that 
might bo brought as a fill up cargo by a shipowner on speculation of selling. 

I lost my whole business eventually in 1912 owing to the Union Castle 
Company cornering all the South African Coal allowing no one to export coal 
to any Capo I’ort, Mauritius or India except through themselves and they 
are the people to-day who have reaped a big harvest in India to the detriment 
of the Indian coal trade. 

Try a protective duty of say Rs. 3 per ton for 12 months and you will 
render great assistance to the Indian Coal Trade if it paid South Africa 
to impose a duty even when they had no coal surely it will pay India. 

Any further information 1 can give 1 should bo glad to do so. 
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Witness No. 22. 

MESSRS. NUSERVANJI RUTTONJI NAZIR AND SONS. 

WRITTEN. 

Itepresentation, dated the. 12th l^oveniher 1925. 

Wo are informed tty tlio iiirector, itoyal Indian Marine, llonibay, that 
your Board ia inviting opinion of the Coal Trade in this eountry whether a 
protective duty to Ite imposed on imported coal generally or on coal ijnportcd 
from any particular country. 

In so far as our experience goes, we can say that the stop is nn-welcome 
and we are, therefore, absolutely against any such jirotective duty on any 
imported coal wliatsoever wtietlier it is English or South African, as both 
these coals are superior to Indian coals and are very economical, both as to 
price and qualit3^, and the Indian oonsiimor will be deprived of having tlie 
best coal for his industrial purposes. 



Witness No. 23. 


MESSRS. CHOONILAL HARILAL AND COMPANY. 

Written. 

Representation, dated IStTi November 1925. 

With reference to tlic letter No.'M.-3794, dated the .5th instant, from the 
Director, Royal Indian Marino, we have nothing to add to what our Repre¬ 
sentative, Mr. Choonilal Girdharlal, .said, and represented in Febmai-y last 
to the Coal Committee {vide Coal Committee Report, Volume II, pages 205 — 
272). However, wo must strongly emphasise the point that if any extra duty 
is placed on any foreign t^oal, it will kill the bunkering business of Bombay, 
which is nowadays really the backbone of the coal trade here, because most 
of mills have gone to electricity or oil. 
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Witness No. 24. 

MESSRS. EDULJEE DINSHAW. 

Letter, dated Karachi, the S4th November 1020. 


Wo uro ill receipt oi your letter No. Ca'i of the 7tli iiiiitaut Giiclosing tlic 
'i'uritf Boiird’fs Questioniuiiro iu tlic iiiattor of tlic request of the Coal Industry 
of India for protection, tor whicli we thank you and submit for the Board’s 
considoratJou the following general ob.scrvatious on same iii our capacity as 
largo bunkering contractors at this port as well as largo consumers in Uio 
shape of factories upcountry. 

The whole case made out by the Ooal Industry is very lame and loosely 
put and would appear to be a scramble lor plucking some of tho plums which 
a generous legislature burning with the glow of patriotic fervour to foster 
nascent industries has suitably provided. We admit we realise some of the 
industries of India require protection in their infancy, but that powerful 
weapon needs to be very discriininately used and it was never truer tban iu 
tho case of coal industry. The principal argument in favour of protection 
as will be admitted would be il the loreigu article woi’o freely competing with 
its Indian contemporary ail over this huge continent, but that, according to 
the admission of tho Coal Industry, loreigu coal does not. The Coal industry 
iu India is feeling the draft of keen competition only at sea ports and on 
examination of their claims to be shielded against such diabolical struggle 
for business one turns away witli disappointment at tho utter lack of roason 
in tho grounds advanced, statistics would show that the imports of foreign 
coal into the Indian west coastal sea ports wore during 11124 close to the pre¬ 
war average and with the great fall that has occurred in the demand for 
bunkers through the reduction in shipping visiting the ports as a result of 
slump iu trade, we should not bo at all surprised if such imports I'evcai a 
further shrinkage for tho current year. Thus the principal bogey trotted 
out by the coal trade to draw lalse sympathy has proved to have no substance. 
If during the pre-war years such imports of foreign coal caused tho coal trade 
no inconvenienee we are at a loss to understand the present howl for protoc- 
iiica under similar conditions, more so, when it is remembered that there has 
been no phenomenal increase in tho annual production of Indian coal mines 
in the interval. There probably is a genu ol truth in the present woe begone 
state of coal trade due to ditiiculty ol disposing oil' their products by the 
mines, but by what process of reasoning tho Coal Industry would link it with 
tho arrival in this country of a quaiitivy of coal which is about tho same as 
what came into it say lU years ago, wo are unable to understand. A further 
factor that operates to-day to make foreign coals cheaper is that of freight. 
Marine transport charges owing to the glut of shipping and the scramble for 
what little business is going around have been now reduced to a point whore 
a voyage not infrequently shows a loss, and to classify this adventitious aid 
as a permanent factor in their calculations for domand for protection by the 
Coal Trade in India must bo very carefully guarded against, immediately 
freight rises, the juice of South African fuels would automatically relleol it 
in iucri^ased prices. The real trouble about the lack of popularity of Indian 
Coal with its overseas consumers is entirely due to the shady practices to 
which Coal Trade resorted in tho jmling days of 11111) and 1920 “ tho hectic 
boom of prosperity ” as phrased by the Coal Mining I' ederatioii, but the 
'* orgy of commercial immorality ” wo think is a better and htter e.\prcssioii— 
when everything that was black was booked as coal without conscionoo or 
scruples, fudiau coal never did enjoy a very high reputation amongst its 
above cliontolo and this clforl to swell their ju'olits further by such fraudu¬ 
lent means dealt a death blow to tho reviving demand for Indian coal by over¬ 
seas shipping, and wc are afraid a lastiiig damage has been done to Indian 
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coa] for hntikorTTio; purpoRos. "Wo rotcret to hove to oh.serve that oo^ byplrer- 
inp; depnTtmpiit emipot hoast of RiPfflo or<1or for BePEa.1 Coal for hiipkerinE 
purposes aiuf the Coal Trade loay he assured no aPioiiot of suhsidisiPE 
likely to ioiliienee a British shlj)owiior ip favour of Tpdiap oonl uptil it has 
thoroughly rohahilitate.cl itself ip the eyes of the owpers hy proved quaHty 
apd copsistent purity of deseriptiop. You can take a horse to a trough but 
you cappot mako bim dripk would about describe the state of affairs that 
will result if foreign coal is penalised hy an import levy, for such of the 
owners who hunker foreign opals in Indian ports will obtain their require- 
ipopts at the Bed Sea ports of Bcrim, Aden, or Bort Soudan which are all 
on their way to their dostinatious west hound, or at Colombo or Singapore if 
east hotind. The result will be that the hnnkeririg finPjS at the Indian sea 
ports will lose a- corresponding volume of husiness without any gain to the 
Coal Trade in India, hut to the detriment of such firms, their staffs and 
employees, the last named being mostly sons of the soil who would he thus 
thrown out of employmout through no fault of their own. With regard to 
levy of an import duty on liquid fuel we naunot see anv reason for its whole¬ 
sale application to such imjiort of every eharaetor. It must he recognised 
that the hulk of the Tiaers of this type, of fuel are agriculturists and zamindars 
working oil engino.s on their holdings pre.fering this plant for its simplicity, 
cheapness of operation and absence of necessity for maintenance of si highly 
qualified staff. Surely it is not contemplated by the Coal Industry that they 
should all scrap their oil engines and instal steam plants to enrol themselves 
as consumers of the product of tho Coal Mining Federation. Needless to say 
we .strongly deprecate any protection being granted to the Coal Trade of 
India in the shape of import duty on foreign fuels of any type. Let the 
Indian Coal Trade win back to its former place hy the operation of ocononHc 
laws instead of its structure being strutted and bolstered up with bounties 
and artificial aid. 

With tlrese genera! remarks we subjoin our an,swer8 to Section I of the 
Questionnaire. 

1. The decline in coal prices is merely the Indian reflection of a world 
wide movement for prices to fall in .sympathy with economic cau,sos._ It i,s 
the old talc of buyers being unable to meet the idea of producers who in turn 
have to readjust their rates to .suit tho buyers’ pockets. Freed from the 
trammels of the world War when embargo and monopoly invested holders with 
a false idea of the value of their wares the economic law of supply and 
demand is vigorously reasserting itself and the downward trend is an indica¬ 
tion of economic convalescence. It is impossible to gauge with any degree of 
acenracy to what extent the seemingly parlous state of the Coal Industry 
is due to over production, but that can be corrected only by either 

(a) curtailing production or 

(b) reducing level of prices to reach a. larger class of consumers who are 

now being kept off by consideration of £ s. d. 

2. We had no appreciable proof of any such improvement. 

3. Generally we would not invest improved transport with the virtue of 
possessing a tendency to lower prices. 

4. (a) Natal coal, Grade A, at about Rs. 20-8-0 per ton c.i.f. 

(b) Tran.sv.aal coal, Grade A, at about Rs. 19-4-0 per ton c.i.f. 

(«) North Countiy co.'il, Grade A, at about Rs. 21-8-0 per ton c.i.f. 

5. Tea. 

6. We do not think there is such a wide divergence as Rs. 10 per ton be¬ 
tween Fnglish and Ijidian coal except perhaps Best Welsh (Admiralty List) 
in which case it is fvilly worth the difference. Other British coals certainly 
command higher prices but the qutd pro quo i.s in the better steaming value. 

7. Only <a limited quantity of this description has found a market .so far: 
whether it will continue to do .so is entirely a matter of price. 

8. We have diartered hoate for this very run at Rs. 11 but the figure of 
Rs. 18 would serve as a datum line. 
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9. Hftween Rs. 13 and Ba. 14. 

10. We have not seen the Coal Committee Report. 

11. Every word of the Coal Committee on this point is literature. 

12. Impossible to tell accurately. 

13. This is Bombay’s pigeon. 

14. Yes, it is our own as bunkering contractors. 

15. Doubtful. 

16. Moat decidedly not. 

17. It should have that tendency naturally but whether consumer would 
consider Indian coal under such circumstance a better value seems highly 
doubtful. 

18. Shipping will decidedly bunker at non-Indian coaling ports soatterou 
on the highways. 

19. Doubtful. 

20. Doubtful. 

21. Most decidedly not. 

22. It hopelessly fails to satisfy this condition. 

23. We agree. 

24. Certainly tl va sans dire. 


MOIPO-'D—91 STH~2'.I-C-?6~60U 



